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PREFACE. 



In B recent address to an immense gathemg of people ^i* 
Rochdale, <me of the most iiltistrioiis members of the 
British House of Commons (Mr. Eichard Cobden) thus 
descanted upon the ignorance prevailing in Oreat Britain 
respecting the geotgra^y and histoiy of America : — 

'^ There is a real danger in the ignonmce of what, lor want of a 
better term, I may call the ruling classes of this country; there is 
a real danger from their total Ignorance of everything relating to 
America, and you may get into diflSculties from this ignorance 
which may cost much national dishonour to escape from. 
If I were a rich man I would endow a professor's chair 
at Oxford and Cambridge to instruct the undeigraduates of 
those Universities in American iiistory. I will undertake to say, 
and I speak advisedly, that I will takeany undergraduate now at 
, Oxford or Cambridge, and I will bring him to a map of the United 
States, and ask him to put his finger on Chicago, and I will under- 
take to say ihat he does not go within a thousand miles of it. 
Yet Chicago is a place of 150,000 InhaMtantsi, from whidi one 
million to two millions of people in our own country are annually 
fed. These young gentlemen know all about the geography of 
ancient Greece and Egypt. Now I know I shall be pelted with 
Oreek and Latin quotations for what I am going to say. When 
I was at Athens I sallied out <me summer morning to seek that 
famous river^ the IHssus, and after walking some hundred yards 
or so up what appeared to be the bed of a mountain torrent, I 
came upon a number of Athenian laundresses, and I fbund that 
they had dammed up this flEunous classical river, and were using 
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every drop of its water for their own sanitary purposes. Why, 
then, should not these young gentlemen who know all about the ' 
geography of the Ilissus know also something about the geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi ? 

" To bring young men from college with no knowledge of the 
country in which the, great drama of modem politics and national 
life is now being worked out, who are ignorant of a country like 
America, but who, whether it be for good or for evil, must exer- 
cise more influence in this eoontry than any other class — ^to bring 
up the young destitute of such knowledge, and to place them in 
responsible positions in the Government, is, I say, imperilling 
its best interests ; and earnest ' remonstrances ought to be 
made against such a state of education by every public man 
who values in the slightest degree the future welfare of his 
country." 

The author of this ** Familiar History," who had re- 
cently returned from the United States (where he resided 
for some years), was so struck with the truth and justice 
of these observations that he determined, as far as in him 
lay, to afford his countrymen some assistance in removing 
the obloquy so deservedly cast upon them by Mr. Oobden. 
He has endeavoured to be concise, that all who run might 
read; and he has likewise aimed at so much complete- 
Bess as was compatible with the limits of his little 
volume. 

The history of the United States is peculiar. Unlike 
the histories of Europe, it does not describe the career of 
sovereigns, whose acts more or less coloured the events of 
their respective reigns ; neither is it replete with details 
of a succession of wars arising out of the turbulent ambi- 
tion of the occupants of thrones or the thirst of nations 
for an extension of their geographical limits. It is a 
simple narrative of the courage, the endurance, the 
patience^ and the large intelligence of men who, driven 
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from England by religious or political persecution, boldly 
wrestled with the wilderness, with bitter frosts and fiery 
heats, with want, and the relentless savage, that they might 
create an empire of their own in the western hemisphere. 
It tells how, in spite of the trammels of a distant and 
jealous authority, the hardy islanders framed their own 
laws, governed themselves with wisdom and economy, and 
at length confronted large and disciplined armies in the 
assertion and ultimate triumph of their independence. It 
further demonstrates how much may be accomplished by 
energy, enterprise, and intrepidity ; and if the later period 
of the history exhibits a dark side of the picture of human 
progress, let it be borne in mind that the adversity of man 
is often one of the means employed 'by the hand of the 
Almighty to work out mighty objects for the particular 
benefit of his creatures. The civil war is unquestionably 
a curse, but the abolition of negro slavery — ^its ultimate 
and unavoidable result — ^will undoubtedly prove one of the 
greatest blessings ever conferred upon man. 
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A FAMILIAE HISTORY 

or 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 



CHAPTER I. 



The States as they are — Cabot — The charter granted Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert — Raleigh's patent — The first voyage to Vir- 
ginia — Hariot's researches — The second expedition — Intix)- 
duction of tobacco into England — Companies formed under 
James I. — The first settlement on James Eiver — Disputes 
with the natiye Indians— Captain John Smith and Pocahontas 
— ^Lord Delaware's expedition — Marriage of Pocahontas with 
Mr, Bolfe, an Englishman, 

The weBtem hemisphere, erroneously called by certain 
geographers the fourth quarter of the world, occupies the 
space comprehended in sixty degrees of latitude north and 
sixty degrees of latitude south of the equator, and one 
hundred and seventy degrees of longitude. The portion 
north of the equator is termed North America — the residue 
is known as South America — the general term " America " 
having been dmved from Americus Vespucius, one of the 
earliest discoverers of the continent. 

Between the equator and twenty-five degrees of north 
latitude the land is divided among several powers, and 
bears different appellations. Thus, the Caribbean or West 
India islands are the property of England, France, Spain, 
Holland, and the Haitians; Mexico is an empire, the 
throne of which is occupied by an Austrian prince ; and 
other portions of the continent within the space indicated 

B 
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2 THE UNn'ED STATES. 

are small independent States. Between twenty-five and 
forty-six degrees north latitude, and seventy to one hundred 
and sixty degrees of longitude, are comprehended the 
United States of America ; and although, while this volume 
is being printed, a terrible civil war is waging which may 
result in the dislocation of the great Union, we must still 
regard the Eepublic as entire, because the government at 
Washington which, until 1861, was recognised by all the 
States as the seat of the supreme power o£ the Federation, 
has not acknowledged the right of any one State to secede 
without the assent of the rest, and is endeavouring to force 
the seceders back into the Union. 

It is to the history of these United States that the 
following pages are devoted. 

Christopher Columbus, the Genoese, had, in 1492, settled 
the question of the existence of a world across the 
Atlantic, sailing westerly from Spain ; but no attempt was 
made by England, for two years after his return, to take 
advantage of his discovery — or, rather, of his solution of the 
disputed problem as to the world's rotundity; and even 
then Giovanni Caboto, the Venetian, whom the English 
called John Cabot, only sailed along the coast of America 
from Labrador to Virginia without landing. This coasting 
trip was, however, enough to' give the English sovereign, 
Eenry VTI., the right of property which pyior discovery is 
allowed to confer. It was in 1497 that Cabot set sail, but 
it was not until the sixteenth century that England took 
decided steps towards the acquisition and settlement of 
any part of the great American continent. 

The United States are at this moment thirty-five in 
number, and are severally called, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Khode Island (these 
six constituting the New England States), New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas, California, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Ala- 
bama, Greorgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. Other portions of the 
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country contiguous to, and acknowledging the antliority of 
the States government, are called Territories, and only 
await a sufficient increase of population to justify their 
enrolment in the category of States. Such are the terri- 
tories in the extreme west, Nevada, Nebraska, Washington, 
Utah, and Dacota. The States which have seceded and 
are struggling to erect themselves into a separate republic, 
are Soutii Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Alabama, and 
Georgia. Two or three others had declared their secession 
in 1861, but have since been partially brought back to 
their allegiance. 

Nearly the whole of the American continent north and 
east of Maine, and north of the great lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, and Superior, and the territories of Washington and 
Nebraska, belong to the British, and are called Canada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Hudson's Bay, British Columbia, 
and Vancouver's Island. 

A reference to the map will enable the reader tcascertain 
the relative positions of all the places named above. 

The State of Virginia demands the first place in a his- 
tory of this nature, because it was here that the English 
first endeavoured to establish a colony in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The Queen had granted letters patent 
to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, of Compton, in Devonshire, be*- 
cause, by his military services, his writings, and his enthu- 
siasm in the cause of maritime discovery, he had entitled 
himself to the distinction. The letter patent, or charter, 
vested in Sir Humphrey, his heirs, &c., the " full right of 
property in the soil of the countries whereof he might 
take possession." The document further allowed him to 
take out to the new countries he might possess any of the 
Queen's subjects who were disposed to go and settle there ; 
to sell the land to settlers ; and to exercise authoriW and 
jurisdiction of the most extensive character, provided they 
were in all respects conformable to the laws of England. 
Finally, Sir Humphrey Gilbert and his heirs were to pay 
to the crown, as homage, one-sixth of all the gold and 
silver that might be foxmd in Virginia. 

Sir Humphrey did not live to enjoy the firaits of his 
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4 SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S VENTURES, 

monopoly. He perished on the second of his expeditions, 
but he bequeathed to his half-brother, Walter Ealeigh, 
afterwards so famous in English history, his spirit of 
adventure, his undaunted courage, and that mighty belief 
in the integrity of his great undertaking, without which 
no enterprises are destined to succeed. The Queen re- 
newed the patents granted to Sir Humphrey, in fftvour of 
Baleigh, who lost no time in despatching two vessels to 
visit and exiunine the countries which he purposed settling. 
It appears that Messrs. Amadas and Barlow, who com- 
manded the ships, found their way into Pamlico Sound 
(now in North Carolina), through Ocracoke Inlet, and 
visited Eoanoke Island. Trafficking with the Indians 
occupying the forests which then covered the land, they 
ascertained the nature of their tastes, which was of great 
service, as enabling them to regulate the selection of 
future articles of commerce. They then returned home, 
taking with them two of the natives, and such articles of 
produce and manufacture as would suffice to give English 
merchants an idea of the kind of people with whom they 
might establish a traffic, and the quality of goods they 
would obtain in exchange for their own iron and hard- 
ware. Queen Elizabeth was so much pleased with this 
first proof of the nature of the foreign territory she had 
thus acquired, that she gave to the country the name of 
" Virginia," as having reference to her own condition as 
a virgin queen. 

Walter Ealeigh's first attempt to found a colony in 
Virginia was a failure. He sent out seven ships, on 
board of which were one hundred and eighty persons, 
under the care and command of a Captain Lane, and these 
persons were to be the first colonists. In Lane's suite 
was a Mr. Hariot, a mathematician and man of science, 
as far as science was understood in those days. Hariot's, 
toils and researches enabled him to gather and to pub- 
lish a great deal of information regarding the soil, the 
climate, and productions of a large portion of the sur^ 
rounding country ; but Lane and his companions wasted 
their time in hunting for the precious metals and precious 
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stones, which the Indians assured them were to be found 
in the rivers and mines. At length, discovering the 
perfidy of the Indians, the English quarrelled with them, 
and violent acts of hostility led to so complete a severance 
of the colonists from the natives, that the latter withheld 
all the ordinary supplies of food. Ealeigh being unable, 
from the distance and the crippled state of his fioances to 
recruit the stores, the poor settlers were glad to avail them- 
selves of the arrival of Sir Francis Drake, who was on 
his return from a successful expedition against the 
Spaniards in the West Indies, to embark in his ships and 
go back to England. 

Hariot's researches, and a familiarity with the character 
of the savages of Virginia, were not the only result of this 
first unlucky experiment. Tobacco was introduced into 
England. The natives smoked incessantly; and the 
settlers, invited to participate in what was doubtless a 
mark of friendship and hospitality, accepted the proffered 
pipe, and soon became as much addicted to the weed as 
the Indians themselves. No better illustration could be 
afforded of the ease with which man accommodates him- 
self to bad habits and nauseous drugs than is supplied by 
the readiness with which tobacco is taken into the systeni. 
Whether civilized man has on the whole been the gainer 
by the discovery of this new stimulant, is a question upon 
which doctors have not made up their minds, and which 
never will be settled by medical arguments alone. Those 
who abstain from tobacco may always point to the sodden 
appearance of inveterate smokers, to the deadly qualities 
of the same herb when imbibed in a different form, and 
to the revival of health and vigour that often follows 
upon abjuring it. Those who indulge in it may fairly 
doubt whether the moderate use of a luxury enjoyed by 
at least a third part of the civilized world can appreciably 
impair digestion or shorten life; while the virtues of 
tobacco in whiling away time, abating pain, appeasing 
hunger, calming the nerves, and neutralizing by a rate 
combination of properties the evil influences of heat, cold, 
and damp, can hardly be disputed by the most scepticaL 
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When tlie moral considerations which may bo nrged on 
both sides are thrown into the scales with the physical, 
it ia no easy matter to strike the balance. Commercially, 
England and America have greatly benefited by the in- 
creased use of tobacco. In the year 1758, Virginia ex- 
ported 70,000 hogsheads. In 1858, England imported 
nearly 60,000 000 lbs. of raw tobacco, and 2,573,925 lbs. 
of cigars and snuff, the declared value of which was 
upwards of 2,530,839^. 

Nothing daunted by the failure of his first essay, 
Baleigh fitted out and despatched three more ships in the 
following year, and on these were a greater^num'ber of 
intending settlers than those who had gone out under 
Captain Lane. But they were still more unfortimato 
than their predecessors. They either perished of famine 
or were exterminated by the Indians, for owing to the 
preparations making by Philip of Spain for the invasion 
of England by his armada, no friendly vessels could be 
sent to supply the Virginian settlers with the necessaries 
of life, and the means of personal protection, or to bring 
them away from a land winch had proved so inhospitable. 

Disgusted with the successive failures, Ealeigh trans- 
ferred the patent which gave him possession of Virginia 
to one Sir Thomas Smitib and a company of merchants, 
and turned his attention ta other objects. These men 
being satisfied with the returns of a small trade carried 
on with a few barks, made no attempt to possess them- 
selves of Virginia ; and when Queen Elizabeth died, in 
1603, there was not a single Englishman in tlie colony 
which she had baptized, although one hundred and six 
years had elapsed from the date of Cabot's discovery, 
and twenty years from the time of Ealeigh's first expe- 
dition. 

The accession of James I. (Sixth of Scotland) to the 
throne of England gave a great impetus to the colo- 
nization of America. Some voyages which had been 
made by Grosnold to parts of the American coast north 
of Virginia, and therefore at a sMorter distance, in a direct 
iine, from England, led a number of gentlemen, among 
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THE COLONY OF VIRGINIA. 7 

whom was Bichard Hakluyt, the prebendary of West- 
minster (and author of a collection of voyages and dis- 
coveries, published by him to stimulate his countrymen 
to study navigation and prosecute geographical discovery), 
to petition the King for authority to establish colonies in 
his Majesty's American possessions. The King acquiesced 
in their prayer, but as he deemed it impolitic to give too 
much power and property to one body of men, he sepa- 
rated the discovered coasts into two large districts, call- 
ing one the south district of Yirginia, and the other, 
which stretched to forty-five degrees north, the northern 
district. The first he assigned to Hakluyt, Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Summers, and their associates; the 
latter to sundry knights, gentlemen, and merchants of 
Bristol, Plymouth, and other places in the west of Eng- 
land. But these now companies did not enjoy the inde- 
pendence which the wise and liberal government of Queen 
Elizabeth had bestowed upon Ealeigh*s colonists. The 
government of the new colonies was vested in a council 
resident in England, and even the local authorities were 
nominated and appointed by the King and his advisers. 
The colonists were, however, as in the case of the earlier 
adventurers, permitted to preserve their privil^es as 
English citizens, and to hold lands in America by the 
freest and least burthensome tenure ; and that they might 
not be wanting in anything necessary to the sustenance 
and commerce of the colony, the- King allowed of the ex- 
port of articles from England free of duty for seven yedrs. 
At ihe same time the colony was granted the extraordi- 
nary privilege of trading witii other nations. The duties 
on this latter trade — which was an extraordinary privi- 
lege to grant a colony — were to form a fund for the 
exclusive benefit of the colonists. 

The first adventure under this new order of things con- 
sisted of one vessel of one hundred tons and two barks 
commanded by a Captain Newport. He made the first 
land at the southern boundary of Chesapeake Bay, and 
sailing up a river cabled by the natives Powhattan, after 
one of their chiefs, he gave it the name of James Eiver, 
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out of compliment to the King. In like manner the first 
piece of ground upon its banks which the colonists se- 
lected for their settlement he called James Town. The 
names have never since been changed. The James Biver, 
indeed, has been the scene of some of the most important 
operations during the civil war between the Northern and 
the Southern revolted States. 

It is dif&cult to gather, from the partial and imperfect 
chronicles available to us, whether the English settlers 
provoked the hostility of the Indians, or were themselves 
the peculiar objects of the hatred of those savages. It was 
natural that the latter should view with jealousy the 
advent of a body of men differing from thems^ves in 
complexion, language, costume, and habits, who came 
without any other apparent purpose than to dispossess 
them of their woods and forests, and compel them to seek 
habitations elsewhere. On the other hand, it is not 
irrational to suppose that the English, annoyed that their 
friendly advances, supported by gifts of the curious manu- 
factures of Europe, were repulsed or ungraciously ac- 
cepted, should have retaliated upon the savages by some - 
acts of aggression. Be this as it may, a Very short time 
after the English began to settle they managed to involve 
themselves in a war with the natives, who harassed them 
in their dwellings and withheld supplies. This was in 
itself a great evil, but it did not come alone. The provi- 
sions brought from England began to fall short, and the 
residue was of so indifferent a quality, that sickness 
broke out among the settlers, aggravated by the summer 
heats and moist vegetation of the country. One-half of 
the number soon died, and the remainder were reduced to 
a distressing state of sickness and dejection. 

It is at such times that true energy of character deve- 
lops itself and rises superior to circumstances. Among 
the settlers was a Captain John Smith, who had come out 
as one of the local council, but who, from the jealousy of 
his colleagues or some other unwprthy motive, was de- 
prived of office soon after his arrival. To this man his 
fellow-sufferers now looked for aid and protection. Smith 
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was brave and adventurous. He was one of a race nume- 
rous in those days, who encountered danger for its own 
sake, and were never at a loss for exp^ients in great 
emergencies. Accepting the leadership thus freely, be- 
cause necessarily, accorded to him. Smith imme^ately 
began to fortify the position taken up by the settlers, and 
then set forth with a small well-chosen band, who had 
survived the attacks of disease, to encounter the Indians. 
As he met the tribes he tried to conciliate them by 
bribes, and where these measures failed he resorted to 
arms. In either case he succeeded in obtaining from them 
a portion of their winter stores with which he was enabled 
to restore contentment to the colony. Smith hoped that 
this roseate complexion of things would continue until 
returning spring should bring d^ps from England with 
an adequate supply of provisions. But Vhomme propose et 
Dim dispose : in one of his winter excursions Smith was 
surprised by a body of Indians who attacked his small 
party. Overcome by numbers the English fled, but 
Smith having fallen to his neck in a morass from which 
he could not extricate himself, the Indians captured him 
and carried him before the chieftain or sachem, Pow- 
hattan. He was condemned to death. His head was 
placed upon a stone, and the clubs were uplifted to fracture 
his skull, when Pocahontas, the favourite daughter of the 
sachem, threw herself before the executioner and entreated 
that his life might be spared. Powhattan yielded to his 
daughter's wish, and Captain Smith being set at liberty, 
returned to the colony, which he found sadly diminished 
in numbers, Pocahontas did not suffer her generosity to 
stop short at the salvation of Smith's life. She caused 
provisions to be sent to him during the winter, and even 
occasionally visited the colony. What the motives were 
which prompted Pocahontas to interpose her good offices 
at such a critical juncture we are not informed. It might 
have been a sudden impulse of humanity to which even 
the breasts of savages are not altogether strangers — or it 
might have resulted from a participation in the admiration 
of the brave foreigners which prompted the Mexican 
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women to give their Spanish conquerors so cordial a 
reception. Either way, it was an liononrable and a 
beautiful trait in the character of the '' Indian princess," 
as some writers have called the simple daughter of a 
barbarian chieftain, and relieves, by its romanticism, the 
ordinary matter-of-fact course of historical detail. 

One hundred additional planters came out in the spring 
fleet, and there was a fair prospect of progressive prds> 
perity, luitil an unlucky mischance diverted the attention 
of the settlers from the legitimate pursuits which would 
have converted a wilderness into a 'garden. Gold — or 
what was supposed to be gold — ^was discovered in a 
rivulet, one of the tributaries of James Eiver. The 
colcMiists, imagining, like many modem adventurers in 
other regions, that they had at length found the means of 
becoming rich at a bound, gave themselves up to digging, 
washing, and refining ; and with the accumulated store of 
metal they returned to England, leaving Smith with a 
small knot of feeble settlers to persevere in what they 
supposed to be a hopeless task — that of cultivating the 
land until it should abundantly yield the means -of sub- 
sistence. 

The intrepid Smith now determined to extend the 
sphere. of adventure and to open communications with 
more distant tribes. He accordingly fitted out a boat, 
and with a small crew sailed up both shores of the river, 
entering the Susquehanah and the other streams which 
fall into the Chesapeake Bay. This survey, which he 
prosecuted with great care and diligence, noting every 
object and laying down the geographical features and 
sinuosities of the bay and river on a map, which is even at 
this day considered a marvel of accuracy, was not un- 
attended with dangers. Smith was often forced into 
quarrels with the tribes, in which he and his party always 
displayed an indomitable British spirit, that excited the 
admiration while it disturbed the projects of the assailants. 

Captain John Smith had succeeded in getting about 
thirty acres of land cleared for cultivation, and the stores 
of the settlers sufficiently enriched to remove all appre- 
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hension of any proximate suffering, when a change wifa 
made by King James's government in the constitution of 
the companies to whom charters had been granted. It 
was now determined that the boundaries of ti^e southern 
colony should be enlarged and the jurisdiction of the local 
council abolished ; that the government of the colony should 
be vested in a council resident in London, and elected 
by the members of the company, and that this council 
should make laws for the colony and nominate a governor. 
The effect of this judicious change in the constitution 
of the colony was to enlarge its capital by leading many 
persons, of character and credit to become proprietors. 
Lord Delaware was the first 't governor and captain- 
general" appointed to Virginia under the new order of 
things. He did not leave England immediately upon 
receiving the appointment, but sent instead Lieut.-G^neral 
Sir Thomas Gates, and Admiral Sir George Summers, with 
nine ships and five hundred planters, to pave the way for 
his appearance* Unfortunately the ship which conveyed 
the two of&cers who were to act as loca tenerUes of Lord 
Delaware, was shipwrecked on the island of Bermuda, 
where they remained, suffering some privation, for ten 
months. The other vessels arrived safely at James Town ; 
but as no one on board possessed a copy of the new 
charter, or any authority to administer the laws, society 
fell into a state of confusion. Poor Smith had met with a 
terrible accident. An explosion of gunpowder had so 
terribly injured him that ho was obliged to be conveyed to 
England. The most frightful anarchy ensued. The now 
settlers were anything but a sober, orderly set of people. 
Giving themselves up to dissipation and idleness, they 
soon began to feel the direful consequences of unwhole- 
some action. The Indians ceased to hold peacefal com- 
munion with them; their stores diminished to famine 
point, and they had no means of recruiting them. At 
this awful juncture, when the hundreds who went out 
strong and healthy were reduced to sixty mise];able skele- 
tons, Grates and Summers arrived from Be^uda in two 
barks they had managed to construct. But their supply 
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of provisions was so scanty. that they were obliged io 
embark the whole of the settlers with the intention of 
making the best of their way to Newfoundland. They 
had not reached the mouth of the James Kiver when by a 
most happy chance they descried three vessels, on board 
of one of which was Lord Delaware himself. His Lord- 
sh^ had brought with him a large quantity of provisions, 
a great addition to the number of settlers, and all the 
means and appHanoes of land cultivation and defence. 

The selection of Lord Delaware was extremely judicious. 
He was a man of firm and well-balanced mind. Besolute 
of purpose, he was, at the same time, of a gentle and 
generous nature. Making every allowance for the errors 
of the last settlers, he repaired to James Town, and soon , 
re-established the colony upon a secure basis, forgiving 
the past, and directing all his energies to the prosperity of 
the future. HI health compelling him to relinquish the 
government of Virginia, Lord Delaware was succeeded by 
Sir Thomas Dale, who took out with him authority to in- 
troduce martial law into the colony. To his honour he did 
not abuse his power. On the contrary, while he main- 
tained order, he exerted himself to improve the resources 
of the colony, and made a treaty with the tribes of Indians 
on the banks of the Kiver Chickahominy, which secured 
not only their allegiance and friendly aid, but their sub- 
mission to the government of King James, whose subjects 
they agreed to become. Li the treaty it is stated that they 
are to assume the " name of Englishmen " — or, as they 
pronounced it, Yengies — ^which fe probably the origin of 
the word "Yankee," now exclusively applied to the 
Americans of the Northern States. This felicitous ar- 
rangement was, in all probability, promoted by an incident 
which capped the romanticism attached to the career of 
the fEur Pocahontas. Her Jbeauty attracted the notice and 
secured the affections of a young English settler of the 
name of Bolfe, who proposed marriage to the generous 
saver of Smith's life, and was accepted. The great 
sachem, Powhattan, did not object to the union, and Sir 
Thomas Dale, perceiving that it was pregnant with in)« 
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portant political consequences, gave his consent, and the 
ceremony was performed with suitable pomp. Pocahontas 
and her English husband soon afterwards proceeded to 
England, where she was received with much distinction by 
James I. and his wife. The descendants of Pocahontas 
were to be found in Virginia until within a few years, 
and they spoke of their ancestor with becoming pride. 

It has been objected to the English by one of our most 
distinguished historians (Dr. Eobertson) that they did not 
more generally adopt the example set them by Kolfe 
in forming alliances with the native American wom^i. 
Setting aside the difficulty attendant upon an English- 
man's approach to the families of a people who have always 
regarded us with some antipathy, it is difficult to imagine 
that domestic happiness could spring from a union so 
discordant in many particulars. Marriage among civilized 
people implies a union of sentiment, and not a mere 
corporeal connection ; and there can clearly be little of that 
refined union between people whose language, complexion, 
and manner of life are so thoroughly antagonistic. But 
if there have been no marriages between the Bed Indians 
and the "Yankees," there must have been a less orthodox 
description of miscegenation upon an extensive scale, for 
there are thousands of people in the United States who 
carry in their features — the retreating forehead, the sunken 
eye, the high cheek-bone, the narrow jaw, and the aquiline 
nose — unmistakeable evidence of the understanding sub- 
sisting originally between the European settlers and the 
squaws. Be this as it may, no conquering nation has 
ever gained in respect or consolidated its foreign power by 
mixing its blood, either legitimately or otherwise, with 
that of the conquered. The Spaniards made wives of the 
Mexicans ; the Arabs of the women of Spain ; Alexander's 
Macedonians intermingled with the Indians, and Napoleon 
induced his grognards to make spouses of the negresses of 
the West India Islands. But neither Spain, nor the 
Moors, the Greeks, nor the French perpetuated their 
power by the connexion of the races. England, on the 
contrary, has ruled India for upwards of a century ; and, 
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in order to discourage native connexions, the offspring of 
the Hindoo or Mussulman with the Englishman were dis^ 
qualified by the government of the East India Company 
&om holding office. A conquered people always feel that 
the victor debases himself when he attempts to cement 
his power by establishing family alliances with hinu 
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New arrangements for stimulating labour — Increase of the 
tobacco growth — Introduction of negro slaves — ^The first con- 
vention and constitution in Virginia — Opechancanough's mas- 
sacre of the colonists — ^The English retaliate — ^The measures 
of Charles I. — The Navigation Act — The colonists continue 
loyal after the execution of the King — Cromwell coerces them 
into obedience — Charles IL's unpopular proceedings — The 
revolt of Colonel Bacon — Accession of James II. — State of the 
colony in 1688. 

Op all the social experiments tried by civilized ^en for 
the common welfare of a community, few have been so 
unsuccessful as those which decreed that all should labour 
for the general good, and each receive an equal portion of 
the proceeds. In every hive there are sure to be drones, 
who, upon one pretext or another, evade their share of 
the toil, but take care to receive their allotted quota of 
the results. It thus happened in the colony of James 
Town. The produce of the fields, cleared by the joint 
labour of the colonists, had been placed in the store- 
houses, and afterwards divided among the several families 
according to their numerical strong^ But this not only 
led to an imequal division of toil ; — ^it had a prejudicial 
effect upon individual exertion, for no man felt that he 
was working for himself. To induce people to put forth 
their best efforts, you must give them a personal interest 
in their work. Sir Thomas Dale had the sagacity to admit 
the truth of this maxim, and at once gave it pnictical ap- 
plication. He divided a portion of the land into smm 
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lots, granting a lot to each colonist. A wonderful stimulus 
was &US given to the labour of the settlers, and the colony 
began to prosper. 

It is imfortunata that the old story of the goose which 
laid the golden eggs is so seldom profitably read. Present 
gain blinds men to future consequences, and temporary 
prosperity is therefore too often followed by a severe 
adversity. 

The popularity which tobacco had acquired in England 
led the settlers in Virginia to cultivate the plant to the 
almost total exclusion of other and more necessary products. 
It was in vain that James L protested against the use 
of a narcotic which demoralised his subjects and i^'ured 
their health. The " Counterblast '* which, in the vanity of 
royal authorship, he published, and believed would operate 
as a check upon the further importation of the article, had 
no effect beyond the immediate circle of court sycophants. 
People toould smoke, though Virginia tobacco cost three 
shillings per pound — a great sum in those days, if the 
value of money be considered. The consequence was, 
that the planters so covered the soil with the tobacco- 
plant, that they were again driven to a dependence upon 
the Indians foK the means of subsistence ; and, in default 
of obtaining what they needed upon peaceable terms, they 
resorted to forcible exactions, which revived the antipathy 
of the savages. 

Nor was this the only evil result of the appropriation of 
so much land to the production of a luxury, in preference 
to the cultivation of the absolute necessaries of life. 
/Jthough many English women had now settled in the 
colony and been married to the planters, the population 
was still insufl&cient for the extensive field labour exacted 
by cupidity. Grand projects of industry were formed by 
the ambitious colonists, but hands were wanting to carry 
them out. At this juncture there arrived at the colony 
a Dutch vessel from the coast of Guinea. Its cargo con- 
sisted of negroes, who had been "sold into slavery'* by 
their countrymen, or possibly kidnapped by the Dutdi 
trader, as was then l^e custom. 
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The Dutch captain finding the planters eager to enlarge 
their possessions by the labour of a race of men inured to 
a sultry climate, sold a part of his cargo to them ; and 
thus was laid the foundation of a fratricidal war, which, 
two hundred and fifty years later, was to dismember society 
throughout the whole continent of America and lead to a 
terrific expenditure of blood and treasure^ 

Patiently as thd planters had borne the administration of 
martial law under the mild government of Dale, their 
numbers had now increased so much that they began to 
pine for a restoration of the privileges they and their pre- 
decessors had enjoyed as freemen. Sir Greorge YarcQey, 
who was now (a.d. 1619) governor of the colony^ observing 
the temper and wishes of i£e settlers, accordingly summoned 
them to meet by delegations from their several sections ; 
and at this convention — ^the first ever held in Virginia — no 
fewer than eleven corporations appeared by their repre- 
sentatives. The upshot was the establishment of a con- 
stitution upon principles accordant with those in force in 
the mother-countr^j. There was a council of state, named 
by the company, possessing some of the distinctions and 
exercising some of the fdnctions belonging to the peerage; 
and there was likewise a general council or assembly 
composed of the representatives of the people, and enjoying 
powers and privil^es corresponding, in a material degree, 
with those of the House of Commons. Over ^ese 
assemblies presided the governor, who represented the 
sovereign of England. 

Industry and enterprise were greatly accelerated by the 
extension of political privilege. Self-respect came in aid 
of selfish ambition ; and the cc^ony throve apace. 

But while the settlers thus laboured in fancied security, 
there was a snake in the grass whose deadly fangs were 
preparing to fasten themselves on the colonists. The 
Indians had not forgotten the suffering inflicted upon them 
by the exactions of the colonists four years previously ; but 
feeling themselves incapable of vengeance in their scattered 
and isolated condition, they had deferred retributive mea- 
sures until many tribes could act in combination. The 
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death of Powhattan, the friend of the English, which 
occurred in 1618, supplied the Indians with a suitable 
leader in the person of one Opechancanough, who suc- 
ceeded not merely to the position of wirowanee, or chief of 
his own tribe, but became gradually the recognized head 
of all the Indian nationis scattered over Virginia. With 
the secrecy peculiar to Indians, the tribes organized a 
regular conspiracy for the massacre of the English, and 
upon a given day, at noon, they rushed upon the Ei^glish 
in their several settlements, and indiscriminately murdered 
men, women, and children. The lessons taught by the 
Greeks who armed Athenaa (Minerva^, that they might be 
reminded that peace is best secured oy being prepared for 
war, were lost upon the English. They had exchanged 
their military character for the peaceful pursuits of citizens 
and agriculturists, and were thus at the mercy of these 
barbarous assassins. Some few, however, were forewarned 
by an Indian who had become attached to the English, and 
these at once flow to arms, and gave notice to their friends, 
who defended their homesteads, but not until one fourth 
part of the colony had been put to the sword. Then 
followed cruel measures of retaliation. The colonists 
temporarily abandoned all the settlements and concentrated 
themselves at James Town, where a comprehensive quidjpro 
quo was arranged. A war of extermination was resolved 
•upon, and all industrial pursuits were set aside to give fall 
scope to barbarous vengeance. The Indians Vere hunted 
like wild beasts : then allured into a belief that all the 
past would be forgotten, and while they were securely in- 
tent upon gathering in their harvest, the colonists fell upon 
and massacred them to a man. This horrible proceedmg 
was without excuse. It was conceived in cold blood by 
people calling themselves Christians, who had been taught 
the doctrines of humanity, to which their wretched an- 
tagonists were necessarily strangers. 

The events transpiring in Virginia, as far as they could 
be made public in a country where the newspaper press 
was in its infancy, shocked the people of England, and 
jeconciled them to the arbitrary measures now adopted by 
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fho King. As often happens with public companies, the 
spirit with which the Virginia company was started died 
out as the original projectors disappeared or parted with 
their shares, and the new proprietors were men who had 
merely embarked in the concern for the sake of the social 
influence it would give them. The company thus gradually 
became a political instrument, and too many of its leading 
members &ying made tiiemselves conspicuous as opponents 
of the ministry of the day, James L was only too glad 
of an opportunity of risiting them with condign pumsh- 
ment. He abrogated the charter and the Virginian con> 
stitution, and sent out goyemors to administer afiGckirs ri- 
gorously. No one pitied the company, for in 1624 only 
two thousand persons out of the nine thousand who had at 
different times settled iit the colony, survived. 

James I. no doubt meditated a set of acceptable regula- 
tions for the management of the colony, but before he 
could complete his project he wAs removed by death, and 
his successor, Charles I., continued for a time the arbi- 
trary system latterly pursued by his father. Gradually, 
however, Charleses policy became more liberal. The 
settlers laid violent hands upon one governor, Harvey, and 
sent him to England ; and although the King restored him 
to authority for the pirpose of lowing the colonists that 
he would not allow of any infraction of the royal 
prerogative, he subsequently removed Harvey -and sub- 
stituted a mild and able man in the person of Sir W. 
Berkeley. After the lapse of a good many years, Charles 
granted the people a new form of government upon the 
principle of the English constitution, taking care, how- 
ever, to withhold from the colonists the privilege of 
trading with foreign countries. Every captain of a ship 
was under a bond, on his return from Virginia to land his 
cargo in some port of the King's dominions. 

The liberality of Charles I. filled the colonists with 
fervid loyalty; and when he was beheaded, and the 
Commonwealth had been established, they refused to 
recognize the new government, and hoisted the royal 
standard. Cromwell chastised what he called their treason 
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by sending a squadron to reduce them to obedience, as it 
had coerced the people of Barbadoes and other islands. 
Virginia yielded a reluctant adhesion to the Common- 
wealth after a gallant resistance, and for nine years it 
enjoyed the most perfect tranquillity. And it is worthy 
ci remark^ as accounting for the assumption of chivalry 
and aristocraticism upon the part of the planters in the 
modem Southern States, that during the Commonwealth a 
great many good £unilies who could not endure the perse- 
cution to which their loyalty to the Stuart feunily exposed 
them, resorted to Virginia as a safe place of abode and a 
land where they might retrieve their damaged fortunes. 

When Charles H. was restored in 1660, the neces- 
sities of the monarch led to many measures for the im- 
provement of the financial condition of the country, and 
among them Parliament was induced to pass what is 
called the Act of Navigation. The object of this Act was 
to concentrate all the commercial wealth accruing from 
the colonies in England. The colonists were not per- 
mitted to send their produce to any foreign ports even 
npon the American coast. Everything had to be sent to 
England in English-built ships, commanded by English- 
men, and manned by a crew three-fourths of whom were 
to be subjects of the crown. To this arbitrary measure 
succeeded the grant of lands to courtiers, to such an 
extent as tended to . unsettle the previous distribution of 
territory. The Virginians waxed wroth at these inva- 
sions of their long-enjoyed privileges, and an insurrection 
was the consequence. A militia colonel, one Nathaniel 
Bacon, assumed the direction of the revolt. He raised a 
large force, upset the government of Sir William Berkeley, 
destroyed James Town, and assumed the independent 
direction of affairs. Charles II. sent out a force to quell 
the insurrection. Thus aided, Berkeley, at^the desire of a 
large body of the colonists, resumed operations against 
the insurgents, and Bacon dying suddenly, leaving no one 
competent to step into his shoes, the rebellion died out 
and the legitimate authority was restored. Berkeley dealt 
mildly wi& the penitent rebels who had laid down their 
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anns ; no one was capitally punished ; a few were fined ; 
others were declared incapable of holding office again ; and 
a general amnesty was proclaimed unto the remainder* 

James II. was not likely to give to the Virginians a 
more moderate and liberal form of local goyemment, or a 
more generous scheme of commercial regulation than had 
been imposed in the reign c^ his predecessor. The Bevo- 
lution of 1688 did not, therefore, affect the Virginians 
with any yiolent regrets. Tobacco had acquired such 
universal popularity in Europe that the planters found 
sufficietit inducement to extend its cultivation, and their 
wei^th rapidly increased in spit6 of the limitations im- 
posed by die Navigation Law. By the time William III. 
came to the throne, the population of the colony exceeded 
120,000 souls. 

Having sketched the history of the first American 
settlement to the year 1688, it is time that we directed 
our attention to what had been passing in the more 
northerly parts of the continent. 



CHAPTER m. 



New compames formed — Religious intolerance in England under 
Queen Elizabeth — The Puritans fly to Holland, and return on 
the accession of James — They exile themselves to America in 
the Mayflower — Arrive at Cape Cod — Great trials and suffer- 
ings — The colony of New Plymouth founded — The Yankee — 
New colonies formed at Salem, Boston, &c. — Religious disputes 
— Roger Williams founds Providence, Rhode Island — Indians 
under Philip attack M^sachusetts — Terrible war — New 
Hampshire and Connecticut colonized— The flight of the regi- 
cides—Incident at Hadley — Concealment of the Charter at 
Hartford. 

It has abeady been stated that James I. had granted 
permission to a company of knights, merchants,' and 
gentlemen resident in the west of England, to esta- 
blish settlements on the northern coasts of America 
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within forty-five degrees north latitude. The. account 
given by Captain John Smith of the appearance of thfs 
locality had led to its receiving the appellation of New 
England ; * but Jieiflier the flattering description of the 
intrepid navigator, nor the prospect of individual gain, 
sufficed to induce the Plymouth and Bristol gentlemen to 
brave the rigours of the climate, the inhospitable character 
of the woody shores, and the hostility of Indian tribes. 
A higher principle of action was needed to encourage 
adventure in those regions, and this was supplied by the 
great religious reformation which, from tiie time of 
Hen^ Vin., had begun to operate in England and 
Holland. 

All mighty political and religious changes which ope- 
rate upon men's minds and consciences are necessarily 
gradusd in their progress. Usages sanctified by time are 
relu(?tantly relinquirfied ; and governments recognize piece- 
meal reforms in preference to comprehensive amendments, 
|ihat the fury of revolution and the inconvenience of 
violent reaction may be averted. Thus, although Henry 
VIII. repudiated the authority of the Pope in his do*, 
minions, he did not altogether change the forms of the 
Eoman Catholic religion. Between Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth the Eeformation oscillated, for the former 
desired to restore the papal influence, while the latter was 
as eager to establish Protestantism in connection with the 
throne. In the meanwhile, great numbers of Englishmen, 
anxious to effaJE^ every vestige of the form of worship 
which until the reign of Henry VIII. had distinguished 
Eoman Catholic England, readily adopted the views of 
Calvin, who ardently advocated the introduction of the 
greatest simplicity in the churches of God. So much in 
earnest were they, that, rather than obey the laws passed 
by Parliament regulating the ceremonies of church wor- 
ship, great numbers of ecclesiastics and laymen fled, in 
Mary's reign, to parts of Germany and Switzerland where 
the utmost religious toleration prevailed. On the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, who was supposed to be more mode- 
rate than her sister, the Puritans, as they had come to be 
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called, for the most part returned to England ; but onlj 
to be disappointed, for the absolute virgin queen insisted 
upon a strict observance of certain rites — ^remnants of the 
Bomish church — ^to which the recusants had only beccnne 
in their absence the more hostile. Violent controversies 
now arose. The Nonconformists — so called because of 
their refusal to adopt the form of worship conformable to 
established law — increased in number, and royal and 
ecclesiastical intolerance grew into persecution. The 
deprivation of their benefices, fine, imprisonment, and 
even death, were the punishments inflicted upon the clergy 
who espoused Galvinistio doctrines in their writings, teach- 
ings, and devotional practices. The House of Commons, 
in its subservience to the Queen and the heads of the 
Church, even went so fiur as to make it compulisory upon 
the people at large to attend the Protestant chtirches, 
absence there&om for a month being punishable by fine 
and imprisonment — and for three months with exile and 
the penalty of death, without benefit of clergy, if he 
should return to England without recanting his heresies. 
All these violent measures only rendered the hostility of 
the Puritans more bitter and vehement Their followers, 
impressed by their arguments, and disgusted with the 
intolerance of the government, augmented, lliey met to 
worship in separate assemblies, the more sober and learned 
among them establishing a sort of ecclesiastical i>olity 
conformable to modem Presbyterianism. Others adopt^ 
a democratic system under the guidance of one Bobert 
Brown, who taught that the Church of England was anti- 
christian and corrupt, the priesthood not lawfully or- 
dained, the ordinances and sacraments invalid. The 
Brownists became obnoxious to the law, and. endured the 
highest amount of chastisement awarded by Parliament to 
seceders from the Church. Brovm himself deserted his 
congregation and accepted a benefice, but the remainder 
of lus followers who had escaped the feings of the law fled 
to Leyden and Holland, and many of i^em intermarried 
with the Dutch. 
Under the most agreeable and advantageous oircum* 
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(dances ezQe is not palatable to Englishmen f(»r any length 
of time. A yearning after home, and the society of their 
countrymen, is always uppermost in their hearts. Hence, 
the fugitives from religious x>ersecution, after some years 
had passed away and James I. had succeeded to the throne 
of ^igland, resolved to return and jnake arrangements 
for proceecUng to America, where their countrymen were 
planting colonies, and follow their own ideas of religion 
free from molestation. Acting upon this resolution, a 
number of the Puritans applied to the King for permission 
to carry out their projects; and it appears that they 
obtained from him some assurance of a c(mnivance at the 
tree exercise of their religion, without an explicit promise 
of toleration. 

Thus fortified, one himdred and two earnest and 
courageous Puritans, after obtaining a tract of land from 
the Virginia Company within the limits of its patent, set 
forth, on the 6th of September, 1620, in a little vessel 
called the Mayflower, intending to proceed to the shores 
of ihe beautiful Hudson Eivor, on which the great city of 
New York, and other lesser but flourishing towns now 
stand. 

The history of the world scarcely furnishes a more 
interesting imd touching incident than the adventure of 
those brave pilgrims. Their heroism and devotion have 
been recorded by the finest poets, English and American, 
any time these two hundred years. Sprague sings : — 

*• What great exploits with theirs shall page, 

Who rose to bless their kind, 

Who left their nation and their age 

Man's spirit to unbind? 

Who boundless seas passed o'er 
And boldly met, in every path, 
Famine, and frost, and heathen wrath. 

To dedicate a shore. 
Where Poetry's meek trains might breathe their vow, 
And seek their Maker with an unshorned brow : 
Where Liberty's glad race might proudly come, 
And set' up there their everlasting hojne 1" 
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These lines somewliat anticipate the story. T?he Mayjiower 
was sixty-five days on the voyage, which in itself was 
perilous, for there were firequent storms, and the ship was 
not so seaworthy as vessels now necessarily are. Thia 
Mayflotoer made Cape Cod in Massachusetts on the 9th of 
November, and then steered south-westerly to get down to 
the entrance of the Hudson Eiver, as originally planned. 
Strong contrary winds baffled her progress, and thef 
master, therefore, retraced his course to Cape Cod. Here 
he cast anchor, and fifteen or sixteen of the pilgrims went 
ashore to expire the land. They had brought out a large 
boat with them, which they called a shallop (sloop ?^, and 
having spent five days in putting it into trim — for it had 
sustained some damage in the ship — ^they passed into the 
large imy, called Cape Cod Bay by Gosnold and his party 
in 1602, because of the quantity of cod-fish they caught 
there. 

The exploration of the party in the shallop was attended 
with much danger and privation. William Bradford, who 
went out in &ie Mayflower, and afterwards became a 
governor of the colony, left a minute detail of the expedi- 
tion of the party, which was discovered in the library at. 
the residence of the Bishop of London, at Fulham, and 
was printed, for the first iame, eight years ago. In that 
document * Bradford says : — 

" Being thus arrived in a good harbour, and brought 
safe to land, they fell upon their knees, and blessed the 
Grod of heaven, who had brought them over the vast and 
furious ocean, and delivered tibem from all the perils and 
miseries thereof, again to set their feet on the firm and 
stable earth, their proper element. And no marvel if they 
were thus joyful, seeing wise Seneca was so affected with 
sailing a few miles on the coast of his own Italy, as he 
affirmed that he had rather remain twenty years on 
his way by land, than pass by sea to any place in a 

* In the extract I have modernized the orthography. The whole nar- 
rative, which is of deep interest, was printed in 1856 for the Massachu- 
•etts Historical Society, and I am indebted for a copy to my very kind 
fiiead Mr. Charles Deaue, of Cambridge, Massachuaetts. . 
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abort idme; so tedious and dreadful was the same untd 
him. 

^ But here I canmiot but stay and make a pause, and 
stand half-amazed at this poor people's present condition ; 
and so I think will the reader too when he well considers 
the same. Being thus passed the vast ocean and a sea of 
troubles before, in their preparation, they had now no 
friends to welcome them, nor inns to entertain or refresh 
their weatherbeaten bodies, no houses, or much less towns, 
to repair to, to seek for succour. It is recorded in Scrip- 
ture, as a mercy to the apostle and his shipwrecked 
company, that the barbarians showed them no small kind- 
ness in refreshing them; but these savage barbarians, 
when they met with them, were readier to fill their sides 
with arrows than otherwise. And for the season, it was 
winter ; and they that know the winters of that coimtry 
know them to be sharp and violent, and subject to cruel 
and fierce storms, dangerous to travel to known places, 
much more to search an unknown coast. Besides, what 
could they see but a hideous and desolate wilderness, full 
of wild beasts and wild men? And what multitudes 
there might be of them they knew not. Neither could 
they, as it were, go up to the top of Pisgah to view from 
this wildemes a more goodly country ix) feed their hopes; 
for which way soever they turned their eyes (save upward 
to the heavens) they could have little solace or content in 
respect of any outward objects. For summer being done, 
all things stand upon them with a weatherbeaten face; 
and the whole country, full of woods and thickets, repre- 
sented a wild and savage hue. If they looked behind 
them, there was the mighty ocean which they had passed, 
and was now as a main bar and gulf, to separate them 
from all the civil parts of the world. If it be said they 
had a ship to succcour them, it is true ; but what heard 
they daily from the master and company ? but that with 
speed they should look out for a place with their shallop, 
where they would be at some near distance ; for the season 
was such as he would not stir from thence till a safe harbour 
was discovered by them, where they would be, and he 
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migbt go without danger; and the victuals consumed 
apace, but he must and would keep sufOicient for themselves 
and their return," 

The party persevered in their exploration amidst much 
suffering and exposure, and constant annoyance from the 
Indians, who approached them at night witibin barricaded 
bivouacs, and sometimes stole their tools. A few musket 
shots served to protect the party from probable massacre ; 
and on the 11th December (old style) — corresponding with 
the modem 21st December — the pilgrims landed on a 
rocky shore which they named Plymouth,* a name pre- 
served to this day. Plymouth will be found on the map 
exactly opposite Gape God, acToss the bay in a westerly 
direction. The whole party now landed from the May-^ 
flower^ and on the 25th day of December, 1620, they began 
to erect a house, twenty feet square, for common use. It 
may seem singular that they should have selected Christ- 
mas-day for such a task ; but it must be remembered that 
the Puritans denounced all celebrations as partaking of 
popish ceremonies, and very many of them doubted if the 
26th of December was really the anniversary of the 
Saviour's birth. Indeed, it is recorded by one of the 
historians of Massachusetts, that they purposely worked 
on the 25th of December to manifest their contempt fpr 
the alleged anniversary. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Plymouth brotherhood 
through the early stages of their settlement. They had, 
according to the compact mutually entered into on the 
11th of November, undertaken a voyage to plant a colony 
in the "northern parts of Virginia" for "the glory of 
God and advancement of the Christian faith and honour 
of their king and country ;" and they solemnly *» c(»nbined 
and covenanted themselves together into a civil body 
politic for their better ordering and preservation, and the 
furtherance of those ends ;" and they resolved to enact, 

* From some error in the computation of dat«s the 22nd December is 
supposed to have been the real day ; and accordingly the anuivei-saiy of the 
landing of the pilgrimsi called in New England Forefathers* day, is cel^ 
brated on the 22nd. 
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constitnte, and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, 
acts, constitutions, and offices, from time to time, as should 
be tiiought most meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony. They chose Mr. John Garyer for fiieir 
first governor. 

8ore privation, the inclemency of the weather, scurvy, 
and other diseases, and heavy toil, socm told upon the 
devoted little band. In less than three months one half 
the number had died, and the remainder were so enfeebled 
that only six or seven appeared capable of continuing the 
work which had devolved on the settlers. The chroniclers 
speak highly of the labours of two of these brave men ; 
Brewster, the reverend elder, and Miles Standish, their 
paptain and military commander. The latter has been a 
favourite hero with poets and romance writers. As the 
residue of the settlers became inured to the climate, and 
the spring advanced, their settlement grew in importance, 
and they appear to have conducted themselves with such 
prudence and circumspection that the natives under their 
chiei^ or sachem, Massasoit, entered into a treaty with the 
pilgrims, which was of considerable temporary advantage 
to them, inasmuch as the Indians taught them when and 
ivhere to plant com, catch fish, and procure other commo- 
dities. The " com " here alluded to is not the threshed 
wheat which goes by that denomination in .England, but 
the large fruit known as Indian maize, and seen occasion- 
ally in a dry state in the shops of seedsmen. It is a deli- 
cious esculent, much cultivated and prized throughout 
America and the Canadas. 

The constancy of the pilgrims in their primary essays, 
taught lessons of wisdom, courage, and forethought to all 
later settlers, and contributed to the formation of a race 
of brave Yankees, who have made the New England States 
models for civilized mankind. The contests with nature 
and circumstance undergone by the courageous settlers, 
and the results of their enterprise, have been happily 
sketched by one of their^most illustrious countrymen, the 
poet and reviewer, James Eu$&ell LowelL He writes* :— 

* Vide Introduction to the * 3igelow Papew.* 
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"Surely, if the Greek miglit boast his Thermopylae,' 
where three hundred men fell in resisting the Persians, we 
may be well proud of our Plymouth rock, where a handful 
of men, women, and children, not merely &ced, but van- 
quished winter, famine, the wilderness, and the yet more 
invincible storge that drew them back to their green island 
for away. These found no lotus growing upon the surly 
shore, tibe taste of which could make them forget their 
native Ithaca ; nor were they so wanting to themselves in 
faith as to bum their ship, but could see the fair west 
wind belly their homeward sail, and then turn unrepining 
to grapple the terrible imknown. As Want was the prime 
foe these hardy exodists had to fortress themselves against, 
so it is little wonder if the traditional feud is long in 
wearing out the stock. The wounds of the old warfare 
were long a healing, and an east wind of hard times put a 
new ache in every one of them. Thrift was the first lesson 
in their horn-book, pointed out, letter after letter, by the 
lean finger of the hard schoolmaster, Necessity. Neither 
were those plump, rosy-gilled Englishmen that went out 
to New England, but a hard-faced, atrabilious, earnest-eyed 
race, stiff from long wrestling with the Lord in prayer, 
and who had taught Satan to dread the new Puritan party. 
Add upwards of two hundred years' infiuence of soil, 
climate, and exposure, with its necessary result of idiosyn- 
crasies, and we have the present Yankee — ftdl of expedients, 
half master of all trades,* inventive in all but the beau- 
tiful, fall of shifts, not yet capable of comfort, armed at 
all points against the old enemy, Himger; patient in 
suffering, good at patching, not so careful for what is best 
as for what will do ; with a clasp to his purse, and a button 
to his pocket ; not skilled to build against time as in old 
countries, but against sore pressing need ; accustomed to 
move the world with no lever but his own long forecast." 

The Mayflower left the pilgrims to their fate on the 
5th of April, 1621, after remaining with them five months. 
Governor Carver died in the same month, and was suc- 
ceeded by William Bradford. The first marriage* in the 

♦ Mr. Edward Winslow married the widow of William White, one of 
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colony took place on the 12tli of May, and was.performed 
by the magistrate '^ according to the laudable custom of 
the Low Countries, in which they had lived." 
. The Plymouth settlers were not long in arranging a 
system of government among themselves, nor of deter- 
mining the form of, their religious worship. The consti- 
tution of the church corresponded with Qiat which they 
had established in Holland. Their system of civil govern- 
pient was based upon certain ideas of the natural equality 
among men ; the laws of England supplied them with a 
basis of jurisprudence, *' though with some diversity in the 
punishment, inflicted upon crimes borrowed from the 
Mosaic institutions." It was a popular notion among the 
enthusiasts of the time, that the Scriptures contained a 
complete system of civil wisdom and polity, as well as 
a code of spiritual instruction. Thus, following the most 
ancient practice, the Plymouth colonists threw all their 
property into the common stock,^ and laboured conjointly 
as the settlers had done in Virginia, and of course with 
the same injurious result. What between this arrangement, 
the poverty of the soil, and the unsound nature of their 
religious principles, tlie colony advanced so slowly that 
ten years after the first landing, there were not more than 
three hundred persons at New Plymouth. But that which 
had led to the voluntary expatriation of the first settlers, 
was still violently in operation in England. Eeligious 
persecution, encouraged by Laud, was the order of the 
day. Nevertheless, Qie Puritans had increased in number, 
and charters were obtained by them for the formation of 
settlements in other parts of New England from James I. 
and his successor Charles I., the latter of whom was only 
too happy to be rid of a number of his subjects who had a 
minimised respect for the royal prerogative, and wished to 
enjoy the liberty of conscience possessed by their brethren 



the passengers in the Mayflower. Ten years afterwards he was named. 
Governor. The descendants of Winslow are very numerous in New Eng- 
land, and one of them distinguished himself in 1864 as Captain of the 
Kearsage, which destroyed the piratical Ak^Hxma, 
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in America. Many sliips now went out to different parts 
of the coast of New ij^ogland. One body of ^nigrants 
planted themselyes in a harbour called Nannekeag by the 
Indians. Their goyemor, Mr. Endioott, with the fond- 
ness of the fanatics of the age for scriptural denomina- 
tions, gave to the place the name of Salem, which it still 
bears. 

Although the emigrants, now amounting to upwards of 
seven hundred, had derived from a Protestant monarch the 
power of settling in America, and of acting as a body 
politic, they soon set themselves to establish a church at 
Salem, after their own ideas of perfect purify of worship. 
They elected a pastor, a teacher, and an elder, required 
every member of the church to conform to one confession 
of f^ith, drawn up by the teachers, and dispensed with a 
liturgy and every kind of superfluous ceremony. In ftact, 
they reduced their religious system to the lowest standard 
of Calvinistic simplicity.. But all the emigrants would 
not subscribe to the Confession of Faith. Schisms arose,. 
$md the heads of the government manifested towards the 
unbelievers the description of intolerance from -which they 
themselves had left England to escape. 

Hitherto, the supreme government of the New England 
company, who had obtained a charter from Charles I., 
had been vested in persons resident in England ; but the 
independence of the colonists set this distant power so 
entiriBly at naught that the governor (Winthrop) and his 
deputy, and eighteen assistants, obtained leave to transfer 
themselves, with all the corporate rights of the company, to 
America. The King assented, and seventeen ships accord- 
ingly departed from England, taking out fifteen hundred 
emigrants to Massachusetts Bay. These people laid the 
foimdations of the present towns of Boston, Dorchester, 
Charlestown, Eoxbury, &c., and established churches upon 
the principle of tiie one at Salem. 

To strengthen the newly-established form of worship 
ihe leading settlers soon contrived to obtain the passage of 
an enactment, which decreed that none should be admitted 
freemen, or be held entitled to share in the government, or 
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occupy the office of magistrate, or eyen of Berving on a 
jury, unless they were received into the church as mem- 
bers, upon the conditions preyiously prescribed. To the 
ministers and leading men of each congregation was im- 
parted the power of approving or rejecting the claims of 
applicants ; and thus the enjoyment of civil rights became 
dependent upon ecclesiastical conditions and qualifications. 
Hence the clergy acquired a power and influence in the 
affiurs of the colony which continued for many years, and 
which, with some modification, still characterize the posi-* 
tion of i3i6 New England ministry among their several 
flocks. One of tiiese, named Eoger Williams, carried his 
intolerance of symbols to a great length. He declaimed 
against the cross oi 8t. George, wluch figures on the 
EiQglish flag, speaking of it as a relic of superstition and 
idolatry, and so fired his hearers that one of them had the 
audacity to cut the cross out of the standard which floated 
over the governor's gate. The loyalists, who continued to 
acknowledge an allegiance to the crown of England, were 
incensed at this proceeding, and a feud arose, which was 
not calmed until Williams was banished from Salem, in 
1634. 

Williams and his followers proceeded in & southerly 
direction, and having purchased a considerable tract of 
land from the natives in Narragansett Bay, he gave it the 
liame of Ehode Island, and founded a city which he called 
Providence. 

A victim of his own religious convictions, Williams 
recognized the importance of humane and tolerant princi- 
ples amongst the people in the colony he had now planted. 
He lived among them, beloved and respected, for forty 
years, constantly maintslining that the exercise of private 
judgment in matters of religion was a natural and a sacred 
right ; that the civil magistrate had no compulsive juris-* 
diction in matters of religion ; and that the punishment of 
any man for his opinions was an encroachment on con- 
science and an act of persecution. The form of political 
government established at Providence and Bhode Island 
was purely democratical. As a consequence, all the 
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fiettlers in other places who were dissatisfied with the 
system under which they lived, removed to the domain of 
Eoger Williams. To this hour the memory of the founder 
of the colony is held in, great veneration. His name is 
given to halls and institutions which flourish in the very 
pretty, prosperous, and interesting town of Providence. 

As population and wealth increased in Massachusetts 
more lands were purchased of the Indians, whose cupidity 
rendered them insensible to the inentable consequences of 
ihe transfer of their territory to a people who sought 
other means of livelihood than the chase. The lands 
were cleared — the mighty trees in the New England 
forests bowed to the " sturdy stroke " of the colonist's axe, 
and were quickly converted into houses, boats, bams, 
fences, &a, while the ground was speedily covered with 
fields and plantations. Spreading th^nselves easterly 
and westerly, the emigrants founded new towns in the 
districts now caUed the States of New Hampshire, Maine, 
and Connecticut, and with such rapidity, that by the year 
1670, there were no fewer than one hundred and twenty 
settlements in New Eugland, with a population of as 
many thousand inhabitants. 

No doubt colonization wotlld have proceeded more 
rapidly if the Indians had been content to surrender 
their forests peaceably. But this consummation, how- 
ever devoutly to be wished, was inconsistent with the 
fierce jealousy of the tribes. They could not behold, 
without alarm, the steady advance of communities alien to 
them in all respects ; and while they saw that the white 
jnen were numerically inferior to themselves, they could 
not relinquish a belief in their own power to annihilate 
them by violent onslaughts. As the savages of the south 
found a suitable leader in Opechancanough, those of the 
north were not long in obtaining a chief daring enough to 
conduct their operations against the peaceful invader. 
Philip of Pokanoket, the sachem of a tribe occupying the 
wilderness in the vicinity of Plymouth and Ehode Idand, 
was the chosen leader of the northern tribes. He made a 
fair calculation of the number that would be required for 
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a sncceBsful raid into the white man's territories, and in 
1675 made another with three thousand or four thousand 
men into Swanzej, slaughtered the cattle, plundered and 
burnt the dwellings of the setijers, and slew a great many 
who boldly defended their h^mes and firesides. For six 
months a war raged unceasingly between the Indians and 
the colonists, llie plans of Philip were daring in con« 
ception, and he was always foremost in their execution. 
. The confidence of his followers in him and his triumphs 
was unlimited. At length the English organized a little^ 
army of a thousand men under Groyemor Josiah Winslow, 
and in the depth of the winter they marched through the 
snow to a large station occupied by the Narragansett 
tribe, and gave them battle. The contest lasted for three 
hours, and terminated in the utter defeat of^the Indians, 
many hundred of whom were stretched upon the field, 
and six hundred, including many women and children, 
were made prisoners. This, and a few other expeditions 
under captains of the colonial militia, materially checked 
the inroads of the Indians ; and the death of Philip, who 
was slain out of revenge by one of his own men, whose 
brother he had shot, put a complete termination to their 
hostile proceedings. 

The democratic spirit which continued to animate the 
colonists in the government of their af&irs received two 
striking illustrations at the close of the century. The 
romantic episodes of American history are so few in 
number that we cannot afford to pass these over. 

On the restoration of Charles IL to the English throne, 
those men who had taken part in the trial and con- 
demnation of his father, but who had roamed at large 
enjoying honour And security under the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, now trembled for their safety. Two of the 
judges, WhaUey and Colonel Groflfe, immediately fled to 
Boston, in'ljliassachiisetts. Soon afterwards the news 
reached the colony that they were excepted from the 
general amnesty proclaimed by Charles II. Hereupon 
the governor suggested to his colleagues the propriety of 
anresiking them as regicides, and transmitting them to 
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England. Apprehending this result the two officers be* 
took themselves to New Haven in Conneoticat Two very 
zealous royalist officers, armed with the warrant for their 
apprehensi(Hi, went in pursuit ai them. They concealed 
themselves in a cave near the seashore, and the spot is 
still shown to visitors as one of traditional interest. The 
people of New Havai would not betray the fugitives ; but 
Qo& and YHialley were too manly to allow their pro- 
tectors to suffer by their presence. They therefore 
secretly removed to Hadley in Massachusetts, where they 
continued to reside for fifteen or sixteen years unmolested. 
In the course of their stay in the settlement the Indians 
came down upon the settlers one sabbath mom while they 
were at public worship. The people were thrown into 
horrible confusion. Suddenly one of the refugees, now 
grown old and grey, appeared among them, placed himself 
at their head, and by his energetic efforts and courageous 
bearing rallied them and repulsed the ^lemy. Imme^ 
diately afterwards he disappeared. As none of the i^ttlers 
knew him — ^his person and costume being utterly strange 
to them — ^they came to the rational conclusion that an 
angel had been sent from heaven at the critical juncture. 
Even in those^ days superstition was rife among the 
fanatics. CHd women and peculiar men were executed for 
witchcraft, and surprising natural events were referred to 
a spiritual agency. 

The other incident deserving notice occurred at Hait- 
ford, Connecticttt. Annoyed at the contempt too often 
iHuumm. lor royal authority, James IL had sent out com- 
waamcmsrs to rule the colonists with a rod of iron Mid 
to revoftoe tiieir charters, an arbitrary measure to which 
^bservient courts of law had given their assent The 
govanor of Hartford, Sir Edwajrd Andros, assembled the 
municipal authorities in the court house, and commanded 
the production of the charter. As some resistance was 
offered to its production he adjourned the court until the 
evening, when its appearance was promised. The evening 
Arrived ; the court assembled ; the governor was present ; 
ihe charter lay upon the table. Suddenly the li^ts were 
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cxtmguislied. They were qniddy reHgit^d, but Uio 
charter had disappeared. No o^e could say, or wonld 
say, whither it had gone. But time is a telltale. Two 
years subsequently &e charter was r^noyed from its 
place of concealment, a hollow oak, which the people ey^ 
after venerated and protected as the ^* Charter Oak," 
until it was blown, down during a tempest some eight or 
ten years ago, and put up into boxes, cabinets, and other 
pieces of virtu, to bQ coveted by fbll true patriots aa 
historical reliqaes. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Establishment of New York — ^Henry Hudson, the discoverer of 
the North river — ^The Dutch establish themselves at Albany 
and Manhattan Island — Lord Baltimore made governor of 
Maryland — Charles II. bestows New Jersey and the lands on 
the Hudson on his brother, the Duke of York and Albany^- 
The thitch resist the assignment — Expedition under Coloner 
Nicolls — ^The Red Indians described — ^Abdication of James and 
accession of "William and Mary — Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Indians — Witchcraft in Massachusetts — Trials and 
executions at Salem — The governor extinguishes all piosecu- 
tious and all belief in witchcraft. 

The Dutch have always been among the earliest com- 
petitors of the English for colonial possession, and in 
several instances they have preceded them as settlers. 
In India |md South Africa they planted colonies before 
US, and they were foremosj; in establishing settlements on 
the banks of the Hudson river. That beautiful stream 
runs north and south, between latitude forty-one and 
forty-three degrees, and is about one hundred and twenty 
miles in length from the city of New York to that <^ 
Troy. Its entrance is at the western extremity of Long 
Island Sound. It is no exaggeration to say that the banks 
of the river from its embouchure to its source, are almost 
unrivalled for picturesque and varied beauty. Where 
tb^y are Qot lofty and grand they consist of gentle slopes, 
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well wooded, and are studded with elegant villas, tliriving 
factories, and busy towns* The merit of discovering the 
river is ascribed to one Henry Hudson, an Englishman, 
who sailed to Long Island in 1608, conunissioned by 
James I. ; but the Dutch authors contend that he was at 
the time the agent of their East India Company ; and 
having been deputed by them to seek a north-west 
passage to China, he made Dela^aro Bay, and then 
coasted upwards until he came upon Long Island and its 
beautiful inlet. Be this as it may, it is certain that the 
Dutch were allowed priority of settlement on the Hudson, 
for in 1614, the government — then a republic, represented 
by the Stat^ Greneral — granted a patent to the Dutch West 
India Company for an exclusive trade m that quarter, which 
they called New Netherland. The English, jealous of 
their mercantile competitors, endeavoured to make out a 
claim to the country, but it was resisted by the Dutch ; 
and as our forefathers had enough to do in Virginia and 
Massachusetts, they did not further dispute the title. 
The Dutch lost but little time in consolidating their 
acquisitions. They built a fort at the northern extremity 
of the river where Albany now stands, and another on 
the island of Manhattan, which is the site of New York, 
calling the latter Amsterdam. With the spirit of enter- 
prise peculiar to them, they extended their discoveries and 
possessions, purchasing lands of the Indians in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and laying out plantations. 
They were not, however, quite tmmolested in their oc- 
cupation. A Scotchman claimed Long Island for the 
dowager oi Sterling ; the Swedes, by force of arms, seized 
one of the forts of the Delaware; the Indians occa- 
sionally made inroads on the plantations; and the English 
never ceased to protest against the Hollanders as usurpers 
of a land which had been first discovered by themselves. 

In the meanwhile, royalty continued to confer patents 
of possession upon its favourites. Charles I. granted a 
large portion of Maryland to Lord Baltimore (from whom 
the chief town in the State took its name), and some hun- 
dreds of Boman Catholics proceeded thither to settle. 
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And these settlers, by the way, seem to have had many 
slaves, whom they excluded from any share in the privi- 
leges granted to freemen. Indeed, an Act of the Mary- 
li^d Assembly so far back as 1640, or thereabouts, speaks 
of "the people" as consisting only of the Christian 
inhabitants. In other respects the constitution was liberal 
and tolerant, whichJed many of the Puritans of Virginia, 
who were persecuted by the laws of that settlement, to 
resort to Maryland. Clmrles II, conferred a grant upon 
his brother, the Duke of York and Albany, of all that 
part of New England which is now comprehended in ihe 
States of New York and New Jersey, and a considerable 
part of the country from the west of the Connecticut 
river to the east of Delaware Bay. New Jersey was so 
named because the fewnily of Sir George Carteret, to 
whom the Duke of York assigned it, in conjunction with 
Lord Berkeley, came from the isle of Jersey. 

The Dutch, refusing to acknowledge the right of 
Charles U. to assign away territories which they actually 
possessed, his Majesty ordered an expedition to proceed 
thither and take forcible possession of the principal forts 
and places. The Dutch prepared for resistance as soor 
as they obtained intelligence of the approach of the fleet, 
and brave Peter Stuyvesant, then governor of New Amster- 
dam, the capital of Manhattan, addressed an earnest re- 
monstrance to the commander of the English frigates, 
demanding the reason of their approach. To this Colonel 
Bichard Nicolls, the English commander, replied that he 
had come to demand the surrender of all the forts, towns, 
and places of strength possessed by the Dutch under 
Stuyvesant's command, because it desrogated from the 
king's crown and dignity that the ports of America be- 
longing to his dominions diould be usurped and inhabited 
by foreigners. Stuyvesant made answer in a long and 
able document, reviewing all the circumstances under 
which the tenure of the Dutch was held ; but it was of no 
avaiL Nicolls' demand was peremptory, and as he had 
the means of enforcing it, oommiflsioners were appointed 
on both sides to arrange the terms of capitulation. These 
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terms, to wMch NicoUs gave his assent, w6re very ho* 
nourable and considerate towards the Dutch, who availed 
themselves largely of the privilege to continue in the 
country and carry on their business. Carteret then went 
up the Hudson, and obtained the surrender, in like man- 
ner with Amsterdam, of Fort Orange. To the former place 
was given the name of New York, and to the latter that of 
Albany, both in honour of the titles of the patentee — 
afterwards James II. Thus the whole of the New Nether- 
land came under the authority of England on the 1st of 
October, 1664. 

The Dutch thenceforth became loyal and peaceful 
subjects of the British crown, founding families which, to 
the present moment, are proud to declare their Dutch 
descent. The names of Stuyvesant, Courtlandt, Beekman^ 
and Bleecker, ad(»m several of the streets of New York ; 
and the families of Suydam, Evarts, Vermilie, Van Buren, 
Yerplaiick, Rensselaer, and others, continue among the 
most respectable and honotured of the community of that 
wealthy and populous city. In the recurrence of the 
word " kill," or river, we are also continually reminded 
of the original consequence of the Dutch. Peekskill 
and Fishkill on tibe Hudson, the Kill von Eull, and the 
Schuylkill, are all souvenirs of their whilome power and 
possession. 

In 1672, Charles II., still in a great measure a de- 
pendent on the will and jpleasure of Louis XTV., joined 
that monarch in making war upon the Dutch. This led 
to an expedition from Holland to America, and for six 
months the Dutch were agaitt in authority at New York, 
Staten Island, and other places contiguous to their old 
possessions; but the treaty of peace of February 1674, 
restored the country to the Fjiglish, and the Dutch fleet 
took its departure. 

The disorders and dioeontente which characterized the 
arbitrary reign of James II., who was always intent upon 
promoting the interests of the Eoman Catholic religion, 
extended their influence to the American colonies, espe- 
cially aa the governors of the king's selection were men 
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of a despotic temperament. The Frencli who had settled 
in CanacLa as early as 1602, and had very industriously 
established relations with the Indians, and sent Eomain 
Catholic missionaries among them to propagate the gospel, 
took advantage of the existing feuds to stir up strife 
sunong the Indian tribes, and to advance their own preten- 
sions to the soil occupied by the Indians in amity with 
the English. There were five tribes or nations, called 
severally the Senecas, the Cayugas, the Onondagas, the 
Oneidas, and the Mohawks. They occupied for the most 
part the country west, east, and north of the Hudson, 
which at present forms the State of New York. The 
shores of the lakes Champlain, Erie, and of Ontario 
formed favourite haunts. Towards the dose of the reign 
of James II., one De la Barre, then governor of Canada, 
sent a complaint to Lord Howard of Effingham, the 
governor of Virginia, who happened to be at Albany, that 
the Seneca Indians had interrupted the French in their 
trade with the Far Natives. The Senecas admitted the 
charge, and retorted that the French had supplied arms 
and ammunition to a tribe with which the Senecas were at 
enmity. The intervention of the English being of no 
avail, a furious war was waged between the Five Nations 
and the French, greatly to tibe disadvantage of the latter. 
Although the English were at peace with the French, our 
countrymen probably aided the Wive Nations sub rom, as it 
was very clear that the discomfiture of the latter would ulti- 
mately conduce to the increase of the French power and 
territories. 

The Red Indian is rapidly disappearing from the face 
of the continent of America. The remnants of a few 
tribes are to be found away to the west of the New York 
and New England States ; but as their forests are vanish- 
ing before the operations of the axe and the plough, and 
they do not and will not accommodate themselves to the 
habits of the " pale faces," and have little taste for manu- 
factures and trade, a sum of money is annually set apart 
for their maintenance. It is only in the remote parts of 
the Western States that the Sioux and other tribes are still 
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numerous enough to carry on an actiye wari^e with the 
emigrants who are on their way to settle in certain lands 
of promise ; but probably in less than a quarter of a 
century even this fragment will die out. All efforts to 
induce them to bocome peaceful members of the white 
community have fuled, and there is little hope that any 
future endeayours will be successfuL 

Inasmuch, however, as for the space of two centuries 
and A half the aborigines of North America have occupied 
a very large share of attention, and played a most import- 
ant part in the history of European settlement in the 
land they once considered exclusively their own, it seems 
imperative that some description of that extraordinary and 
unique people should have a place in this historical 
sketch. 

In the hue of their skin and the fbrm of their features 
there is a remarkable similarity among the tribes of the 
North, The former is coppery, soi^ning to a fown 
colour, excepting when heated by violent exertion, and 
then liie skm becomes a deep red — whence perhaps* the 
general appellation conferred upon them by Europeans. 
The features are not prepossessing. They have high 
cheek bones, small piercing eyes, laxge mouths, protube- 
rant and hanging lips. The forehead retreats, the head is 
narrow, and Sie jaws so small that they only hold twenty- 
eight teeth — ^four less than the niunber assigned by nature 
to the people of the eastern hemisphere. The Indians are 
tall and stout, beardless, with long black hair, which they 
sometimes shave or keep short. In their habits their 
people are very simple. Their huts or wigwams are 
composed of stakes, covered with the bark of the beech- 
tree, of which they^make great use, converting it also into 
canoes, mocassin soles, purses, bags, quivers, baskets, &c. 
Their costume consists of a blai&et thrown <5ver their 
shoulders, a shirt of coarse cloth, stockings, and mocassin 
shoes of deer-skin. The manner of wearing the hair 
varies with the tribes, but they are all more or less fond 
of decorations of feathers, ribbons, and coloured woollens. 
The same kind of decoration, with the addition of shells^ 
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1[)ead8, mlver and gold ornaments, and coloored woollen 
lace, adorn their mantles and nether garments. Some of 
them paint and tattoo their persons, particularly when 
tliey wre about to make war upon other tribes, for they 
have an idea that the more hideous and grotesque they 
make themselves, the more terrible they must be to theix 
enemies. 

In their persons, their garments, and their food the 
Indians are ,filthy ; soap and water are rarely used by 
them. Their chief food consists of venison and bears, but 
they will eat dogs, and even snakes. The com which 
their women grow supplies them with the only kind of 
bread-stuff they care to use. Wat^ was their only drink 
until the white men went amongst them and introduced 
ardent spirits—" fire-water," — ^which, with the small-pox, 
have had as large an influence in diminishing their 
numbers as the rifles of the settlers and the clearance of 
the forests which supplied them with the objects of chase. 
Taciturn and unimpassioned in the ordinary intercourse 
of life, they are nevertheless vehement and fluent when 
called upon to speak upon questions of peace and war. 
The American annals, and the romances in which the 
Indians form part of the dramatis j>er8on(B, abound with 
florid harangues, which, however, may possibly derive 
some aid from the rhetoric of the European writer. 

In their wars, the savage nature of the Bed Men has had 
full scope, and is still in great force. They now use 
the rifle more than the bow and arrow (though the latter 
has Hot been entirely laid aside), the hatchet, and the 
scalping-knife. The hatchet is the warlike symbol. To 
" take up the hatchet " is tantamount to a declaration of 
war ; to " bury the hatchet '' is to pronounce the establish- 
ment of pacific relations. In their military operations 
the Indians have ever displayed more cunning than 
daring coui'age. They fight in ambuscade, shooting at an 
enemy from behind trees, rocks, long grass, anything, 
in short. They are clever at disguises, and have been 
known to cover themselves with the skins of animals, and 
to imitate their movements^ that they may approach a foe 
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the more easily. Qreat cruelty marks their treatment of 
their captives^ and womided antagonists. They usually 
scalp and then murder them. The soalp is a badge of 
individual victory, and is worn about their belt in triumph. 
Belts adorned with wampums (small shells) perform an 
important part in ootenants of peace. The chiefs swear by 
the belt, and at the close of a speech, when ratifying an 
old agreement or entering into a new one, a belt is given 
to perpetuate the memory of the transaction. The pipe is 
likewise an agent in peaceful arrangements. Envoys bear 
pipes to hostile chie& to propose preliminaries of peace. 
If the terms are agreed upon, the calumet is smoked. 

In their government the Indians constitute a sort oi 
republic, witti a sachem or head, who is selected for his 
superi(Hr talent^ or courage. The office is not hereditary, 
though the sons of dec^used sachems often succeed to 
the vacant ohiefWnship if they manifest any of their 
father's high qualities. The religion of the Indians 
hardly deserves the name. They have neither priest, nor 
temple, nor sacrifice. In the existence of some great 
Spirit or unseen power they have a belief, but of the 
natural and moral perfections of the Deity their con- 
ceptions are very slender. Like all ignorant and super- 
stitious people they have a reverence for magic ; and a 
" m^icine-man,'' who employs a high amount of charlor- 
tanerie, is a character held by them in great veneration. 

A very minute description of the Bed Man is to be 
found in the works of Mr. Gatlin and other writers, 
and the peculiarities of his diaracter and habits of life 
have likewise received interesting illustration in the novels 
of Fenimore Cooper and Captain Mayne Beid. 

We are now approaching the date of the Bevolution, 
which led to King James II.'s abdication of the throne he 
had so unworthily occupied. 

One of the disastrous e£Eects of tne extraordinary coun- 
tenance given by James to the Boman Catholics, was the 
creation of great discontent among the inhabitants of New 
York and Boston. It seems that some of the principal 
public officers declared themselves attached to the doctrines 
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of Borne. A classical school was aibfuiied hj a Jesuit, and 
favour generally was shown by the government to the 
papistical part of the community. At length the Pro- 
testants and Presbyterians, goaded to distraction, asserted 
their independence, seized Governor Andros and sent him 
to England, and declared for William, Prince of Orange, 
in whose favour intrigues were then afoot in England^ 

When William and Mary succeeded to the throne, their 
American •colonies were in a very distaracted state, for 
some parties who had seized upon the reins of authority 
and displaced the Catholic interest, were disappointed 
that their professed loyalty to the new sovereign was not 
blindly reco^ized. Anarchy reigned in New York and 
Albany ; and, before tranquillity and order could be re- 
stored, the French king made war upon England in the 
interest of the dethron^ James, which gave the French 
settlers in Canada a new excuse for assailing the English 
possessions through the Indians of the Far tnbes. 

It were tedious to follow the details of their continual 
wars. They were alike in all their leading features. 
Cruelty and perfidy occupied more conspicuous places 
than strategy and courage, and commercial prosperity 
experienced a shock and an impediment. For seven years 
the war lasted, and when the treaty of Eyswick, in 1697, 
put a period to the hostilities in Europe, the barbarities 
which distinguished the colonial conflicts came to an end. 

Let it not be supposed, howev^, that all the relations 
of the colonist^ with the Lidians were either of a hostile 
or of a mercenary commercial character. The ministers of 
the gospel in New England had not been inactive in their 
noble self-imposed duty of propagating a knowledge of the 
Christian doctrines of peace and goodwill. In a letter 
from Increase Mather, '* Hector of the College at Cam- 
bridge, in New England," addressed to Dr. Leusden, 
** Hebrew Professor in the Univei*sity of Utrecht,*' and 
dated July 12, 1687, it is stated that the Eev. John 
Elliot, pastor of the church in Eoxbury, had forty years 
previously mastered the language of the Indians, and 
translated the whole Bible for their use. In 1660, or 
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thereabouts, a considerable body of converted Indians 
" confessed their sins with tears, and professed their faith 
in Christ," and were afterwards baptized and joined toge- 
ther in a church covenant. They received the sacrament, 
and some years subsequently they had their own pastors. 
By the time Mr. Mather wrote to his friend, no fewer than 
twenty churches or religious assemblies, on a gospel 
foundation, h6d been established in different villages in 
Massachusetts, and many of the preachers were native 
Indians. 

It appears marvellous to intelligent people, at the pre- 
sent day, that coevally with so much of the Christian 
spirit there should exist among the clergy of the time such 
an intolerant bearing towards opposite sects as distin- 
gui&hed the operations against the Baptists and the 
Quakers. And, still more incomprehensible is the earnest 
belief which possessed the great majority of all classes of 
people in wimt was called witchcraft. An act had been 
passed in the reign of Henry VIII. making witchcraft 
** felony without benefit of clergy." Eeginald Scot, an 
intelligent and courageous writer, exposed the fallacy in 
a treatise called "The Discoverie of Witchcraft;" but 
James I. revived the faith in the superstition in his 
work on " Demonologie." The consequence was, that very 
many old and ignorant persons were put to death either 
by the decrees of the courts or the violence of the people. 
The Plymouth colonists carried all the absurd notions of 
their countrymen with them to Massachusetts, and when 
they drew up a code of laws for the general government 
of the new colony, witchcraft was considered a capital 
ofifence, and enumerated after treason and murder ! 

Soon after the accession of William and Mary, a 
Sir William Phipps was sent out (1692) as governor of 
Massachusetts, and almost the first act of that enlightened 
legislator and his sapient council was to institute a court 
to try all persons accused of witchcraft at Salem. For 
thirty years previously the town had been free from the 
delusion, the executions which took place having had 
Springfield and Charleston for their locality. But it was 
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roseryed for Salem to acquire lasfiDg renown for the per- 
secutions employed in the name of the law. The modem 
resident of die old town, with a contemptuous smile upon 
his lip, shows the visitor the records, still preserved in the 
court-house, of the barbarity of the old colonists; and 
there is a painting in the. Essex Museum of a scene inci- 
dental to one of the trials. The facts which earned for 
Salem its unenviable notoriety are these. In February, 
1692, a daughter and niece of Mr. Paris, the minister of 
Salem, were afflicted with disorders affecting their bodies 
''in a somewhat singular manner;" and as the learned 
physicians could not satisfactorily explain the nature of 
the disease, nor devise a remedy, they pronounced the 
afflicted children " bewitched." The poor little children 
caught the idea, and referred the crime to a poor Indian 
woman as the cause of their torments. Singularly enough 
the minister agreed with the doctors. Fasts were held in 
the household and throughout the colony ; but they were 
of no avail, and at length the Indian female confessed 
herself guilty I As the children were much pitied and 
petted, it is no wonder that other children, when sick, 
adopted the same idea of necromantic visitation ; and in a 
short space of time the belief which feeble-minded people 
entertained of the malignant power of others, obtained 
such a mastery pver their minds, that fathers and mothers 
fell under the accusations of their offspring, and parents 
in like manner ascribed their own disorders to ihe de- 
moniacal practices of their children. Of course this 
opened the door to a large amount of villany. Men who 
h^ted one another were prompt to fasten a charge of 
witchcraft upon the objects of their dislike, because it was 
the readiest way of getting rid of them. The spirit which 
animated French republicans during the Bevolution, to 
denounce person who were obnoxious to them as aristo- 
crats and worthy of the guillotine, was not more fierce 
than the fanaticism which consigned innocent New Eng- 
landers to the gallows for imputed supernatural power 
maliciously exerted. Twenty persons were executed in 
1692, after being tried for witchcraft I Those who caik^ 
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fessed their crime publicly, obtained a reprseye, and wore 
acquitted <m evidence against those whoee honest adherence 
to the truth kept them £rom making ridiculous confessions. 
Men who had good sense and intrepidity enough to 
exclaim against the prevailing superstition suffered for 
their temerity. The reader may be curious to know what 
were the manifestations of witchcraft, and upon what 
testimony or alleged &cts the convictions took place. We 
cannot, therefore, do better than offer an extract from the 
work of Mr. Mather, one of those pious meaa. from whom we 
could least have expected such a display of silly credence 
in impossibilities. No infatuated " spiritualist " of the 
present day could have written under a more thorough 
persuasion of the operations of witchcraft. 

" It is well known," says Mather, " that those wicked 
spectres did proceed so far as to steal several quantities of 
money from divers people, part of which individual money 
was dropt sometimes out of the air, before suffi<^ent spec- 
tators, ifUo the hands of die afflicted, while the spectres 
were urging then to subscribe their covenant with death. 
Moreover, poisons, to the standers-by totally irmsible, were 
sometimes forced upon the afflicted; which, when they 
have, with much reluctancy, swallowed, they have swollen 
presently, so that the common medicines for poisons have 
heea found necessary to relieve them. Yea, sometimes 
the spectres in the struggle have so dropt tiie poisons, 
tihat the standers-by have smeilt them and viewed them, and 
hehdd the pillows of the miserable stained with them. Yet 
more, the miserable have complained bitterly of burning 
rags run into their forcibly-distended mouths ; and though 
nobody could see any such doths, or, indeed, any fir^ in 
the chambers, yet presently the scalds were seen plainly 
by everybody in the mouths of the complainers, and not 
only the smell, but the smoke of die burning sensibly filled 
the chambers. Once more, the miserable exclaimed ex- 
tremely of branding-irons heating at the fire or the hearth, 
to mark them ; now, though the standers-by could see no 
irons, yet they could see distinctly the print of them in the 
asheSy and smeli them too, as they were carried by the not* 
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seen furies unto the poor creatures for wliom they were 
intended ; and these poor creatures were thereupon so 
stigmatized with them that they all bore the marks of 
them to their dying day. • Nor are these the tenth part of 
tjie prodigies that fell out among the inhabitants o£ New* 
England/ 

As royal and " anointed " heads did not escape the fury 
of the French revolutionists, neither were the ministers, or 
even the governor of Massachusetts, exempt from the 
accusations of their deluded or designing foes. At length 
the people were thrown into consternation, and began to 
meditate these things seriously. Their eyes were sud- 
denly opened to the glaring subsurdity and wickedness of 
the belief in which they had long indidged, and a reaction 
took place. The grand jury, at the next sessions, threw 
out the greater portion of the bills presented against 
BOK»lled witches, or practisers of witchcraft;, and the 
governor, emboldened by this exhibition of common sense 
— fortified also by the actions brought by accused persons 
against their slanderers^^at once discharged all who were 
under sentence, and proclaimed a general pardon to all 
persons for any concern they might have had in the prose- 
cutions for witchcraft. This sweeping procedure put an 
end not only to all belief in the mischievous influence 
of demons, but to the troubles of the afflicted. Poor 
Mr. Paris, the idiotic minister who was the first to credit 
the agency of witchcraft, and to institute prosecutions, 
was obliged to quit Salem, for his congregation had no 
longer any fcdth in his teachings. 
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C5HAPTEE V 

The colony of Pennsylvania — ^William Penn — He becomes a 
Quaker---0btain8 a grant of land west of the river Delaware — 
Arranges a plan of government for his possession — Penn pro- 
ceeds to America — Enters into a treaty with the Indians — 
Natural products of Pennsylvania — The city of Philadelphia 
founded — Penn returns to England — Persecuted by the Go- 
vernment of William III. — Disputes with Lord Baltimore — 
Eetums to Pennsylvania — ^Introduces laws for the regulation 
of the negroes and Indians — Frames a new set of laws for the 
colony — Repairs again to England and dies. 

As yariotts parts of America were colonized at about mncli 
the same time, it is necessary to go back occasionally in 
our. history to note the origin and first stages of all the 
principal settlements. Mention has already been made of 
Pennsylvania ; bat its foundation and its founder should 
receive special attention. 

William Penn, the son of Admiral Sir William Penn, 
who distinguished himself during Cromwell's government 
as the conqueror of Jamaica, had the honour of creating 
the colony which partially derives its appellation &om 
himself. William Penn, *' foredoomed his father's soul to 
cross," was entered of Oxford University, and it was 
expected that he would become an orthodox follower of 
the Established Church. But he had heard a Quaker 
preach, and conceived a warm attachment to the new 
doctrines. The Quakers of the time surpassed all other 
sectarians in the earnestness with which they announced 
. their principles, and the pertinacity with which they 
insisted upon the rectitude of their innovations upon 
Christian church practices. In 1656 several of the sect 
went out to Massachusetts, and were so daring in their 
assertions of the sinfulness and folly of all external forms 
of worship, carrying their enthusiasm to the length of 
entering churches on the sabbath, and disturbing the 
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Bolemnities of the service, that the Fnritans passed laws 
excluding them from the colony, and even punishing with 
death some of the sect who had returned from banishment. 
There is nothing so calculated to win people to a new 
doctrine as the sincerity of those who preach it. Where- 
fore Penn*s mind was influenced by the preacher whom he 
heard ; and being himself of an ardent temperament, he 
espoused the new faith with so much zeal that he, with 
several others who had been equally inoculated, was 
expelled the university. His father sent him to Franco, to 
travel, in tiie hope that new objects would divert him 
from the sectarianism of which he had become enamoured. 
This answered the purpose for a time ; but on his return 
home he was sent to Ireland to inspect a family estate, 
and there he again met the Quaker who had so powerfully 
impressed his mind originally. All his early predilec* 
tions were revived with increased fervour, and he at once 
declared himself a member of the fraternity. To aggra- 
vate the offence which- this apostacy from Protestantism 
gave his father, William Penn refused on one occasion to 
take off his hat before the Mng and his parent This 
brought matters to a climax. He was denoimced and 
abandoned by his sire. His sincerity of purpose, how- 
ever, being demonstrated in the patience with which he 
endured imprisonment for his opinions, Sir William 
became reconciled to him, and bequeathed him a large 
estate. But Penn was too anxious to spread the doctrines 
of the sect to sit down quietly as a gentleman farmer and 
indulge in the sports of. the field. He wrote, and preached, 
and endured persecution, making many proselytes the 
while, and ultimately forming, with the help of other 
enthusiasts, the new fraternity of Friends. 

The settlements of Englishmen in America, driven 
there by a desire to follow without molestation the 
religious observances dictated by conscience, formed a 
spectacle of so much interest to William Peim, that he had 
become a trustee, with others, for the management of the 
part of New Jersey which Lord Berkeley had sold to one 
£)dward Byllinge, a Quaker. He had further drawn up, 
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conjointly with them, a paper of instructions for the ma- 
nagement of tiie oolonj, ^vi^ch reflected the highest honour 
upon his sense of justice, his love of liberty, and his mode* 
ration. In a separate letter to one of the parties (Harts- 
home, by name), the following striking paragraph occurs : — » 

" We have made concession by ourselves, being such as 
friends here and there (in New Jersey) will approve of — 
there we lay a foundati(»i for after ages to understand 
their liberty as men and Christians, that they may not be 
brought into bondage but by their own consent ; for we 
put the power in ti^e people, that is to say, ihey to meet 
an4 choose one honest man for each propriety (prc^rty) 
who hath subscribed to the concession ; all these men to 
meet as one assembly there, to make and repeal laws, to 
chdose a governor, or a commissicmer, and twelve assist^ 
ants, to execute the laws during iheii pleasure ; so every 
man is. capable to choose or be chosen. No man to be 
arrested, con^maied, imprisoned, or molested in his estate 
or liberty but by twelve men of the neighbourhood* No 
man to lie in prison for debt, but ^at his estate satisfy as 
far as it will go, and be set aJb liberty to work. No person 
to be called in question, or molested for his ccmscience, or 
for worshipping according to his conscience." 

It may be added, that in all the commercial part of the 
arrangement for buying the lands i&om the Indians, that 
shrewd knowledge of business for which the Society of 
Friends has. always been celebrated, was strikingly mani-^ 
fested. 

During Penn's occupation with these New Jersey grants 
he applied to Charles 11^ for a grant of land north of 
Maryland, and to the westward of the river Delaware. The 
crown owed money to "William Penn's father, and as this 
was a cheap way of redeeming tiie obligation, Charles 
assigned to him and his heirs the absolute proprietary of 
"Pennsylvania;'* but not until after many "waitings, 
watchings, solicitings, and disputes in council." Penn 
widied to call the country " New Wales," because it was of 
a mountainous character ; and when this wish was denied 
by the Secretary of State, himself a Welshman, Pens 
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proposed that it should be denominated Sylvania. The king, 
assented, and prefixed " Penn " to the word, out of respect 
to the faidier of the grantee. Penn objected that it would 
look like vanity in him thus to identify the place with 
himself; but the king would take no denial, and it is 
curiously characteristic of the system of official bribery 
then in force, and of the value of money, that Penn, writing 
to a friend, says, ''Nor could twenty guineaa move the 
under-secretary to vary the same." 

As soon as tiie charter had been ratified, Penn advertised 
for purchasers of his land ; and a company was soon formed, 
among which were many Quakers, to purchase 20,000 
acres at the rate of 20/. for every thousand acres. Penn 
then sent •out a relative named Markham to take possession 
of the territory. Markham was followed by three ships 
filled with emigrants. These avant couriers of Penn him- 
self hore a conciliatory letter from him to the Indians, in 
which, with customary moderation and a love of his 
species, he informed them that he did not desire to enjoy 
the land his sovereign had given him but with their con- 
sent ; that he was a man of peace, as were the people he 
had sent ; and if any difference arose between them ho 
desired it might be adjusted by an equal number of men 
chosen on boi£ sides. 

The " frame of government for Pennsylvania " arranged 
by the philanthropic founder of the settlement was a re- 
markable document. Its chief declared intention was to 
Support pow^ in reverence with the people, and to secure 
the people from the abuse of power ; for " liberty without 
obedience is confusion, and obedience without liberty ia 
slavery." The government based upon these principles 
^ was to consist at first of the whole of the freemen, after- 
wards of two hundred, and never to exceed five hundred. 
There was to be a governor and a council of seventy-two 
members, twenty-four of whom went out every year to be 
replaced by a similar number. The governor was in- 
vested Mrith a treble vote. 

Supplementary to this " frame of government,'' a code 
of laws was prepared in England, which " was intended as 
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a great charter." It reflects infinite liouour upon the 
statesmanship and foresight of our respected ancestors 
that in an age when th6 kingly prerogative was held in so 
much respect, they could venture upon the enumeration of 
principles so entirely based upon the purest notions of 
human liberty. Penn and his friends well understood the 
connection which subsists between freedom, order, and 
morality. These were among the regulations or laws pro- 
pounded in the charter. To be free of the province, it was 
necessary that each colonist should possess, by purchase, 
one himdred acres of land; each servant, or bondsman, 
at the expiry of his engagement should cultivate the fifty 
acres of land allotted to him by law, and each artificer and 
other inhabitant pay scot and lot to the government. No 
public tax could be levied but by an express law. Thieves 
were sentenced to restore twice the value of the theft, and 
in default of means adequate to restitution, should work 
as bondsmen in prison for the benefit of the party in- 
jured. Agents and employes, who might wrong their 
employers by fraud or embezzlement, were to make com- 
plete restitution, and pay a surplus amounting to one-third 
of the sum unjustly appropriated by them. The lands 
and personal property of a debtor were liable to sequestra- 
tion to meet his obligations, unless he had lawful children, 
in which case two-thirds of the landed estate were reserved 
for their especial use. All entertainments of a theatrical 
character, games of chance, and cruel sports were pro- 
hibited ; finally, all children above twelve years of age were 
to be taught some useful trade, that none might be idle, 
but " the poor work to live, and the rich, if they became 
poor, might not want." It was further decreed that no men 
should hold office, or exercise the functions of freemen, 
unless they professed " faith in Jesus Christ," and had not 
been convicted of ill fame, or unsober and dishonest con- 
versation. Those, who, without being Christians, yet 
acknowledged the almighty and eternal God, and lived 
peaceably, were exempted from molestation for their 
opinions, and were not compelled to attend any particular 
place of worship. 
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Having thus paved the way for his own advent, William 
Penn, accompanied by a few Quaker friends, sailed for 
America to take possession of his property. He landed at 
Newcastle, to the north of the Delaware river, where he 
met the magistrates at the court-house, acquainting them with 
the grand objects of the government he was about to esta- 
blish. He then proceeded higher up, to a spot where the 
Delaware unites with the Schuylkill river, and held a parley 
with the sachems of the Indian tribes whose lands he 
proposed to purchase. This interview has acquired much 
historical interest, not merely on account of the peaceful 
and legitimate way in which Penn went to work to obtain 
possession of the lands awarded to him, but because one of 
the greatest of modem painters, Benjamin West, has made 
it the subject of a very striking and popular picture. 
Being attired in the simple costume of the Quakers of the 
day, which, in some of its features, is still preserved by 
that remarkable society, and bearing no warlike weapons, 
Penn*s assurances of his pacific and friendly purposes were 
at once recognized by the Indians. Nor was he the less 
acceptable that he laid before them large quantities of 
curious European manufactm*es for which they had a pecu- 
liar fancy. The Indians accepted his presents and con- 
cluded a treaty with him for the sale of their lands, 
pledging themselves to live in love with him and his 
chiloren as long as the sun and moon should endure. 

The colonists now began to hew down trees, and clear 
the forest for the establishment of a city, to which Penn 
gave the name of Philadelphia, from the two Greek words 
signifying brotherly love. The poet Longfellow, justly 
the pride Krf the Americans, and a writer whose works all 
English readers equally admire, has described the city in 
his poem of " Evangeline." 

The trees which formed " the sylvan shades " where 
Penn met the Indians, must have been of various kinds, 
to judge from the names of the main streets of the city 
as it stands at the present day. There are the chestnut, 
the walnut, the locust, the pine, the spruce, the mulberry, 
ihe elm, &o,, &c. It is said, that the treatv was agreed 
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upon beneath tlie branches of a widenspreading elm-tree 
which was prostrated daring a storm in the year 1810. 
Be this as it may, tiiere will now be fonnd a small public- 
house — a yery inapt symbol of Qnak^ temperance — called 
" The Treaty Tree," on the supposed site of the elm ; and 
in the vicinity are many thriving iron manufactories, farms, 
docks, and other scenes of busy civilized life. But tliis 
marvellous transformation of the sylvan resort of the Bed 
savage into hives of industry is not peculiar to the shores 
of the Delaware. It distinguishes every part of the 
immense continent where the white man from the western 
world has planted his foot ; and no one has more felici- 
tously described the contrast between the wretched Past 
and the glorious Present than William Cullen Bryant, 
a poet who combines all the sweetness and . purity of 
Longfellow, with a breadth and majesty of style, and an 
ardent patriotism, no other writer has surpassed. Hear 
Bryant, — 

** There stood the Indian hamlet, there the lake 
Spread its blue sheet, that flashed with many an oar, 
Where the brown otter plunged him from the brake. 
And the deer drank — as the light gale flew o'er. 
The twinkling maize-field rustled on the shore ; 
And while that spot, so wild, and lone, and fiiir, 
A look of glad and innocent beauty wore. 
And peace was on the earth, and in the air. 

The warrior lit the pile, and bound his captive there, 

" Not unavenged : — the foemen from tlie wood 
Beheld the deed, and, when the midnight shade 
Was stillest, gorged his battle-axe with blood ; 
All died — the wailing babe — the shrieking maid, — 
And in the flood of fire that scathed the glade 
The roofs went down ; but deep the silence grew 
When on the dewy woods the daybearii played ; 
Ko more the cabin smokes. rose wreathed ami blue, 

And ever by the lake lay moored their light canoe. 

" Look now abroad— another race has filled 
These populous boi*ders — wide the wood recedes, 
And towns shoot up and fertile realms are tilled ; 
The land is full of harvests and greon meads; 
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. ' StreamSy nnmberlesa, that many a fountain feeds, 
Shine, disembowered, and give to sun and breeze 
Their virgin waters ; the full r^ion leads 
Kew colonies forth, that toward the western seas 
Spread, like a rapid flame, among the autumnal trees.** 

The fertility of the soil of Pennsylyania, the temperance 
of the climate, and the abundance of game, made the task 
of Penn's colonists in settling the country less seyere than 
the people found it in New England and Virginia. 

William Fenn remained in Pennsylyania until the year 
1684, administering the govemmect wisely and tempe- 
rately, occasionally suggesting alterations in the laws to 
give the freemen a more perfect tenure of their property, 
and to stimulate their efforts through the temptation of 
individual possession. So very successful were all his 
measures, iii&t in less than four years there were no 
fewer than twenty settlements in the province, included in 
which were six thousand Indians, and three thousand 
persons of Swedish or Dutch extraction. Philadelphia 
had grown so rapidly that, by that time, it contained tibxee 
hundred dwellings, and two thousand five hundred in- 
habitants. The Quakers received every support and en- 
couragement in the conducting of their religious afiBEtirs, 
and^ tiie most perfect toleration maii[cd the proceedings 
of iiie benevolent founder of the colony towards all other 
sects. 

In his plan for the construction of the city, Penn 
observed that peculiar love of order and method which 
characterizes the Quaker. The chief streets nm parallel 
to each other, neatrly east and west, from river to river, and 
are intersected by a great many other streets, running 
nearly parallel with the rivers, north and south, none 
being less than fifty nor more than one hundred feet 
broad. There are several spacious squares at certain 
intervals, and the streets running nortii and south are 
called, according to the order of occurrence, First Street, 
Second, Third, Fourth (and so on) Streets, and the 
numbers run in regular succession, from No. 1 to 
No. 1500, if there be many as houses in ihe street. Hence^ 
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there is n6 dificnlty in finding one's way about Phila- 
delphia. 

But Penn did not confine his attention to the city he 
had founded. His investigations into the natural history 
and resources of Pennsylvania were extensive and minute. 
His meteorological observations, his inquiry into the 
varied character of the soil, which was rapidly developed 
under the operations of the axe and the plough, and his 
remarks on the climate, all demonstrated his large and 
comprehensive intelligence. The reader may judge of the 
natural productiveness of the country from an enumeration 
of the fruits which were found growing wild. The chestnut 
and walnut trees have been already mentioned. In the 
woods were also found the white, and black mulberry, 
plums, strawberries, cranberries, whortleberries, grapes of 
various kinds, black, red, and the white muscatel, peaches 
in great abundance, and Indian com. The flowers and 
plants were very numerous, and the forests and rivers 
teemed with valuable animal life. The elk, the falloW' 
deer, beavers, racoons, rabbits, squirrels, bears; wild 
turkeys, pheasants, parteidges, heath birds, pigeons ; swans, 
geese, brands, ducks, teal, snipe, curlews ; sturgeon, herring, 
rock-fish, shad, sheep's-head, eel, smelt, perch, roach, trout, 
salmon, oysters (very large), cockles, and a great many 
animals which were not fit for the food of man, but very 
valuable for their skins, were among the denizens of 
Penn's property. Horses, sheep, and all the cereals 
necessary to men and animals^ were imported and took 
kindly and profitably to the soil. 

While Penn was pursuing his useful task of planting, 
enriching, and emb^ishing the colony, events were oc- 
curring which tended to disturb his peace and compel his 
return to England. Lord Baltimore, his Maryland neigh- 
bour, disputed Penn's right to certain portions of the land 
on the Delaware, and an angry correspondence ensued, 
followed by the forcible seizure of a part of the land after 
it had been occupied and cultivated. This controversy, 
and the treacherous conduct of some of his agents in 
England, who had thrown his affairs into confusion^ led 
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Penn to return home. He committed the care of his 
province, meanwhile, to some trustworthy friends, and, 
in addition to the commission formally constituting them 
his representatiyes, he wrote a letter of a pious and affec* 
tionate character : — ** My love and my life, dear friends," 
said William Penn in this beautiful epistle, ."is to you, 
and with you ; and no water can quench it, nor distance 
wear it out or bring it to an end. I have been with you, 
cared for you, and served you with unfeigned love; and 
you are beloved of me, and near to me beyond utterance. 
I bless you in the name and power of the Lord ; and may 
Grod bless you with his righteousness, peace, and plenty 
all the land over I Oh 1 that you woidd eye him in all, 
through all, and above all the works of your hands ; and 
let it be your first care how you may glorify God in your 
undertakings : for to a blessed end are you brought hither ; 
and if you see and keep but in the sense of Siat Provi- 
dence, your coming, staying, and improving will be sancti- 
fied ; but if any forget God, and call not upon his name, in 
truth, he will pour out his plagues upon them ; and they 
shall know who it is that judgeth the children of man. 

" Oh 1 now you are come to a quiet land, provoke not the 
Lord to trouble it. And now liberty and authority are 
with you, and in your hands, let the government be upon 
his shoidders, in all your spirits ; that you may rule for 
him, under whom the princes of this world will, one day, 
esteem it their honour to govern and serve in their places. 
I cannot but say, when these things come mightily upon 
my mind, as the apostles did of old, * What manner of 
persons ought we to be, in all godly ccmversation ?' 
Truly, the name and honour of the Lord are deeply con- 
cerned in you, as to the discharge of yourselves in your 
present stations, many eyes being upon you ; and remem- 
ber, that, as we have been belied about disowning the true 
religion, so, of all government, to behold us exemplary 
and Christian in the use of that, will not only stop our 
enemies, but minister conviction to many, on that account, 
prejudiced. Oh, that you may see and know that service, 
and do it, for the Lord, on this your day I 
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" And thou, Philadelpliia, the virgin settlement of this 
province, named before thou wert bom, what love, what 
oare, what serviee, and what travail has there been to 
bring thee forth, and preserve thee from such as would 
abuse and de^e* thee ! 

*< Oh ! that thou mayest be kept from the evil that would 
overwhelm thee ; that, faithful to the God of thy mercies, 
in the life of righteousness, thou mayest be preserved to 
the end ; my soul prays to God for thee, that thou mayest 
stand in the day of trial, that thy children may be blessed 
of the Lord, and thy people saved by his power ; my love 
to thee has been ^eat, and the remembrance of thee affects 
my heart and my eye ! The God of eternal strength keep 
and preserve thee, to his glory and thy peace I 

/'So, dear friends, my love again salutes you all, wishing 
that grace, mercy, and peace, with all t^nporal blessings, 
may abound richly among you ; so says, so prays, your 
friend and lover in the truth, 

"WniUAM Pknn," 

The letter was dated from on board the * Endeavour,' in 
June, 1684. 

In the year following Penn's arrival Charles II. died. 
It was apprehended that in pursuance of his resolution 
to restore the Eoman Catholic religion, James would per- 
secute the Quakers; but Penn had secured the respect 
and friendship of the n^w king while he was Duke of 
York ; and as the king's regard had not abated in Penn's 
absence, he took advantage of the friendliness of the 
sovereign to procure not only the toleration of the Quakers, 
but the pardon and emancipation of many who laA been 
imprisoned for their independence of sentiment and 
refusal to recognize the forms of worship by law esta- 
blished. William III. was displeased when he came to- 
the: throne with certain manifestations of Penn's attsbch- 
ment to the exiled monarch, and caused him to be im- 
prisoned four times. During this period, the government 
of Pennsylvania was taken out of the hands of Penn's 
representatives and placed in those of the governor of New 
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York. It was, howeyer, made apparent to the govern- 
ment, affcer a minute inyestigation, ihoi Penn had not been 
guilty of any serious acts of disloyalty, and his property 
was therefore restored to him. In the meanwhile, although 
the colony continued to prosper and extend itself, ti^e 
assembly occasionally adopted measures which disturbed 
Penn and placed him in antagonism with his delegates. 
Accordingly, in 1699, he retmned to Pennsylvania with 
his family, intending to pass the remainder of his days 
in the colony. 

The negroes appear to have multiplied in the colonies 
very rapidly after the first experiment of their employment 
in the tobacco plantations in Virginia. It does not appear 
when they were first imported into Pennsylvania ; but Penn 
found great numbers on his arrival, and their spiritual 
condition was a subject of much anxiety to him. Nor 
were the relations of the colonists with the Indians less 
worthy of consideration. Penn, therefore, lost no time in 
presenting bills to the legislative assembly regulating the 
morals and marriages of the negroes, and their trials and 
punishments, and diecking the abuses and frauds upon the 
Indians. His success wit£ the assembly was not commen- 
surate with his wishes nor his position. Some of the bills 
were thrown out ; but he neutralized the apathy or oppo- 
sition of the legislature by his private efforts among the 
negroes, in which he was warmly seconded by his Quaker 
fidends. 

It was probably this negation of his desires that led 
Penn to prepare a new frame of laws for the government 
of the colony. This ** frame " gave to the assembly the 
right of originating bills, while in the governor was vested 
the power of rejecting them, appointing his own council, 
and exercising me whole executive power. The assembly 
accepted the new code. This was in the year 1701. 
Penn then i-«tumed to England, for enemies, personal and 
political, had " endeavoured to undermine the government, 
and thereby the true value of the labour and prosperity " 
of the colony. Previous to his departure, he granted 
Philadelphia a deed constituting it a city, " bounded, incor- 
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porated, and endowed with certain pnYileges and inmin* 
nities." 

Unfortunately for William Penn, lie could not be 
nbiquitous. Wliile he was in Enghgid, new disputes 
arose between the freemen and the governors of the colony, 
who appear to -have been too arbitrary for the liberty- 
loving colonists. As long as Penn lived he endeavoured 
by remonstrances addressed from time to time, both to the 
governors and the governed, to restore and preserve har- 
mony ; but he was now waxing old, his health was failing, 
and his powers decaying. He died, at the age of seventy- 
four, on the 30th of July, 1718, after a long life of useM 
exertion, accompanied by piety. Christian equity, and 
benevolence. 

We must here leave the history of Pennsylvania to trace 
the progress of other colonies. 
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Mention has incidentally been made of Maryland, which 
lies between Pennsylvania and Virginia. The settlement 
(now a State) so named derived its appellation from 
Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles I., who in 1632 
granted Lord Baltimore the 'T)atent which constituted 
him proprietor of the land. Lord Baltimore, an Irish 
Catholic, was one of the original members of the Virginia 
Company, and his father was Secretary of State in the reign 
of James L Lord Baltimore sent his brother, Leonturd 
Calvert, to take possession of the property. Covert, 
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happily combining good policy with principles of tole- 
ration (if, indeed, they can even be separated), established 
such friendly and equitable relations with the Indians, 
and countenanced religious liberty to such an extent, that 
not only did the Eoman Catholics of the mother country 
(arowd into Maryland, but the Puritans of the southern 
settlements and iJie Churchmen of the North equally sought 
protection, and the privilege of worshipping without moles- 
tation. It is a curious feature in all the early Christian 
sects after the Eeformation, that they were extremely 
intolerant of one another. Each sought the right of 
praying to the Almighty in public after its own peculiar 
fashion, but felt no incHnation to allow the same latitude 
to its neighbour. The Eoman Catholics of Maryland, 
with whatever pity they might regard the heretics, offered a 
singular and commendable contrast, in this respect, to the 
Other Christian communities ; and the result was that, in 
the year 1665 — only thirty-three years after the first 
charter had been granted— there were sixteen thousand 
Christians of all denominations in Maryland. 

The form of colonial government, popular elsewhere, 
took root in Maryland, at an early period — 1638. A 
House of Assembly, composed of twelve burgesses or 
freemen, with a president, who was lieutenant-general and 
secretary, was established. The first burgesses were 
named by the governor: subsequent elections proceeded 
from "the people," or rather from the freemen, for the 
negroes were adl "slaves," and allowed no voice in the 
administration of affairs. A few years later the plan of 
representative government was enlarged. Two assemblies 
were formed, an upper and a lower house, corresponding 
with the Psurliament of England ; and it is worthy of 
observation, that so tenacious of their liberty were the 
freemen of Maryland, that they passed an enactment 
prohibitory of the taxation of the colony, excepting with 
their own consent, or that of their delegates in the Assembly. 
This doctrine took such firm root in all the American 
colonies that it is by no means surprising it should have 
Jed, in long years afterwardS| to a rupture between the 
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home government and the settlers. When Oliver Cromwell 
came into power, he dissolved the upper house and plaoed 
the government in the hands of certain conmiissioners ; 
but upon the Eestoration the government reverted to Ziontd 
Baltimore, whose son, Charles Odvert, went out as go 
vemor, and, soon afterwards inherit^g his father's titI^, 
ruled with a moderation which made his name and authority 
respected in the colony. But neither James II. nor 
William HI. approved of the extent to which liberty of 
conscience had been granted by Lord Baltimore, and he 
was therefore stripped of all administrative power, and 
allowed to retain his proprietary rights only. The governor 
appointed by William IIL afforded the greatest encourage- 
ment to Protestantism, which, between the Quakers on the 
one hand and the Catholics on the other, had fallen into 
considerable disOTder. Clergymen were sent out, chapels 
erected, Protestant prayer-books circulated , largely, and 
stipends settled by the Assembly for the support cKf the 
minis<a*y» Every Christian inhabitant paid annually forty 
pounds of tobacco towards this object, and this gave to 
eadi of some sixteen ministers an income of twenty thousand 
pounds of tobacco. Tobacco was the staple article of 
cultivation in Maryland ; «id the revenue derivable from 
this source was so considerable that the land proprietary, 
after paying all charges, received not less than 10,000/. 
per annum* The salaries of the governors nnd officers 
were settled by votes of the Assembly. The same usage 
obtained at New York and Massachusetts, and was for 
some time an object of great contention between the 
government of the king and the colonial assemblies* 
The latter were ready enou^ to vote what we should 
now think small sums, from time to time, for the support 
•of the local governors, but they objected to the grant of 
Regular stipends. 

It will be concluded, from what has been said of the 
profiuction of tobacco in Maryland, that it is the staple 
commodity of the State, It is generally cultivated by 
negroes in the following manner. The seed is sown in 
beds of fine mould, and transplanted early in the month of 
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May. The small plants are set at the distance of three 
or four feet from each other, and are ^ hilled " and kept free 
from weeds. When as many leaves haye shot out as the 
soil will nourish to advantage, the top of the plant is 
broken off, which prevents its growing higher. The 
suckers which put out below the leaves are taken off at 
proper times, and the plant arrives at perfection in 
August. At that time the leaves turn brown and become 
spotted, and the plant is then cut down and hung up to 
dry, after being sweated in heaps for one night. When 
it can be handled without crumbling (for it is brittle 
excepting in damp weather) the leaves are Stripped from the 
stalk and tied in bundles and packed for exportation in 
hogsheads. It has already been stated that tobacco rapidly 
acquired great value in Virginia, and was in large demand 
in QresLt Britain in the seventeenth century. The special 
quality now yielded in Maryland only, which is a small 
State, we have no immediate means of stating; but it 
appears^ by the export returns of 1859, that the quantity 
sent out of America was valued at five millions sterling, 
or twenty millions of dollars, of which upwards of one 
million sterling worth was imported into England, and 
three-filths of the same quantity into France. 

The capital of Maryland is Annapolis, but the krgest 
town is Baltimore, a flourishing port containing a great 
number of iron manufactories. 

The early histories of New Jersey and Delaware are so 
entirely mixed up in that of New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, that it is needless to dwell upon them here* 
We may therefore turn our attention to North and South 
Carolina, lying south of Virginia. 

Although it is no justification of evil deeds that good 
occasionally results from them, we cannot, at this distance 
of. time, express much regret that religious intolerance 
drove numb^ of people from settled countries and colonies 
into wildernesses, for out of such persecution arose the 
cultivation of deserts, and the spread of civilization and 
gospel knowledge. 

A Sir Bobert Heath obtained from Chaiies I., in 1630, a 
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patent granting him all the territory between thirty and 
thirtyrsix degrees north, on the Atlantic seaboard, to which 
was given the name of Carolina ; but it was not until ten 
years subsequently that any attempt was made to occupy the 
country. In 1 662 the patent was withdrawn from Heath^ and 
conferred upon Lord Clarendon, the Duke of Albemarle, 
and others, who had formed themselves into a company to 
plant a colony within the limits of the charter. They were 
led to seek the privilege through the favourable reports 
which reached England of the fertility of the soil. Many 
persons suflfering from the religious bigotry of the rulers 
of Virginia had fled, between 1640 and 1650, to the south, 
and occupied portions of North Carolina, north of what 
was afterwards, and is now, called Albemarle Sound. 
Their lives were hard enough at first, for they had none 
of the conveniencies of civilized existence, but " roughing 
it in the bush," as the phrase now runs, was the con- 
diticm of all early settlers in America; and it was 
fortunate for them that the soil of their adoption was of 
a generous nature. They were at no expense for pasture- 
lands, inasmuch as the cattle and swine found food enough 
in the forests, and everything that was planted sprung up 
with rapidity, and supplied the fagitives with all that 
nature required. 

The first act of Lord Clarendon and his associates was 
to send out a Captain William Sayle, a master mariner, to 
visit their new possession, and make a report of its capa- 
bilities. Sayle passed along the coast of Carolina, noting 
the rivers, inlets, and headlands, but he did not venture 
to land, from some apprehension of the savages whom he 
saw upon the shores. He previously visited Providence, 
in the Bahamas, which appeared to him to be a place 
worthy of settlement, either to check the Spaniards who 
might some day or other attack the possessions of the 
colonists, or to afford the colonists a secure retreat if, from 
any cause, the tenure of their colony of Carolina should 
be shaken. 

The report of Sayle led the king to grant an additional 
patent, comprehending the Bahama islands lying between 
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the twenty-second and iwenty-seyenth degrees of north 
latitude. Two ships were fitted out, a considerable number 
of adventurers took passage in them, and, provided with 
the means of sustenance in the colony, ydth arms, tools, 
and materials for building, the first batch of settlers left 
England for Carolina under the guidance of Sayle, who 
was appointed govemor of the settlement. 

As it was the custom with all the companies who obtained 
charters from the Charleses and the Jameses to make laws for 
the government of their possessions, the proprietors of the 
Carollnas applied to the famous John Locke, the author of 
the essay " On the Understanding," to draw up a code for 
them. With the reservation of his sovereign dominion 
of the country, Charles I. had constituted the patentees 
absolute lords and proprietors of the soil, giving them 
all the rights, jurisdictions, royalties, privileges, and 
liberties within the bounds of their province, "/o holdy 
use, and enjoy the same, in as ample a manner as the 
Bishop of Durham did in that county palatine in England" 
John Locke had thus free scope for the exercise of his 
talents as a jurist, and he accordingly drew np a con- 
stitution which contained no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty articles. It was not found practically useful in all 
its parts; but the spirit in which it was drawn up did 
honour to Locke's enlarged views. It constituted the 
eldest of the eight proprietors to whom the king had 
assigned the land, pa&tine of the property, and arranged 
that his colleagues should succeed him at his decease in 
the order of their ages. The palatine was viceroy for 
the time being, and gave or withheld assent to the laws of 
the colony. He also nominated the local governors. The 
other proprietors nominated their own deputies, or the 
provincial parliament. This parliament was to consist of 
an upper and a lower house of representatives, and was 
biennial in its duration. An aristocracy was established 
by the constitution with Norman, South American, and 
German titles ; there were to be barons, caziques, and land- 
graves, each possessing several thousand acres of laud, 
according to his degree of nobility. A kind of feudal 
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Bjstem was suggested, wMcli rencfered' it inctunbent upon 
the inhabitants to bear arms wheneyer the goyemor might 
deem it necessary to put their feerrices in requisition. 
The obligation to beKeve in the existence of a God, to 
worship him, and bear witness of the truth, was deemed a 
sine qad non ; and no man could hold the privileges of a 
freeman who did not practically recognize i^ force of this 
obligation. At the same time any man was free to worship 
the Almighty after his own fadiion, and persecution on 
this account was expressly forbidden, f^ally, eyery^ 
freeman was invested with fall and absolute power over 
his negro slaves. 

The history of one American settlement is so like the 
history of another, that there is no occasion to repeat the 
details of suffering from climate, Indmn hostility, and 
internal divisions which afflicted the Carolinians in their 
incipient attempts to found the coh)ny. Arrangem^its 
were made at an early period for establishing a dty, and 
choice was made of the site upon which Charleston — then 
called Charles-town — stands. Governors succeeded to 
governors — palatines to palatines ; tiie ministers at hcmid 
were glad to provide for their friends and parasites by ob- 
taining grants of land for them from the proprietors ; the 
proprietors disposed of lands to all who desireid to improve 
their fortunes, and gentlemen in difficulties fled to Carolina 
to avoid the importunities and menaces of their creditors. 
Thus, though inconveniences and differences arose from 
the heterogeneous character of the population, and their 
unfitness in many respects for the peculiarly hard work 
devolving on early settlers, the colony enlarged itself and 
prospered. The only events wortiiy of recwrd which 
occurred during the twelve or thirteen years following the 
arrival of Sayle and his party, were the establishment of 
a treaty with Spain, which gave the British monarch ftdl 
right of sovereignty over all the West India islands, and 
parts of America held and possessed by his subjects for 
himself; the settlement in James Town, Carolina, by a 
<5olony of Dutchmen who quitted New York on the sur- 
render of that dty to the English; and the wars of two 
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tribes of Indians, wlio, weakening each other, made way 
for the peaceful extension of the colony over large portions 
of forest land. 

No history can be complete or interesting which does 
not convey to the reader some notion of the nature of the 
climate and productions of the coimtry treated o^ as well 
as of the progress of political occurrences which brought 
it within tiie consideration of the civilized world. Follow- 
ing, therefore, the same rule as we have observed in speak- 
ing of Yirginia and Pennsylvania, we may here briefly 
summarize what has been ascertained respecting the 
Carolinas.. 

From the shores of the? Atlantic to a cKstance of eighty 
to a hundred miles in a westerly direction, the land is 
perfectly level and marshy ; and as, in the summer months^ 
the waters stagnate, offensive effluvia and diseases from 
malaria naturally arise. Numerous rivers and lesser 
streams flow from the distant hills, towards tiie sea, and 
these having their tributaries the moisture of the climate 
is excessive. On the other hand, these very objections are 
sources oi prosperity, for many of the rivers and rivulets 
are navigable, and'enable the people in the interior to trans- 
mit their produce to the seaboard and traffic with foreign 
countries. By judicious drainage, large quantities of tibie 
swamp lands have been reclaimed, and their natural fer- 
tility have rendered them valuable plantations. Towards 
the close of the seventeenth century a ship arrived from 
Madagascar on her way to England, and having on board 
a cargo of rice, the captain gave a bag of seed-rice to the 
governor of the colony, and from that small begiiming 
commenced the culture of an article of food, which, finding 
a congenial soil, is now produced in greater perfection 
in Carolina than in the East Indies, to which it is indi- 
genous. But the soil is not all marshy. The hills to the 
westward are intersected by innumerable valleys, where a 
black and deep loam is found. Marble, clay, chalk, and 
gravel-pits and quarries also abound, and the vegetation of 
the land of course partakes of the character of the earth. 
Hence, there are forests of pines, oaks, and strong and 
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stately hickories, cypress,, laurels, palm-trees, beech, and 
niul berry-trees, all found growing wild. The dogwood, 
cherry-trees, vines, jessamine, and many others, all contri- 
bute to lend beauty, wealth, and perfume to the country. 
The fruits are plentiful. Among them may be reckoned 
oranges, tomatos, bananas, water and musk melons, and 
the sweet potato. When first the axe was laid to the root 
of the forest trees, and the process of clearing the swamps 
commenced, the settler was disturbed in his operations by 
the presence of innumerable offensive animals. There 
were the alligator, the bear, the leopard, the panther, the 
wolf, and the fox ; the greater portion of which have now 
disappeared before the rifle of the hunter. There were 
jdso animals which have proved extremely useful as food, 
and their skins have served for articles of clothing or of 
commerce. Of such were the beaver, the racoon, the 
opossum, and the rabbit. The fish of the rivers swarm : 
the splendid angel fish^ the sheep's-head (so called from the 
peculiar and sheep-Jike arrangement of its teeth), the 
cavalli, the mullet, the whiting, the plaice, the bass, the 
porgy, the shad, the trout, and tiie black fish, are all found 
in plenty, and constitute delicate and delicious food. Nor 
ar<^ the forests, gardens, and plantations destitute of some of 
the most beautiful, lustrous, and musical of the feathered 
creation, as well as of the grander species, which make 
prey of the lesser. Wild turkeys, pigeons, blackbirds, 
woodcocks, partridges, plovers, curlews, turtle-doves, wild 
.geese, duck, teal, snipe, rice birds, and even the pelican, or 
a stork much resembling the pelican, are still numerous ; 
and not less so are the eagles, falcons, cormorants, gulls, 
l)uzzards, hawks, herons, jays, and woodpeckers. Among 
the gayest and most dazzling of the airy denizens of the 
gardens, are the melodious red-bird, the little humming 
bird, and the extraordinary mocking-bird, which well 
merits its name for its power of mimicry. 

As in all warm climates where the soil is prolific of 

. vegetation and animal life, there are numerous reptiles in 

Carolina. The rattlesnake is in his glory, the horn snake, 

with a horn in his tail, vipers — ^black, brown, blue, and 
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spotted — the copperhead, as sly and insidious as he is 
venomous ; the green, the chicken, the wampum, the copper- 
belly, the coach whip, and the corn snakes, form an immense 
family, but the last six are innocent of malevolent pmposcs 
towards man. They are not so mischievous as they look. 
But, to make amends for their innocuousness, the air, the 
earth, the trees swarm with troublesome insects. Wasps 
in battalions, gnats in brigades, whole armies of mosquitoes 
and sand-flies, torture people in the summer-time. The 
bee might fairly be included in the list of the venomous, 
but the honey which. he yields in great abundance oflfers 
large atonement for his inflictions. 

The forest trees felled by the Carolinians became at an 
early period a source of wealth and a means of barter. The 
timber, or lumber, as it is called, was acceptable in 
England and the West Indies, and the colonists obtained 
in exchange rum, sugar, clothes, arms, ammimition, and 
provisions. More profitable, however, than the hewn wood,, 
as an article of export to England, were the turpentine and 
pitch yielded by the pines. They were necessary com- 
modities in the navy yards of England ; and as they were 
obtained by simple incision of the trees, aided by the heat 
of the sun, the settlers preferred this kind of commerce to 
the utter destruction of the tree, an operation which in- 
volved severe physical labour in a climate which, for a 
large portion of the year, indisposes men to severe ex- 
ertions. So extraordinary are the changes wrought by, 
commercial relations, the wants of humanity, and the 
changing fashions in the materials, as well as in the shape 
of garments, that now Carolina exports no turpentine, for 
her woods and thickets have been cleared away, and fields 
of cotton supply their places. But, at the time of which 
we are now treating, the cotton-plant was unknown. 
There will be occasion for reference to that production, and 
its amazing influence upon the wealth of the world, and 
the happiness of society, in a future chapter. 

The student of general history is aware that in 1685 
Louis XIV. revoked the Edict of Nantes, which gave 
toleration to the French Protestants. He found a willing 
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coadjutor in Jamos II., and therefore Engkud afforded no 
asylum to the persecuted of that persuasion during that 
monarch's brief reign. It was otherwise when William 
and Mary occupied the throne. England ihen threw open 
her arms to the refagees, and not merely gave them a 
welcome, but voted 15,000^. to be distributed among 
persons of rank, and all such as were unable, &om age or 
infirmities, to support "themselves or their families. Very 
many of these poor fugitives went under English auspices 
to Virginia and Carolina, and taking wi^ them a Udendly 
disposition and a variety of talent, they soon became vwy 
useful members of the colonies. The laws of Carolina 
admitted them to an equality with the ol^r residents, and 
gave them power to send six representatives to the assembly^ 
la this, however, the proprietary had miscalculated the 
generous instincts of the English colonists. These latter, 
fall of the antiquated prejudices and bitter antipathies 
which for centuries had separated the Erench and English, 
refused to recognize the new comers on a footing of 
equalily, and for some years the refagees led very mise- 
rable fives. John Archdaie, a pious Quaker, at one time 
governor cf the colony, endeavoured to prat matters upon 
an equitable basis, but his efforts were imavailing. He 
could do no more than settle certain dissensions among the 
colonists themselves in respect to arrears of quit rent, the 
-constraction of public roa<te and canals, and the appoint- 
ment of magistrates to adjudicate causes of dispute between 
the settlers and the Indians. The Indians were a great 
source of trouble, for the colonists toc^ every advantage of 
their ignorance of traffic, and even went the audacious 
length of seizing them and soUing^hem as slaves to the 
West India planters. Piracy and privateering were at 
this time carried on to a great extent along the coast, not- 
withstanding the treaties entered into with Spain for the 
suppression of the piratical harbours in the Bahamas ; and 
the number of negro slaves was greatly augmented through 
the introduction of the rice cultivation, to which allusion 
has already been made. Thus, demoralization went hand 
in hand with ihe increase of wealth, and a firm government 
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became every day a greater dif&culty. Ardbdale returned 
home after he liacL accomplislhed all the good in his power ; 
but he had not turned his back upon the oolony many 
months ere all the wounds burst odt afresh. 
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The French iake poBsesflion of Louisiana — Kew Hampehire 
founded hy Gorges and Mason — MaBsachusetts interferes — 
Cgmmissioners sent out to Kew Hampshire hy Charles 11. — 
llie colony of Gonnecticnt estahbshed — The Pequots and 
Mohawks — Davenport and his foUewers — Gonstitation formed 
•^ The Kew Jhgland colonies unite — Laws r^ulating ihe nse 
of tohacco — Resistance to James II.'s commissioners — Colonel 
JletGher's authority derided at Hartford — Death of Ex- 
'GDvemor Hopkins —Yale CoIlege-<~The trial of Captain Kidd 
for piracy — ^Indepeodenoe of ihe Assemhlies of New York and 
Mansaohnsetta — ^The wars with France in Queen Anne's reign 
— French feaateln America — The Deerfield massacre. 

Wjoeile the English were pursuing the measures <^omcled 
in the foregoing chapter for colonizing the lands on the 
western shores of the Atlantic and the rivers in their 
vicinity, the French had been busy in occupying the 
Oanadas, to which James IL feebly permitted them to add 
Kova Scotia. At a later period, a number of Frenchmen 
ventured into the Gulf of Mexico, and finding a magnifi- 
cent harbour at the embouchure of the great river IdSssis- 
sippi, announced to the government its suitableness for a 
cohmj. Jjoxda XIV. took advantage of the peace now 
established between England and France, and formally laid 
claim to the locality^ and also to the whole of the territory 
lying to the eastward of the river extending along the back of 
Ihe Appalachian mountains. In hi« own honour the land 
wa& called Louisiana ; and though the danger of the vicinity 
of a French oolony to the English possessions, already 
menaced by their contiguity to the Spanish territory oi 
Florida, was pointed out by some fBx-seeing EngliRhmeUj 
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William HI. had neither the intention, nor perhaps the 
power to dispute the French tenure. One good result 
doubtless flowed from the establishment of the French 
colony of Louisiana. It led the Carolinians to deal more 
equitably and hiunanely with the foreigners who had come 
to reside in the colony, and whose condition Archdale had 
found it impracticable to meliorate in the presence of so 
much jealousy. Carolina now saw that the French would 
probably leave her inhospitable lands for a locality where 
they would enjoy the protection of their own sovereign. 

Having brought the history of the larger coast settle- 
ments down to the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
it is time to glance at the smaller States of New Hampshirs 
and CoNNEOTiouT, to which allusion has but incidentally 
been made in a previous chapter. 

The names still borne by the States and cities of New 
England will probably suggest to the intelligent reader 
that they owed their origin to persons connected with the 
counties and towns in Old England whence they came. 
The conclusion will not be erroneous. New Hampshire 
was founded by two gentlemen, Gorges and Mason. Sir 
Ferdinand Grorges, who had been an officer in Queen Elizar 
beth*s service, and associated in some of Ealeigh's enter- 
prises, happened to be governor of Plymouth, in Devonshire,, 
when a Captain Weymouth put into the port, having on 
board his ship five native Indians whom he had brought 
from Pemaquid. Gorges took them into his service, and 
having won their affections by gentle treatment, he received 
from them so minute and flattering a description of their 
country, that he conceived sanguine hopes of indulging his 
genius and improving his fortune by a thorough discovery 
of the territory. Gorges belonged to the council of thfe 
company which had received a patent from King James I. 
for the settlement of New England; but as the exact 
nature and extent of the lands granted had not been 
defined with sufficient accuracy, he conceived that he was 
entitled to make a separate appropriation. In this project 
he was joined by a Mr. Mason, who had once been governor 
of Newfoundland, and was now governor of Portsmouth in 
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Hampshire ; and tlie two adventurers, in 1622, obtained a 
grant of all the lands lying between the rivers Merrimac and 
Sagadahock, and extending bs far as the great lakes and river 
of Canada. They called themselves, and the persons whoso 
capital was associated with theirs, the "company of Laconiaj** 
and to the land itself they gave the name of Laoonia, pro- 
bably because it was destined to contain another Sparta, 
and to become famous for the hardihood and sturdy inde- 
pendence of its inhabitants. 

A reference -to the map of New Hampshire will exhibit 
the xiames of Portsmouth, Exeter, Dover, Newmarket, and 
others corresponding with well-kno^vn English towns. It 
may be inferred from this, that it was here where "the 
Laconia company" first planted their feet. Unlike the 
sagacious Plymouth Puritans, the New Hampshire settlers 
did not begin by laying out tracts of land, and forming 
governments for their little communities. They looked to 
the council at home for their support while they devoted 
themselves to trade, fishing, and exploring the country as 
far as the White Mountains. The little plantations which 
they had formed on the coast were left to their own devices, 
and would probably have remained in a state of disorder 
and irregularity for a long time had it not been for tho 
religious dissensions in Massachusetts, which drove many 
men from Boston to take refuge at Dover and Exeter. 
The refugees belonged to a wild sect called the Antino- 
mians. They preached their doctrines in New Hampshire 
until other fanatics made their appearance, and by their 
superior talents created divisions of religious opinion. 
As some quaint historian of the period expressed it, " their 
false religion having its seat in the imagination, instead of 
making &e h^rt better and reforming the life, inflamed 
the passions, stupefied the reason, and produced the wildest 
effects on their behaviour." The distractions occasioned 
by these religious innovations made the settlements even 
more imcomfortable than they had previously been, through 
the absence of solid gubernatorial arrangements; and as 
the political state of England, arising out of Charles I.*s 
quarrels with his Parliament, forbade the hope of their 
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receiying attention from royalty at that moment, the new 
communities of New Hampshire 49onght the protection of 
Massachusetts, and were soon incorporated with thai bold 
section of the New Engknders. The pe(^le Gi Massa- 
chusetts had now relinquished their right, as they con- 
ceived it, to jurisdiction over the lands of which Gorges 
and Mason had obtained a ccmoession, and they were, 
tWefore, glad enou^ of tlra x^portunity of obtaining 
a positive influence in New Hampshire. Fair seventeen 
ye^rs this Atate of things continued ; but, when CSharles II. 
was restored, the grandson cf Mason jre^uresented to the 
king that the colony of Massadmsetts had been giving 
away the lands whidi of right belQX]^ed to him, and had 
dispossessed the lawful proprietary. TLe Attorney-general 
rep(»rted io the king that Mason's daim to the restitution 
of his property was good. The king therefore issued a 
conmnsston to certain of&cers, empowering them to visit 
the colonies of New England^ to examine and determine 
all complaints and a.i^>eals in matters civil, military, and 
criminal^ to provide for the peace and security of the 
country, accordii^ to their good and sound discretion, and 
to smii instructions as they should receive from the king. 
The commissioners were engaged in thdr onerous task for 
several years. They were so much disrelished by the 
people of Massadiusetts that every obstacle was of course 
placed in i^eir way ; and this, added to Ihe difficulty of 
travelling from place to place in times when diere were 
neither \^3ll-made roads nor vehicles, made the investiga- 
tion a tedious process. They regarded the appointment of 
the commission as a dangerous stretch of royal power 
inconsistent with the charter imder which they held the 
colony. Their authority had been declared parvnount on 
certain conditions, which they had sacredly observed; and 
although they acknowledged that they were the king^B 
subjects, and owned a depmdence on his authority, it wafi 
only through their charier. Hence, the commission was 
an offensive imperium in impeno. In 1688, ih.e commKH 
sioners were recalled, withou thaving achieved any results 
favourable to Mason, whose claims lay dormant for several 
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years 8tibBequ6D%', ae iikee attention of the king was 
diverted by his wars with the Dutch, and the New England 
colonies were disturbed by the long Indian war originating 
^th Philip, of which an account has already been given. 
Jn 1675, Mason r^iewed his claim, and Edward Bandolph, 
a kinsman of Mason's, was sent ont by royal aathority 
with letters to the goyeommei:^ of Massadmsetts, com- 
saanding them to send agents to England to answer the 
complaints of Mason. This was done, and the result was 
that, on the IB&i of September, 1679, a comirriflsicgi passed 
the great seal, separating New Hampshire hom Massa- 
chusetts, and constituting a president and oounail to 
govern i;he province. An assembly was also convened to 
regulate taxation and ezp^iditure, and, in short, the new 
colony was in respect of government, laws, and religion, 
placed on pretty nmdi the same footii^ with its neigh- 
bours. Pads e^ New England, y^ck have since been 
included in lihe State of Maine, and which had been granted 
by patent to Gorges, came un^er i^e same government. 
There were disputes after this, arising out of the wish of 
some ^ the people t^ain to be inoorpoirated wdth Massa- 
chusetts, but ih^ had no material i^uence upon the for- 
tunes of the colony, which thenceforth had begun to prosper. 
OoNNTBOTiouT, whioh lios due south of New Hampskbe, 
imd west of Massachusetts, was formed of emigrants horn 
the latter province who were discontented with their position 
as landholders, and with l&e habitual interference of the 
authorities with their warship. It is a question wh^er 
the Dutch cnt the English were the £rst discoverers 
of Connecticut (which is the EngHah orthography for 
QfwnekteunUf the name by wMch 1^ Indians called the 
country) ; but in 1631 the Plymouth council granted to a 
company of elevesi persons a projnietary r^ot to the land 
between the Narragansett river said tbe extremky of forty 
leagues in -a «auth-wee4;erly direclion. In ithe same year 
a sa^em of an Ikidian izribe went to Boston and Plymouth, 
and, with the latent purpose of benefiting by the presence 
of Englishmen and the ostensible object <S c^tivating their 
friendahip and serving their interests, he gave a very 
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enticing description of the cotintry, which really proved 
no exaggeration. The Connecticut valley shares in the 
prolific character of the Northern and Southern States of 
which we have already treated. Besides the trees 
mentioned as growing in great numbers in Pennsylyania« 
Virginia, and Carolina, Connecticut was discovered to 
abound in maple, beech, birch, ash, butternut, butterwood, 
basswood, poplar, and sassafi^; and where the Indians 
had burnt the land, there grew a bent or thatch grass 
from two to four feet high. There were entire groves of 
pine, spruce, and fir-trees. Wild fruits and varieties of 
berries and medicinal plants grew in immense abundance. 
Animals of all kinds were countless, the air was thick 
with the feathered creation, and the rivers were tenanted 
by incredible quantities of fish. 

. The temptation to settle in such a country was great, 
and it was not long before a trading-house was set up at 
Hartford. A number of emigrants residing at Dorchester, 
Cambridge, and Watertown, in Massachusetts, went thither 
in the winter, travelling on foot iiirough swamp and 
wilderness, witliout tents or food beyond what their own 
cattle yielded. Their sufferings appear to haTe been 
intense. They battled bravely with cold, privation, and 
fatigue, only to be subjected to much trouble and annoy- 
ance when they reached their destined point. The Dutch, 
claiming priority, had set up their trading-houses and 
forts, and the Pequot Indians commenced a system of 
annoyance which at length compelled the New Englanders 
to organize a formidable system of resistance, which ended, 
after a fierce war, in the complete extinction of the Pequots, 
who took refuge among the Mohawks in the north and 
became absorbed in that barbarous and warlike tribe. Tha 
Mohawks had previously been the most daring and 
terrible enemies of the Pequots, calling out, as they 
advanced towards the Pequot villages, " We are come, we 
^e come, to suck your blood I" It was from this intrepid 
and insolent race that a club of young men in London, 
who delighted in riot and dissipation, early in the last 
century, took its name. 
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In 1637, a famous London preacher named Davenport, 
left England for Boston, accompanied by his friends 
Messrs. Eaton, Gilbert,* Gregson, and others proceeded 
to Boston to settle. The great reputation for piety, 
learning, and eloquence which Mr. Davenport had ac- 
quired led to his being thus accompanied by the wealthy 
members of his congregation, and further to his being 
solicited to remain in Massachusetts. But he and his 
associates being determined on the establishment of a 
distinct colony, land was purchased by them between the 
Hudson and Connecticut rivers, and they proceeded to a 
place called Quinnepiock, which they pitched upon for 
their abode. They subsequently extended their purchases, 
covenanting in each instance with the Indians to afford 
them protection against other tribes. For their principal 
town they fixed upon New Haven, and laid it out in 
squares, suffering many of the old trees to remain, and 
planting others in suitable places. New Haven is now 
called, from this circumstance, the City of the Elms, and 
it is spacious, elegant, and salubrious. Still more healthy 
is the city of Hartford, which was laid out much about 
the same time, and is now the capital of Connecticut. At 
Hartford, in 1639, the inhabitants of the towns on the 
Connecticut river held a large meeting and adopted a 
constitution of government. This constitution differed 
in no material points from those which had been elsewhere 
established. Civil and religious liberty formed the sub- 
stratum of the political edS&ce. Mr. Davenport*s great 
object was to frwne a system of government which should 
be in strict conformity to scriptural law and doctrine. 
Accordingly, it was enacted in the first statute of the code 
that no man should he deprived of his life, nor arrested, 
imprisoned, or banished. It would be superfluous to 
discuss the i;Qerits of a theory which was open -to so much 
contradiction, and so dif&cult of application. Let it suf&ce 
that although the predominance of the religious element 

* It 1*8 remarkable how steady and continuous has been the descent from 
the New England settlers. To this hour (1865), the firm of Eaton, Gilbert, 
and Co., is iu existence at Troy, in the New York State, 
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in 1^ appointment of Imi^esses, freemen, magistrates, &c, 
secnred a certain steadiness and harmony in the earliex* 
operations of the colonists, changes afterwards took place 
more in accordance with the artificial condition of men, 
and the civil necessities of tiie settlers. The jnry question 
engaged a good deal of the attenti<»i of Idie lawmakers in 
164^. There were no printed laws for the inhabitants to 
study, and few of them had patd much attention to the 
commonly understood Daws of evidence* The^ juries were 
constantly divided in opinion as to Ihe verdict to be given, 
and it firequeratly happened that their decisions were unjust 
or erroneous. A law was therefore passed by the- general 
court at New BJaven regulating juried. It was decreed 
that if the jlorors could not agree in a verdict, they eiiould 
give thdr reasons to the court, which would answer them 
and send Ihem baek to reconidder the ease. If they were 
stall disunited, the verdict was taken according to- 1^ 
sense of the majority. If they were equally divided, the 
court gave a casting-vote, and judgment, execution, &e., 
followed. A grand jury of twelve perscms — the first 
established in any court in the American eo^mes — attended 
twice in each year. 

About this time l^e principal Colonies of New Ihi^and, 
acting upon the well-understood principle tibat " union is 
strength," formed themselves into a confederation for 
purposes of unity, offence and dei^nce, mutiml advice and 
assistance. The confederation lasted for £3rty years, and 
was a source of strength in the troublesome relations 
which the colonies held with the Indians and the Dutch. 

It is worthy of note that although tobacco was coming 
into very general use in the colonies, about iMs time the 
government of Hartford deemed it necessary to pass a law 
to restrain, in some degree, the resort to a narcotic which 
might only be serviceable or agreeable to a part of the 
commimity. It was ordained, in 1647, that no person 
imder twenty years of age, nor any other who had not 
already accustomed himself to the use of it, should take 
any tobacco until he had obtained a physician's certificate 
that it was necessary to him, and even then he was obliged 
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to liaye a Hcence from iiie general coturt. AH o^ers wlio 
were addicted to tobacco were prohil»fced from taking it in 
any company, or at tiieir labours, or m trarelling, imless 
ten mites at Least from any company ; and even wben not 
in company, not more tiian once a day upon pain of a fine 
of fflxpence for every such offence. 

"Wben the monarchy was restored, Chai^ IT., as the 
reader is aware, made a grant of a hu*ge extent of land in 
America to his brother, l^e Bake of York, which com- 
prehended a considerable portion of Connectieat. AJimned 
for their independence, the colonists sent Mr. Wmthrop, 
their governor, to England to petition for a royal charter 
which wonid pnt bounds to the exactn^ns of the com- 
missioners who had gone out to take possession m the 
name of the duke. Charles II. yielded to lihe request, 
and in 1662 granted the charter ; but, as at this time 
" Connecticut '* merely meant Hartford, and a few other 
places and their environs. New Haven was not a consenting 
party to the acceptance of the royal patent, Mid it wa» h>ng 
before that city was blended wifii ihe others. They were 
united in May, 1665. 

Twenty years later, the charters were revoked by 
James II., not without much sturdy opposition, as was 
evidenced by circumstances which took place on the 
occasion of the concealment of the charter in the hollow of 
the oak, described at pages 34-35. Local historians have 
preserved other anecdotes illustrative of the bold character 
of the colonists, not the least amusing of wMdi ib that 
which relates to the attempt of Colonel Fleteher, the 
governor of New York, to assume command of the Con- 
necticut mOitia. Fletcher; it seems, went to Hartford 
while the assembly was sitting, and demanded its sub- 
mission in the name of the king. He fnrtiier ordered his 
instructions and commissicoi to be read in audience of the 
train bands of Hartford, which were drawn up by his 
command. Captain Wadsworth, then senior officer, im- 
mediately called out " Beat the drums /*' which order was 
obeyed. Fletcher commanded silence, and a second 
attempt was made to read his orders. No sooner had 
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the second reading commenced, than Wadsworth vocife- 
rated, "JDrMTO, drum^ I my T and the rataplan wag re- 
peated with redoubled force. Fletcher again insisted on 
" silence 1" to which Wadsworth immediately replied by an 
iterated command to the drummers, and at length added, 
addressing Colonel Fletcher, ^^ If I am interrupted again 
I wUl moSce the stm diine through your hody in a moment,*'' 
The chronicler quaintly adds that Fletcher declined putting 
Wadsworth to me test, and, abandoninfi; the contest, re- 
turned with his suite to New York. 

Before the close of the seventeenth century — indeed it 
was in the year 1667 — died Mr. Edmund Hopkins, who 
had been for many years governor of Connecticut, an office 
which he held witii great integrity and was universally 
beloved. We mention him here \vith honour, because lie 
was among the first of the settlers who recognized the 
value of education in the creation of good citizens and 
public servants. He bequeathed considerable siuns of 
money for the promotion of religious and secular know- 
ledge. The college of Harvard in Cambridge, Massachu- 
sotte, and the grammar-schools of New Haven, Hartford, 
and Hadley were the recipients of his posthumous bounty. 

The history of all i£o American colonies founded 
between the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the close of the 
seventeenth century has now been briefly traced. Hence- 
forth the course of events will be portrayed in the chrono- 
logical order of their occurrence in whatever part of the 
country they may have taken place. 

The eighteenth century was fitly heralded by the esta- 
blishment of Yale College, in New Haven. Among the 
numerous scholastic institutions which public policy or 
private munificence have spread over the United States, 
none stands higher than Yale for the number of students, 
the chai*acter of the education obtainable there, and the 
many bright men who have gathered instruction within 
its walls. It was founded by the congregational clergy of 
Connecticut, and was called by the name it bears because 
Elihu Yale was governor of New Haven at the time, and 
made several donations to the institution. The birth- 
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place of Governor Yale was on the present site of one of 
the fourteen buildings of which the college consists. 

The second event in connection with America which 
distinguished the commencement of the century was the 
trial of Captain Kidd for acts of piracy alleged by him to 
have been committed under royal authority. The cir-i 
cumstances connected with the trial excited great interest 
in England, because of the connection of the pirate with 
persons of rank and authority. For a series of years 
complaints had been made of cci^ain piracies committed 
in the West Indies, and encouraged by the inhabitants of the 
American colonies because of the advantages accruing to 
them from the purchase of tho commodities thus obtained. 
Lord Bellamont, who was governor of New York in 1695, 
determined to make an effort to suppress them. Consult- 
ing Colonel Livingston, a man of wealth and high cha- 
racter, he was advised to employ Captain Kidd, then com- 
manding a vessel of his own out of New York, because 
Kidd was known to be a man of courage and enterprise. 
Kidd was sent to England provided with credentials, and 
a company of noblemen, including the lord chancellor, the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earl of Eomney, and others, 
raised 6000^. for the expenses of fitting out a vessel in 
which Kidd was to cruise after the pirates. A royal com- 
mission was given to Kidd " to take and seize pirates, and 
bring them to justice ;" to which was added another com- 
mission, in which there was a general direction to Kidd 
not to molest the king's friends, and to bring all shipF 
taken to legal trial. Kidd returned to New York, in tlx 
' Adventure Galley,* the name given to the vessel equippc f 
for him, with a crew of one hundred and fifty-five mci: 
and after arranging that Colonel Livingston and hims( 1 
were to have one-fifth of the profits of his venture, 1 
sailed away towards Madagascar, to fulfil the duties of tl ( 
police of the seas. It is stated that his earlier operaticii 
were all fairly enough conducted ; but the sight of so many 
rich and defenceless merchant ships as he met on his wiiy 
was too much for him. He could not resist the tei^.ipta- 
tion — he the authorized destroyer of pirates — to turn pii ate 
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himself. He prowled about the mouth of the Bed Sea 
and the Malabar coast, seizing vessels and seLLii^ them, 
and among othera he captur^ one of four hundred tons 
burthen called the ' Quedagh Merchant.' Burning the 
' Adventure Gallej/ the property of his owner, he took 
the ' Queda^ Merchant ' to the West Indies, and having 
divided the proceeds of the cargo with his crew, taking 
forty shares to himself^ he bought a sloop and went off to 
Boston, in New En^and. He had' no sooner arrived than 
he was made prisoner, by order of Lord Bellamont, £or the 
news of his xlepitedations had anticipated him. Lord 
BeUamont sent to England for a ship to take Kidd away 
for trial at l^e Old Bailey. 

Great was the excitement in England wh^i it became 
known that an adv^iture, in which the lord chancellor 
and oihsr men of ^Ited position were shardbolders, was 
being piratically carried <hi. The Jacobites were forious, 
and tried to turn the incident to King William's dis* 
advantage; even the less ardent Whigs began to think 
i^t litSo had been gained by the Bevolntion of 1688. 
The government met the uproar boldly, determinedly, and 
honestly. Lord Som^rs, who held i^ great seal right 
worthily, did not iinch for a momcait, and the other 
noblem^i met iho insinuations of their enemies openly 
and courageously. It w&& resolved to treat Kidd as a 
common culprit, and to sul^t him to a full and open 
trial. The Jacobites in the House of Commons, however, 
tried to make political capital of the event, and actually 
moved that the letters patent granted to L(»rd Bellamont 
and others for the a^ropriation of property taken from 
pirates were ^ dishonouraMe to the king, against the laws 
of nations, contrary to the laws and statutes of the realm, 
an invasion of property, and destructive of commerce ;" 
and such was the perturbed state of the legislature, that 
the motion was only lost by a majority of thirteen in 
a house of three hundred and eighty-three members. 
Further, when Kidd arrived in England he was examined 
at the bar of the House of Commons, with a view to fix 
part of his guilt on the parties who had been concerned in 
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sending him on the ei^edition, but notliing arose to crimi- 
nate any of the parties. 

In Miiy, 1701, Kidd was put upon Lis trial at the Old 
Baaley. The indiotm^it charged him with murder as 
well as piracy. The former charge was introduced to 
secure a capitcd conviction in <^se of his acquittal of the 
cisune of piracy on technical grounds. He had indeed 
committed a brutal murder. There was a man in his 
crew named Moor. In a fit of anger, Kidd, after he had 
become a pirate, called the man a '^ dog." *' If I am so," 
retorted Moor, " you have made me so : you have brought 
me to ruin and many more." Kidd instantly struck the 
man on the head wim a wooden bucket, booped with iron, 
and Moor died the next day. The iarial was conducted 
with more than ordinary fairness, and Kidd having been 
found guilty on aH the dbargea, was ac^udged to be hanged 
at Execution Dock. He was executed on the 23fd of 
May, 1701. 

Lord Bellamont died at New York in March, 1701. 
His successor, Lord Cornbury, the gmndson of Hyde, 
Lord Clarendon, was an impoverished, dissolute nobleman, 
who had no qualification for the ofi&ce of governor beyond 
his necessities. His extravagance exposed him to the re- 
prehension of the house of assembly, and he was only too 
thankful when it passed a money vote relieving him from 
a small responsibility. In proportion to the weakness of 
the governor was the daring of the governed. It is, there- 
fore, no subject of surprise that about this period, 1702, 
when Queen Anne had succeeded to the throne, the New 
York assembly passed a resd-ution declaring '^that the 
imposing and levying (^ any moneys upon her Majesty^s 
subjects of thisoohmy, imder any pretence or -colour whatso- 
ever, witibout consent in a general assembly, is a grievance 
and a violation of the people's property." This was one 
of the earliest oi many similar resolutions passed at later 
fkeriiods, a^d under dillerent governors. Mr. Burnet, son 
of the ee^brated Bishop Burnet, was ihe only one who for 
a length of time managed tp control the affairs of the 
colony without calling the assembly together to exercise 
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their functions. This arose from the influence of Burnet's 
personal character, and the great efforts he made to check 
the aggressions of the Canadian French. After the appro- 
priation of Louisiana by Louis XTV., the French endea- 
voured to festablish a chain of forts to connect Canada 
with the Mississippi. They erected one at Frontignac, 
and another at Niagara, near the mouth of the river of that 
name which falls into Lake Ontario ; and they launched 
two vessels on th^ lake. To counteract their designs, 
Burnet raised a fort at Oswego, in Ontario, and held con- 
ferences with the Indians, whom he engaged to protect on 
the condition of their thwarting the purposes of the 
French. 

After Burnet left New York, to assume the governorship 
of Massachusetts, the assembly resumed its influence, and 
at length acquired so complete a control over the finances 
of the colony that, in 1736, when Governor Clark had dis^ 
solved the assembly, because it passed certain resolutions 
to contract the expenditure of 6000?. voted to pay certain 
colonial debts, the newly-elected assembly addressed the 
lieutenant-governor in these terms : — 

" We beg to be plain with your honour, and hope yoit 
will not take it amiss when we tell you that you are not 
to expect that we will either raise sums imfit to be raised, 
or put what we shall raise into the power of a governor to 
misapply, if we can prevent it ; nor shall we make up any 
other deficiencies than what we conceive are fit and just to 
be paid ; nor continue what support or revenue we shall 
raise for any longer time than one year ; nor do we think 
it convenient to do even that, until such laws are passed 
as we conceive necessary for the safety of the inhabitants 
of this colony, who have reposed a trust in us for that 
only purpose, and which we are sure you will think it 
reasonable we shall act agreeably to ; and, by the grace of 
Gk)d, we shall endeavour not to deceive them." 

Clark dissolved the assembly ; but it again met in 1740, 
and having come to the resolution not to grant revenue for 
more than one year, it secured its annual meeting, and this 
power it continued to maintain for many years. The 
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population of the New York colony at this time amotinted 
to one hundred thousand souls. Its progress was mate- 
rially impeded by the irruptions of the ftench and their 
Indian allies, which were not eflfectually checked until 1760. 

The people of Massachusetts were precisely of the same 
Blind with the New Yorkers in respect to money voting 
for public purposes, and refused to grant any regular 
stipend to a governor for many years, "'i'heyhad begun 
to feel themselves strong enough to resist royal authority. 
The inhabitants in 1718 had increased to ninety-four 
thousand ; they had a militia of fifteen thousand men, and 
tiieir trade employed four hundred and ninety-two ships 
and three thousand four hundred and ninety sailors. Never- 
theless, in their addresses and memorials to the king, they 
represented that it was impossible for a distant sovereign 
. to judge of the oppressions and exactions of the royal re- 
presentatives, and hence their assumption of control over 
their own finances. 

The wars between France and England in the reign of 
William and Mary, and " good Queen Anne," of course 
extended their influences to the American continent ; and 
Yaudreuil, the governor of the Canadas, based upon those 
hostilities his right to molest the English colonists in the 
closest proximity to the French possessions. These being 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, the greatest part of tho 
burthen fell upon them; and the Indian allies of the 
French were active in their cruelties. One of the most 
striking episodes of these wars was the massacre of Deerfield. 
It occurred in 1703. A party of three himdred French 
and Indians under one De Bouville, and his four brothers, 
came « upon the little town in tho night of the 28th of 
February. The watchmen of the town were of the same 
mind with the officers of Dogberry and Verges, they would 
"rather sleep than talk,*' and after "sitting upon the 
church bench till two, they went to bed." The enemy 
then entered, first surprising the principal guard-houso, 
which they had no difficulty in doing as the snow lay so 
deep upon tho ground it nearly reached the top of the 
walls. A large party then proceeded to the house of tho 
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Bev^ Mr. Williams, the mimi^ier, whom they seized, 
pnioned, and kept standing in hk shirt, notwithstand- 
ing Ohe intense cold, for an honr. They proceeded next 
to plunder his house and murder two of his children and 
a negress. His wife, with &e other five children and the 
minister himself, were then allowed to dress, and were 
carried off with one hnndred otiier inludntants. The 
remainder were slaughtered, and all tiie houses, oathonses, 
&c., set on fiare. Then the rietcax set forth cm- a march into 
Canada. On their way they murdered all of the Deerfield 
people, including poor Mr. Williams, wha wexe too feehle 
to march,, htuniiiig over ih& snrTiyora to Yandrenil, the 
governor. 

Such were amoi^ tim shodhdi^ scenes which duaauv 
teiized ike wars im which the Indiaaos were coacexned. 
We may rejoice that iJie progress of the white race for the 
past centmy has tended to redaee to infinitesimal pro> 
portions the numher of a race whom it seemed impossible 
to reconeile to Enrc^ean habits of life a&d notioiifi of 
Gkdatiaii chacii^ asd homaniiy. 



OHAPTER YIIL 



Progress of Virginia and Pennsylvania — Gkjvemor Denny and 
the assembly of Fennsylvania — Benjamin Fi-anklin — His career 
— ffis mission to England — ITie Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel obtains a footing in America — ^The Tuscarora. 
Indians — Disasters in Carolina — Negro insurrection — Treaty 
with the CJherokees — Sir Alexander Gumming takes six chiefe 
to England — Their reception — Carolina improves — Georgia, 
established as a colony — The Spaniards invade Georgia — 
Wesley and Whitfield visit America — Expedition of the New 
Englanders against Louisburg — Religious revivals — The 
French and English contend for possessions on the Ohio. 

YiBGiNiA, more than any other colony, enjoyed tranquillity 
and prosperity affcer the accession of William and Mary» 
The growth of tobacca ealai^ed with the European 
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demand, laying tli« loondation of Imndaome fortunes ; and 
education, based on the Christian religion, obtained firm 
root through the establishanent of the ^ College of William 
and Mary," for which a charter was obtained. The situa- 
tion of tiie ecdony, equally remote from the trouldesome 
neighbourhood of the Freoich in Canada and the Spaniards 
in Florida, insured its cjpiet progress until the commence- 
ment of the '' Seven Years* War," when all the possearaona 
of England were moce or less affected by the powerM 
enmity of France and her allies 

Pennsylvania,, through tibie prudence of its management 
as well as its local situation, was as fortunate as Virginia 
in being free from impediments to its progress ; for the 
quarrels which wera continually taking place between ihe 
assemUy and the^ local governors^ whenever the latter 
attempted to make any demands or take any measures 
inconfflstent with the relative positions of the parties, did 
not interfare with the general improvement of tioe colony. 
And alter aHy. these local ^^lair^s were not ci a very 
serious nature. The most remarkable dxfiEereneea arose 
when money was asked for to i^imish fortk ea^editi(His 
against Canada and Newfoundland in Qnee& Anne's reign^ 
It is a master of conscience with Quakers, and against 
iheii religious principles, to raise money " to hire men to 
fight or MU one another," and therefore they resisted all 
appUcaioAi^ froniL the gc^emor far the means of engaging 
the number of soldiers which had been required of Pennw 
sylvania. The assembly was ready enou^ to make the 
queen a present of 800L for her own purposes, and to let 
the governor have 200Z. for himself; but ina«nuch as 
they exacted, as a preliminary to these grants, tibiat th& 
governor should pass sundry other bills which they had 
prepared, and the governor doubted whether they would 
really grant the queen and himself the proffered supplies^ 
if he passed l^e other bills first, the government was often 
at a dead lock.. 

The good reputation which Pennsylvania had acquired 
attracted a great many adventurers from England aaid 
other lands to the settlement, and by the time George I. 
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came to the tlirone, they had reached such large propor- 
tions, that crime and disorder, unknown when the colony 
consisted only of Quakers, soon became rife. To curb 
these irregularities, committed by *< pirates and other loose 
vagrant people," coiu'ts of criminal jurisprudence became 
necessary. But there was a difficulty about the due 
administration of justice, arising out of the habitual 
refusal of the Quakers to take an oath. The king was 
therefore petitioned to allow of the reception of their 
solemn af&i-mation in lieu of the ordinary formula, and 
in 1725 the point was conceded. Moreover, the Quakers 
were permitted to wear their hats in courts of law. 

In 1717, Sir William Keith had been appointed 
governor of Pennsylvania. He appears to have been 
a temperate and enlightened man, and to have applied 
himseK earnestly and eflfectively to the duties of his office. 
He had, among other things, to settle some disputes 
between the Indians north and the Indians south of the 
colony, each of whom complained of the other. On that 
occasion he spoke regarding the sale of rum to the Indians. 
We may reproduce the passage of his speech, in reference 
to that matter, in partial vindication of the English 
fipom the reproach that they encouraged the use of 
ardent spirits among the tribos with a view to their de- 
struction. 

" I am sensible that rum is very hurtful to the Indians ; 
we have made laws that none should be cai'ried amongst 
them, or, if any is, that it should be staved and thrown 
upon the ground ; and the Indians have been ordered to 
destroy all the rum that comes in their way, hut they tcill 
not do it ; they tcill have rum ; and when we refuse it they 
will travel to the neighbouring provinces and fetch it ; 
their own women go to purchase it, and then sell it 
among their own people at excessive rates. I would 
gladly make any laws to prevent this that could be effec- 
tual; but the country is so wide, the woods are so dark 
and private, and so far out of my sight, if the Indians 
ttemselves do not prohibit their own people, there is no 
other way to prevent it ; for my part, I shall readily join 
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in any measures thai can be proposed for so good a 
purpose.*' 

Commercial returns fumisli an excellent clue to the 
wealth and prosperity of a State. It will be interesting to 
derive from these records some idea of the material 
advancement of Pennsylvania by the year 1731 ; when 
the colony, although the youngest on the continent, had 
more white inhabitants in it than all Virginia, Maryland, 
and the Carolinas put together. Philadelphia was the 
second largest capital city in British America ; and owing 
to the excellence of the laws of Pennsylvania, and the 
ample toleration allowed to all persuasions, it had acquired 
this large population. The exports were of great variety 
and considerable value. Cereals, salted beef and pork, 
bacon, hams, butter, cheese, cider, apples, soap, myrtle- 
wax candles, starch, hair-powder, tanned leather, bees-wax, 
tallow candles, strong beer, linseed oil, spirits, deer-skins, 
kelp, tobacco, lumber (sawn wood), and many drugs were 
among the products of the colony. Moreover, the Penn- 
sylvanians built two thousand tons of shipping annually, 
and employed six thousand tons more in their own trade. 
They carried on a great commerce with Portugal, the 
Dutch settlements, the West Indies, the Canaries, Madeira, 
and the Azores. The exports to England, for which they 
obtained her manufactures in exchange, amounted to 
180,000Z. annually. A good deal of business was likewise 
done with Newfoundland, whence they obtained salt cod- 
fish, which was thence carried to Spain, Portugal, and 
the Catholic ports in the Mediterranean for consumption 
during Lent. 

The year 1757 is remarkable, in the history of Penn- 
sylvania, for a dispute between the governor (Mr. Denny) 
and the assembly, which ultimately brought into promi- 
nence one of the most distinguished men in American 
history, Dr. Benjamin Franklin. It seems that the 
assembly had voted his Majesty George II., for purposes 
of military defence, the sum of 100,000Z., by a tax on all 
the estates, real and personal, and taxable within the 
province. Governor Denny refused his assent to the bill, 
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091 tli6 ground that it was imjost to the proprietarj bodj, 
whom he represented, that they should be called Txpoa to 
pay taxes upon their nnimprored lands* The assembly 
held a high tone, and insisted npon Ihe ace^otanee of ihe 
bill in tiie form in wbldi they had prepared it. The 
goyenior was obstinate. At length the assembly lesolTed 
to appeal to> ihe king, and, with this object, selected Ben- 
jamin Franklin to take their petiticm to En^jjand and 
odyooftte the^ cause. 

Benjamin Frankkiin was (me of those highly giftect mes 
upon whom the ^thet ^^wonderM" hsk not been un- 
suitably bestowed* He was born at Boston, MassachuaettSy 
in 1706. Mad Hs faiiher's means permit^sd, h& would 
have been edusaieil jBbr tiie ministry. Bis father was a 
tallow-chandler, a line of business for which Fraaddin had 
but Httle taste. He tried the cutlery bueaniass, but there 
was a c^lcuUy about paying the apprentiee premxnm, 
fflid Benjamin ih&n. turned printer, entering the office of 
one of M» brothers at ]^w Yoikas a con^ositor.: This 
pursuit naturally gave Mm & taste for lettersy and he 
employed all his leisure m assiduous studies* From New 
York he went to Fhiladd^ia ;; and the att^Btiim of the 
governor of Pennsylvania, ^ W. E^ith, beu^ attracted 
to hran, he was advised to go to En^and to mature his 
knowledge of the businegs he had diosen. The money he 
earned in England ^laMed him to visit the Continent of 
Europe, after which he retunied to-Philadeli^iia to resume 
his old oceupatieau From the journeyman, to tibe master 
prai^eF wa& but a step ; and Franklin, be^re he was tibdrty 
years of age, was at the head of a concern, made the more 
provable by the puhlication of works a£ which he was the 
author. Pamphleteering was mmh in vogue in* those days, 
for the newspaper had not acqicsred the eemmaiHling 
position which it now occupies as one* of the greatest 
institutions resulting from and prodnnesi^ civilization. 
Franklin wrote pam^ets on all the popular topics of the 
day. But he ako issued a newspaper, and in 1782 com- 
menced an almanac, which, from the numerous '^wise saws 
and modem instances " which it contaiuedf, beeamea house- 
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liold word for many yearer, not only in America, but in some 
of tlie countries in Europe. "Poor Richard's" proyerbs 
were im everybody's mouth in more languages l£an one. 
All this time Franklin studied while he worked, and ere 
long had mastered the Latin, French, ^anish, and Italian 
languages. His abilities and character recommended him 
strongly to the government, and he was appointed ta 
several important posts m succession. In 1734 he was 
the government printer; in 1786 the general assembly 
made him tiieir clerk; in 1737 he was appointed post- 
master of Philadelphia. These o£&ces left hint more 
leisure Idian he could command in business, and he appfied 
it to scientific investigations, and Idie introductien of many 
useful inv^itioxm and civic organizatkms. Hi» adminia* 
trative powers were manifested in his revival of military 
d^adj^Miey which had Mien into* desuetude, and tha esta- 
bHsl^neni of literary dubs and societies* He isvented a 
stove which bears hiis name to this hour ; it had thet merit 
of diffusing heat more generally than tibe open grite in 
use in England, an important improvement in a aMmtry^ 
where the winters are peculiarly severe. The paving tho 
streets and lighting them with gas: were likewise^sugig^sted 
by Franklin; and to him is owing the ficst orgaidzatiiMft of 
fire companies^ a valuable and necessary institutiei^ i&r 
the houses in the town of Philadelphia were dxMfiy built 
ci wood. Judicial bottoms fell upon Franklin while he 
thus exerted himsdf iov the pubBc good. Justice of the 
peace and aMeiman of the ei^ were ofiBces which he held 
wi& dignity. In 1744 he was elected a member of the 
general assembly, and about the same time he mode those 
experiments in electricity,, by attracting the ligbitmsg to a 
steel key isolated on a kite string, which have immortalized 
him.* In the treaties with the Indians, and at the con- 
ventions held to arrange measures of defence against the 
French, Franklin's presence was always deoned iadis* 

♦ In frent of the City Hall of Boston stands a monument of the excel- 
lent and accomplished Benjamin Franklin. On one of the four sides of the 
pedestal is a basso relievo in bronze, representing him in the act of trying 
Ais experiment. 
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pensable, and his wise suggestions were listened to with 
reverence and profit. 

The propriety of selecting such a man to seek redress 
from the home government was made manifest in the 
results. For five years did Benjamin Franklin urge the 
cause of his clients. Ultimately, the royal assent was 
obtained to a bill which placed the taxation of the 
colonists upon an equitable footing. A vote of twenty 
thousand dollars was no more than an adequate compen- 
sation for a delicate mis&ion conducted with great sagacity 
and firmness. 

Turn we now to Carolina. From the beginning of the 
•eighteenth century to the reign of George II. this colony 
had become the scene of much disorder, partly owing to 
ihe rapacity and imprudence of its governors, and partly to 
its exposed situation on the southern frontier of the British 
possessions in America. In the first place there were 
;S6rious religious disputes arising out of Lord Grenville's 
attempt to establish episcopacy throughout the colony, and 
deprive the dissenters of the right of voting at elections 
io the general assembly. A law was passed to that effect, 
but the ministry of Queen Anne disapproved of the 
measure, and it was repealed. Still the attempt to render 
Episcopacy (or Protestantism) the dominant religion was 
not altogether tmreasonable. Archbishop Tillotson had 
obtained a charter for the establishment of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
no place more urgently cWled for its useful operation 
than the interior of the province of Carolina.. There was 
a population of between six thousand and seven thousand 
colonists, besides negroes and Indians. Ministers of the 
churches of England and Scotland were maintained in 
Charleston ; but in the country there were neither places of 
worship nor schools, and reasonable fear existed that the 
scattered whites would in time degenerate to a con- 
dition of barbarism, scarcely superior to that of the abo- 
rigines of the wilderness. To supply these destitute 
colonists with proper means of instruction was one of tho 
main objects of the Gospel society, and no better method 
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offered itself than the legal establishment of the Ohurch 
of England. The palatine fancied that the internal 
troubles and differences of the colony were, occasioned 
by the clashing sentiments of the people in respect to 
religion. A bond of union he held to be necessary, and 
since religion had proved the firmest cement of every State, 
he considered that it might be profitably applied to the 
case of Carolina. He gave a preference to the episcopal 
form of church government because it was more favour- 
able to a monarchy and the civil constitution than the 
Presbyterian, as in it a chain (^f de|)endence subsists 
from the highest to the lowest ecclesiastical functionary. 
We have seen th^t the argument had not the requisite 
force with Queen Anne's Ministers. The society had to 
operate without the aid of the Church establishment. This, 
however, was not the only evil which afflicted Carolina at 
the period of which we treat. Pirates infested the coast, 
and obstructed trade at the mouth of the river Ashley. 
A terrible hurricane, a destructive fire, and a devastating 
epidemic were among the additional calamities. An 
abortive expedition against the Spanish settlement of 
St. Augustine did not improve matters. Then followed 
more Indian massacres. Parties of emigrants from France 
and Germany, refugees from religious persecution, settled 
on the Trent, a branch of the Neuse, and were allowed a 
hundred acres of land each. The Tuscarora and Coree 
tribes, apprehending that their total extinction was in- 
tended, fell upon the refugees and murdered nimibers of 
the settlers : neither sex nor age was spared. This 
occurred in the more northern part of the colony. A 
similar scene was enacted in the south, where the Yamassees 
and Apalachians swarmed. Governor Craven marched 
against the savages with twelve hundred men, and ex- 
pdled them from their province, after a hard-fought and 
sanguinary battle. Colonel Barnwell was equally suc- 
cessful in the north. He burst through their wooden 
breastworks, killed, wounded, or »uade captive a thousand 
Tuscaroras, and forced the remaind )r to migrate. 

The lands in the south deserlied by the Indians were 
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af>propria*ed for the iise and «ncoMrag^meat g£ settlers, 
and £ve bimdred Induoeii at once trazksported themselves 
to Caralina. The pri^rietors of Caroli^ who resided in 
England, looking with jealcmsy iipcm all sudb proceeedings, 
repealed the act of the GaroJinian assembly, and caused 
the lands to be laid out in baronies. This led the settlers 
to desert the sontheni paa^ of the province, where they 
mi^ have been ^xtaremely useful as a bander to Spanish 
aggression, and betake i^aemselves te i^e north. Subse- 
quently, a considerable number of Swiss exiled themsdves 
to OskTolina, but 1^ oHmi^ alTeoted them seriously, and 
many feH viotams to its ravines. 

Thieee accumulated disasteES had interf^^ very seri- 
ously, as may be imagined, with the advanc^n^xt of 
Carolina. So mut^ so, in point of fact, that in 1725, 
when ihQ odbny had been establi^ed Ib^y-four jears, 
there were nidt more than £ourte^i thousand residents. 
This gloomy state of afO&irs satisfLed the jonpri^rs that 
their prc^erty had deteriorated beyond ihe possibility of 
redemption fio loaag as it remained in their hands. 
Besides, ihej had had quite enough of the diflculty of 
managing a distant peop&, who continually set tiie autho- 
rity of l£e local governors at d^ance. The proprietary, 
therefore, were glad of the opportuni%- of trai^erring 
the province of Carolina to King Gborge L, for the con- 
sideration of 22,50QZ. 

But the enp (k misfortune was not yet filled in Carolina. 
Not many years elapsed ere a negro revolt of a v^y 
serious character broke out The employment of slaves 
who could work in the fields and plantations in a hot 
climate had been found so profitable, ihuk in 1739 there 
were no fewer than forty thousand in the oolony. Slavery 
is not without its advocates and admirers, but the slaves 
are not among the number; and if they weie not naturally 
supine, and as ignorant of the blessings of liberty as they 
are stirong and fierce when roused, they would not submit 
to the conditions of life which ihe cupidity and superior 
morale of <iie white man imposes upon ik&m. In the 
present instance the Spaniards of Florida had zepresented 
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to the slaves the happy state of existence enjoyed by men 
in the military service of Spain, and had induced many 
negroes to abscond from Carolina and enter a regiment. 
This circimistance, combined with the active exertions of 
Spanish emissaries in Carolina, led the negroes to organize 
a revolt. Obtaining arms from a store or warehouse in 
Store, they began to massacre the colonists, and to 
plunder and bum their dwellings. Twenty imfortunate 
families had Mien under their fury when, tempted by the 
rum to which they had obtained access, they reduced 
themselves to helplessness by intoxication, and were 
in this condition assailed by the militia, and either 
captured or dispersed. Many £ed to the woods, and others 
returned to the plantations. What the musket and bayonet 
of the militia began, the law completed; and all the 
leaders and principal insurgents were publicly executed. 

The transfer of Carolina to the crown of England was 
inaugurated by a measure at once wise and just It was 
deemed not enough that the Carolinians should have a 
governor, assisted by a council and an assembly, the one 
composed of members appointed by the crown, and the 
other elected by the colonists; l^e domestic security of 
the sfittlers was considered a matter of paramount im- 
portance. Unless they could have carried on their in- 
dustrial o|>erations with vigour, and freed from molestation 
by their neighbours, the best fonn of government would 
have been of little avaiL 

South Carolina is bounded by the Savannah river. At 
the head of this stream, and stretching as far westerly as 
ihe Apaladhiaax monmiains, the land was occupied by a 
Yerj powerful nation of savages called the Cherokees. 
These people might have been exceedingly troublesome 
to the Carolinians. Good sense dictated that an alliance 
€h»uid be formed with them upon principles xd equity, 
i3alculated to insure their ordinary friendship. In 1730, 
.ther^re. Sir Alexander Cummii^ was sent out, armed 
with the necessary aui^iority fc^ entering into a treaty 
with the Cherokees. He pr4>ceeded on his errand to the 
hills, «ad invited the chiefs to meet 1dm. The reputation 
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wliicli tlie Europeans had by this time acquired for valour 
in war led to an immediate acquiescence in his summons. 
At the interview, all the chief warriors agreed to acknow- 
ledge themselves subjects of George II., and to look to 
him for protection ; and, in earnest of their reliance on the 
good faith of the British, six chiefs, with the consent of 
the whole nation of the Cherokees, agreed to accompany 
Sir Alexander Gumming to England. 

There are interesting descriptions extant of the reception 
of the Gherokees in England. The simple people were 
struck with wonder and admiration at ^1 the evidences of 
civilization which came under their notice in London, and 
they readily pledged themselves to observe with fidelity 
the engagements they were required to enter into for the 
preservation of a peaceable intercourse with the English 
colonists. The alliance was to be offensive and defensive, 
and the colonists were to trade with the Indians, and 
furnish them with all manner of goods they might want, 
and make haste and build houses, and plant com towards 
the towns of the Cherokees behind the great mountains. 
The king, through the interpreters, employed "the figures 
of speech common to the Cherokees, and told them that 
^* the chain of friendship between him and the Gherokees 
was like the sun, which shone both in Britain and upon 
the mountains in America, and equally warmed the hearts 
of Indians and of Englishmen ; that as there were no spots 
or blackness in the sun, so neither was there rust or 
foulness in the chain." " And as the king had fastened 
one end to his breast, he desired them to carry the other 
«nd of the chain and fasten it to the breast of Moytoy of 
Tellegico, and to the breasts of all their old wise men, 
their captains- and people, never more to be made loose or 
broken." 

The reply of the Cherokees was eminently characteristic : 
" We are come hither from a mountainous place, where 
nothing but darkness is to be found ; but we are now in a 
place where there is light. There was a person in our 
country • he gave us a yellow token of warlike honour, 
which is left with Moytoy of Telligico, and as warriors 
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we received it. He came to us like a warrior from you. 
A man he is ; his talk is upright, and the token he left 
preserves his memory among us. We look upon you as if 
the great king were present ; we love you as representing 
the great king ; we shall die in the same way of thinking. 
The crown of our nation is different from that which the 
great King George wears, and from what we saw in the 
Tower. But to us it is all one. The chain of friendship 
shall be carried to our people. We look upon the great 
King George as the sun, and as our father, and upon our- 
selves as his children. For though we are red and you 
are white, yet our hands and hearts are joined together. 
When we shall have acquainted our people with what we 
have seen, our children, from generation to generation, 
will always remember it. In war we shall always be one 
with you. The enemies of the great king shall be our 
enemies; his people and' ours shall be one, and shall die 
together. We came here naked and poor as the worms 
of the earth, but you have everything ; and we that have 
nothing must love you, and will never break the chain of 
friendship that is between us. Here stands the governor 
of Carolina, whom we know. This small rope that we 
show you is all that wo have to bind our slaves with, and 
it may be broken. But you have iron chains for yours. 
However, if we catch your slaves, we will bind them as 
well as we can, and deliver them to our friends and take 
no pay for it. We have looked round for the person that 
was in our country — he is not here ; however, we must 
say that he talked uprightly to us, and we shall never 
forget him. Your white people may very safely build 
houses near us; we shall hurt nothing that belongs ta 
them, for we are children of one father, the great king, 
and shall live and die together." Then laying down his 
feathers upon the table, he added, " This is our way cf 
talking, which is the same thing to us as your letters in 
the book are to you ; and to you, beloved men, we deliver 
these feathers in confirmation of all we have said." 

The sequel proved that it was good policy to let these 
Cherokees have ocular proof of the power of England. 
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Upon tboir retsm to Cecrolina they fulfilled tbeir eompact 
wii^ the kiBg, and his Mi^estj having granted Auudry 
privileges to the colony, aid Bent out seventy pieoes <^ 
artillery wherewith to arm two ioria at Port fi^^al, and on 
the Alatami^a^ Carolina became prosperons aaod p^olar. 
The prodace of the province in a few years was douhled. 
In 1731, the exports amounted to thirty-nine tiio^sand 
barrels of rice, and large quantities of deer^-^inE^ furs, 
naval stores, and provisions ; and «bove Mteen hondred 
negroes were imported into it. 

We h^ve now to speak of die estaMiflhyncaal; of the co- 
hmy <^ Georgia, which afterwards became a Southem^tiUie. 

Two purposes w^re to be miswered in f ormii^. a new 
colony. Oaroluia needed protection ^a her southern fron- 
tier, and many poor and indigent people in Great Britain 
tmd Izeland required homes. The latter object «fpeared 
to be <^ paramount izxiportasoe to a considerable namber 
of bene^^i&t perscms, who, in the most disinterested 
manner, subscribed lar^^e sums of money towards <dothing, 
axming, purdiasing utensilfi Ibr cultivation, and trans- 
portmg a body of settkois to the ri^t bank «f the river 
SavanBJfth. Letters patent beii^ obtained for the legal 
execnticm of this chantaUe design, the -ei^ttesprmeHm called 
the settlem^it Geoi^a, in l^nour of the king. In 
November, 1732, one hundred and oxteen po(»: people 
embarked for Geoigia under the care of one James C^le- 
i^orpe, a iarustee of 1^ founders ; and in a very short time 
the ground was cleared for the eredioa <^ a town, to 
which the name of Savannah was given. Oglethorpe next 
established a,Bfticable relationsr with the (>eek Lidians, 
and received from them, ia token of their regard, a 
buf&do's skin adorned inside witii &e head 4uad feaUiers 
of an eagle, because the eagle was an emblem of 4^9eed, 
and the bufiGiilo of strea^^.* They t(^ him that the 
English were as swift as the bird, and as stioi^ m the 

* The reader will scarcely &il to obsei-re that the same qrmbels were 
popular with the Assyrians. The winged bulls which were found carved 
upon huge bloclcs of stone, and are now in the British Hnseom, attest this 
coinoidenceofidea. 
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b«i»i, fimee, lik« lihe former, ^ej flew aver vast seas to 
the ut to 'most eor&ers of the earth, and like the latter^ ihej 
were fio «trong that noiftimg cotdd withstand 1iiem« 

O^tborpe took fiome C^reek Indians to England^ where 
they wene made mttdk of, and on '3ieir return they pro- 
mised, like the <Bierokees, perpetoal fidelity to tiie in- 
terests of England. 

It would be as tedious as a twice-told tale were we to 
reconnt the disasters «nd trouHes which beset liie first 
attiempts to seMe <teorgia. The trustees were ignorant of 
the art of founding a colony, the colonists were ignorant 
of the means of toimng a nem poasesfiioa t<» account. 
A plan for laakiag tibe celtleis at ^onfid eitril juad military 
totally failed. Wlule tk« poor people who wnst out wim 
Oglethorpe, and many who followed "fliOTti, could obtain 
supplies of food from England^ ^suXtivatlon languished. 
The climate was hostile to their operations; they had no 
seed; Ihey kaew not what prod»ee wouM be the most 
profitidpfte: the fifwiiiards tried to sediioe<iieCre^IjMliaBS, 
and o&erwisa to molest the oettlees. Indeed, the Spaniards 
set ftp a chum, to Cleori^, and ^aailt a lox^taress at Augustine, 
en t£e Fkiida feoataer, to threaten the deotgians. Ogle- 
thorpe WM afpoiiKted » xaajor-g^eral by ^e king, and 
sent out witii a vegunent-ofrnx hundred mten to ]^oteet the 
eolony. The TOgimenft «t one tiHke mutimed, taA an 
attempt mm made 1^ some of ^ men to ^asassina^ the 
geaenil. Xntknately, tte Spaaliards invaded Geesgia widi 
three diMUBand men, aaad « fleet of ^iiirty^two si^l. They 
established themsdLves in JekylTs BoHnd. Oglethorpe, 
witk « body ei Hi^ilanders Mid Indiane, made several 
gallant attempts to dislodge them, and by means of 
strategy, aided by the fortuitous appectf anee ef three ships 
from Sottth Caroliiia, ke ait lengtik lOompeBed 'iShiB ^enii^ 
fleet to oetm. Duz^ dil l^is time ^^e Oarolisians gave 
no subitaitiai aswrtaaoe to OgMhoipe, of vAkom they 
were exteemely jealcms, and n€»i4y rii^d iSk» safety of 
Carolina hy their laattesition to the defemnve aittitude of 
iihe Geoiigia 'Oolony, so foitunately ^for them) placed 
between cbnger 90f3i the integrity of their poesesdoas. 
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It must not be forgotten tliat about this time the cele- 
brated preaohers, Wesley and Whitfield, visited Greorgia 
with religious and charitable purposes. Whitfield was 
singularly active, pious, eloquent, and zealous; he tra- 
versed the Atlantic several times, raised subscriptions in 
England for the poor settlers, and preached the gospel 
with unwonted earnestness. But he did not escape 
calumny. Those who could not comprehend the extensive 
views of the pioneer in the great cause of freedom, 
vilified the illustrious preacher ; but posterity has vindi- 
cated his fjune, and Cowper the poet wrote of him — ' 

** He loved the world that hated him ; the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere ; 
Assailed by scandal and the tongue of stri&. 
His only answer was, a blameless life, — 
And be that forged, and he that threw, the dart. 
Had each a bro&er's interest in his heart." 

Turn we now to Massachusetts, always a colony of 
interest from its steady efforts to combine self-government 
with loyalty to the crown. Our history has reached the 
middle of the last century. In 1744, war having again 
broken out between France and England, the French 
privateers were active in interrupting the commerce of the 
English colonies. They had a port at Cape Breton called 
Louisburg, very strongly fortified, which was of great use 
to them in peace as a harbour of refuge for their ships, 
and in war time formed a point d^appui for attacks on the 
fisheries of the northern colonies, and, if necessary, upon 
Nova Scotia. The capture of Louisburg was conse- 
quently an object of great importance ; and ihe government 
of Massachusetts, assisted by the oiher colonies of New 
England and by Pennsylvania, resolved to attempt it. 
The operation was very skilfully conducted. A squadron 
of ships of war arrived from England to assist the land 
forces, and the approaches to the fortress were established 
in the ordinary way. The French commander seeing no 
possibility of saving Louisburg, for the ships sent to his 
rescue were intercepted, determined to surrender, and 
articles of capitulation were signed 16th June, 1-744. 
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A military enterprise connected with tlie attack is worthy 
of mention. A morass interposed between the shore and 
the spot where the breaching guns had to be placed. 
How to get the cannon to the required spot was the diffi- 
culty. It was solved by the ingenuity of Captain Noyes. 
There happened to be some hundreds of pairs of snow- 
shoes in the camp. Noyes caused a number of drags, 
twenty feet by sixteen, smooth and flat at the bottom, to 
be constructed. Putting the guns on these vehicles, and 
taking fifty men accustomed to travel with snow-shoes, a 
long rope was attached to the drag, and the morass was 
passed without difficulty. The guns were covered with 
seaweed until the battery had been erected, when the sea- 
weed was removed and the battery disclosed. General 
Pepperell, who commanded the expedition, was knighted 
for the exploit ; Cape Breton was restored to the French 
by the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. 

The gradual diminution of the number of Indians in 
Massachusetts, as the work of forest clearance went on, 
contributed materially to the prosperity of the colony; 
and there is nothing of consequence to record between 
1744 and 1760, if we except certain discontents and mis- 
understandings arising out of the increased use of bullion 
in the place of paper money — a curious subject of discord, 
seeing that in other colonies the excessive issue of paper 
money constituted the foundation of much dissension. 

If it were not rather out of place to dwell upon the 
revival of religion in a fEuniliar history of a State, it would 
be our duty to notice here that in 1735 a decided indica- 
tion of a revival spirit manifested itself at Northampton, 
Massachusetts. It was, no doubt, accelerated by the 
visits of Wesley and Whitfield, and had a singular effect 
on society at large. In Trunbull's * History of Connecti- 
cut,' it is stated that the old and the young were alike 
affected by the revival. The places of worship were 
crowded to excess on lecture days as well as on the 
45abbath. Not only were the places of worship filled, but 
outside the doors and windows the people crowded to hear 
the preacher. "There was in the minds of people a 
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general fear of sm, and oi the wrath oi God dtixyoimoed 
agaiBfit it. There seemed to be a gi^aeral conTietuHi that 
aU the ways of men were e^il hei&re the eiyes of the Lord." 
One thing is certain : the ends ci momSdisj were served by 
the leligjieasf emthnaiftfiffia, ios etkae &i dOL kinds was put 
aside by eomosoB eons€3i£. Theli^ iMUmpensDce^ Hcen- 
tiousness, j^^UEieBeBB^ &e., wete put away for the time, 
and tbeve can be so ^^8ti(»ft that permanently beileficial 
resultflp easued fnm the moral ixaaat ghen to tiae people of 
New England « 

We ha^e abready seen that^ while the EngHah were 
steadily in^roviiig aifed enlargii^ their posaessions on the 
western shores ^ the Atl^tie,. uid extending thdr 
dominions by gnNLual advances through the f cKEssta lying 
still farth^ westerly, the French had settled themselres 
in the north, ^ the bai^ of the riTer St Ijowrenoe and 
the lakes Erie and Ontario^ aitd wese tryb^ to acqiaire on 
«nintemq>ted ehain of territory £rom tik>9e regions to the 
month of the Mississi|^. li followed, &at in the proE^- 
6ati<»k of these otijeets the interests of the two nations 
must necessarily eksh^ feat the Treadi crossed the path of 
the Engliab^ aiid would haye eontfined the latter to a com- 
parativdy Barrow strip upon the Atlantie coast, while 
they obtained the soverdignty of &e whole of the re- 
mouicbr of the. yost contineirt. Out of this coUisten 
arose a war, eommeneing in 17^ and only terminatnsg 
fire years kto, when the French wore esmp^ed to give 
up &e wlK^Ie of their possesstonE in Ameriea. 

As this war was hot an epnode m tibe hi^iory of the 
United StateSyit doea not ekun a Tery extended notice in 
these pages; but inasmuch ^ it introdnoed upon the 
seene the most dlstii^ulshed man in the annals of 
Arnica, ii cannot be alkigether passed orer. 

The portion of Amenea occupied by ihe Frendi, and 
which formed the theatre of war at the period of which 
we treat, was that lying between Qnebeo in Canada and 
Pittsburg in Pennsylvania — extending westerly to the 
Lakes, and easterly to the yicbiitf of YcnQont. A com- 
pany of I^lififameii had obtoiBfld a grant of six hundred 
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thoHsaod aeres of land in the yicinity of the CHiio mer, 
and afi this ^ant intersected the eommumeaticm between 
Canada and Loni^ana, the gpf&mt» of Canada protested 
agunst the alleged encroachmeixt^ The agents of the 
Ohio company, however, ecnottiniied thdr survey cf the 
country as £ur as the &lls of the Ohio rirer, and during 
tins operation three of thdr number w^re seized and 
carried to Fort Presqu'ile, oa lake Erie, by a IVench 
party. The remainder of the Engliah took refuge in the 
settlemi^t of the Tnrghtee Indians^ while the French, 
resolving to p^^evere in asserting their right to the ter- 
ritory; c<mfitnicted c^er fortresses still furrier south, on 
the banks of the Ohio and the Waba^ The Ohio com-, 
pany complained to the goTemor o£ Virginia. The 
governor, Mr. Bobert Dinwiddie, immediately determined 
to deaosand, in the name of tiie king, that the Frendk 
should desist from the {Hroaeention of their designs. The 
Freaeh officer, commanding on tiie Ohio, was stationed at 
a distance of fo^ hundred miles, and the road to the fort 
he oeeiqded lay, for one half that distaawe^ throngh an 
unexplored vdldemees inhabited l^ Indians. The trans- 
mission of the message, eqpeoially as the weather was very 
severe, was a work of p^dl uid &tigae ; bat, nevertheless, 
a young Yirginiaoi, a ^' pupil of the wilderness,'' was 
foiu^ roady to undertake it. This gallant spmt was 
Geobgb Washiikiton, thoDt but twenty-two years cf age. 
In Hie middle of November, accompanfed only by an inter- 
preter, four attendants, and a guide — one Gist, a daring 
forester, who had been employed as a surveyor by the 
Ohio company — Washington followed the Indian track 
throu^ forest soUtudes, glooiifl^ with the fallen leaves 
and solemn sadness of late afutunm, across mountains, 
rocky ravines, and streams. l%rou^ aleet and snow he 
rode in foiff days to the bifurcation of ti^ Ohia He at 
once saw the destiny of the place, and after areatii^ in ima- 
gination a fortress and a city, he and his party swam tiiedr 
horses across the Alleghanny and wrapped their blankets 
around them for the night <m its north-west bank. The 
chief of the Delaware Vidians here met Washington, and 
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conducted him througli rich alluvial fields to the valley at 
Logstown. The Delawares had been insulted by the 
French when they had ventured to remonstrate upon the 
incursions of those settlers. "Where/* asked the Delas 
wares, " are the lands of the Indians, if the French elaim 
one side of the river and the English the other ?" The 
simple remonstrance was cavalierly treated by the French 
interlopers. With them might was the foundation of 
right. The Delaware chief said to George Washington, 
" We are brothers — ^we are one people — ^I will send buck 
the French speech-belt and will make the Shawnees and 
the Delawares do the same." They proceeded to the 
French port at Venango. The French officer intimated 
that his countrymen would not relinquish their intention 
of taking possession of the Ohio. " The English," said 
he, " can raise, we know, two men to our one ; but they 
are too dilatory to prevent any enterprise of ours." The 
party then went on to Fort Le Boeuf. The December 
rains had swollen the creeks — the messengers could pass 
them only by felling trees for bridges. Thus Washington 
and his attendants proceeded, now killing a buck and now 
a bear, delayed by excessive rains and snows, by mire and 
swamps. At Le Boeuf, Washington had an interview with 
the French commander, Grardeur de St. Pierre, from whom, 
however, he obtained no other satisfaction than an assur- 
ance that he would refer the matter of his mission to the 
governor of Canada. Washington then returned to Vir- 
ginia. His journey back was even more fraught with 
peril than that to the Ohio. The rapid current of French 
creeks dashed the party against rocks ; in shallow places 
they waded across the streams, the water congealing on 
their clothes where the ice had lodged. In the bend of 
the rivers they carried their canoes across their necks. 
At Venango they foimd their horses, but so weak that the 
travellers went on foot heedless of the storm. The cold 
increased very fast ; the paths grew worse by a deep snow . 
continually freezing. Impatient to get back with his 
despatches, the young envoy, wrapping himself in an 
Indian dress, with gun in haiid and a pack on his back, 
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the day after Christmas quitted the usual path, and with 
Gist for his sole companion, by the aid of the compass he 
steered the nearest way across the country for the fork. 
An Indian, who had lain in wait for him, fired at him 
from not fifteen paces' distance, but, missing him, became 
his prisoner, " I would have killed him," said Gist some 
time afterwards, "but Washington forbade it." Dis- 
missing their captive at night, they Valked about half a 
mile, then kindled a fire, fiied their course by the com- 
pass, and continued travelling all night and all the next 
day until quite dark. They slept on the bare ground, 
with no other shelter than the leafless forest trees. On 
reaching the Alleghanny, with one poor hatchet and a 
whole day's work, a raft was constructed and launched. 
But before they were half over the river they were 
caught in the floating ice and expected every moment to 
be crushed. Putting out tho setting pole to stop the raft, 
Washington was jerked into the deep water, and saved 
himself only by grasping at the rafb logs. They were 
obliged to make for an island. There lay Washington 
imprisoned by the elements ; but the late December night 
was intensely cold, and on the ijioming he found the river 
frozen. Not until he reached Gist's settlement in 
January, 1754, were his toils lightened. 

How different is the appearance of the country on the 
shores of the Ohio to what it was when Washington 
proceeded on his dangerous mission I The city of Pitts- 
burg, at the confluence of the Monongahela and Alleghanny 
streams has arisen, and rivals in the number of its iron 
factories the most busy towns in England. The discovery 
of vast beds of coal in the Alleghanny hills suggested the 
establishment of various manufactories, of which that 
mineral is an important element, and now the natural 
beauties of the site are entirely obscured by the clouds of 
smoke arising from the niunerous furnaces. The river's 
shores are crowded with magnificent steamers and craft of 
all kinds. The town (nam^ after William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham) has a population of fifty thousand souls, and a 
fragment of the ruins of Fort Du Quesne is all that remains 
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to indicate that tke «^t wa& once a bone of oonien^on 
between the English and their fuondam mals for eso^e, 
the French. 

On Wafihington'a letnm to Virginia, he was at onee ap- 
pointed colooel of a regimenir whidi had recently been raided, 
and when the sprii^ opened he advanced towards Ftot 
BuQuesne, aLtaated at &e jvnetioB of the Alkghaany and 
Monongahela riTCss in t£e heart of the diq>cited terntopj. 
The Fr^ich comBian^r^ wiidi a superior fbree, sallied oat 
to attack him. Waediington threw up seme works to 
defend himself, but was ultimately compelled to ea^tuliate 
oxk honourable terms, and to return to Virginia. The 
gauntlet had now he/Wi thrown down, and war was in- 
evilable. The British gOYemment immediatel j prepared 
to assart the dignity of the crown and the r^te of the 
colonists, and in tiiie following jear despat^eda §oree 
under Grenaral ij^raddodk to expel the I'rench and keep 
possession of the territory. The e^qiense, was to be borne 
by ^e colonies. GbTermnent undertook to advance the 
nKmey, which was to be repaid by a tax upon the coloBtes, 
to be imposed by Parliament. The New l^iglanders 
ol]gected to the tax, <m the ground that tib^ weare not 
represented in the Bri:tidi ^krMament^ and to {Ms ob- 
jection they resolutdy adhered at a later period. In the 
mean time Braddock arrived. Three expeditioiM operaidng 
Upon different parts of the territory ^ the Fr^ich were 
organissed. General Johnson was sent against Tieon- 
deroga ; General Shirley was to attack Niagara and Fort 
Frontignae, and Braddodc advanced to Z>a(|^e8ne. Brad- 
dock was a soldier of small e3q>erience said less wisd<Hn. 
Ddsr^arding iho advice teiKla^ him not to proceed 
through the forests without great circumspeetion, he was 
assailed by the eneniy in ambush and mortally wounded. 
More than one half of his detachment was annihilated, and 
all his stafi^ witii tl» ezeeptioin of Colonel Washix^tcm, 
were either killed or wounded. General Johnson was 
scarc^y more micoessfal, and General Shirley was thwarted 
by the difficulty of gating his stores and provisions 
conveyed along the Mohawk riv^. Did the oolonisls 
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quail bGf(».*e theae diaaBters ? So £ir inan it^ thej re&ewed 
^leir eEflEbrte. Thej did not, iiideed^ care to be led bj 
(^ioers of tlie rojal syrmy, preferring leaders of their own 
sekctioB from amcxig tbesKMelTes. Bui the Frencb were 
too i^voiig for a m^re loeal force. Large anniea and 
fleetA hmA to be sent from England. Happily^ William 
Pitt, afterwards Earl CSiatluuca, directed t£e destinies of 
the motker eoimtry. A man of an enlarged mind, and 
the most devoted patriotifiany he saw that the honour of 
EngLand waa pledged to a sneoessfol issue <^ the enoosnter 
in whieh she was now engaged, and that this eoiild tmlj 
be acGomi^shed by a gODorous distribution of the means 
of marking war. His dkerimination pointed out the most 
ef&db^it commanders^ and the history of the war shows 
how his penetn^on was yiadicated. The names of Lord 
How^ Wol^Bi, Boscawen, Amiwrst, and Abercrom]»e oecupy 
coQspieuoas places in the rdk of fame ^ and Tieoadero^ 
Da QuesiM, Frontignac, Louisbinrg, and the Heigbts of 
Abraham are imperishably assoetated wi& their triuar^phs. 
It would trendE upon the department of [^(kgHsh 
hist(»ry to enter \ipcm i^ details of ibe €ampaign% illus- 
trating, as they did, the virtues <^ pers&reraiiee and 
brovevy. Howe and Wolfe fell on the field, the latter 
in the hour of vietary. The laet words whkh reaehed 
die ear of the dying Wolfe were " Tbejf nmr « Who 
rmr finntty inquired the warrior. ''The Frtuchr 
''Then €kd be praised, I die happy."* An adnnring 
nation decreed Wol£? a monument^ and the pee^le of 
Massachusetts Toted a simi^ memento to L<Hrd Howe. 
A column in Wolfe's honcyur atoo stands in Quebec^ and 
cm the same base is ioscribed the name of Monfiealm, 

* ** These were kis words as hU spirit escaped in the Uaae ^ his gloiy. 
Kight, silence, the rushing tide, veteran discipline, the sure inspiration of 
genius, had been his allies ; his battle field, high over the ocean river, was 
tile gnundett theatre en earth fer illiBtrteus dieeds : his tictorj-, one of the 
rnest momentoas in the aanals of mankind, gave to the B^isli tengoe and 
the institutions of the Germanic race, the unexplored and seemingly infinite 
West and North. He crowded into a few hours actions that would have 
gjven histre to light and life, and filling his day with greatness, completed 
it before ito noon r — Bancr^fa ffisk^ of the AmeriG<m Mtvokttfon. 
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his gallant riyal in the fbial combat which decided the 
fate of the Canadas. The Marquis de Montcalm was 
a brave and skilfiil French officer, but he could not boast, 
as Wolfe could have done, that he had never tarnished 
his good name. It is on melaneholy record that he suffered 
the garrison of Fort William Henry, on Lake Greorge, to 
be mercilessly butchered, because he did not supply it with 
the necessary guard to enable it to reach another fort in 
safety. The event is referred to in the charming romance 
of * The Last of the Mohicans,' by J. Fenimore Cooper, the 
scene of which is laid in the vicinity of Lake George. 

A reference to a good map. of the United States will 
assist the reader to trace the progress of French conquest 
and colonization, for the Americans and the English 
have continued the names of towns, villages, and settle- 
ments exactly as they were left. Thus, from Quebec 
and Point Levi (opposite Quebec), and even lower down 
the St. Lawrence, as far west and south as Detroit, at the 
western extremity of Lak6 Erie, away even to Winsconsin 
and Minnesota, French names perpetually occur. Then 
there is a break until we get to the lower portions of 
Louisiana and Mississippi, where the evidences of French 
enterprise are again manifest. The termination mUe to 
innumerable towns in the States must not mislead the 
student, for it appears to have been a favourite idea with 
the Americans to affix that word to places founded by all 
manner of people, at various times; and a curious com- 
bination is often presented in the prefix of some homely 
Anglo-Saxon name to the elegant French term. Thus, 
in the New York State, there are Parrishville, and 
Pondsville ; in Pennsylvania, Connellsville, Shippers- 
ville, and Dallersville ; Ohio has its Clerksville, Nelson- 
ville, and Salinesville ; Virginia boasts a Barhamsville, a 
Jacksonville, and a Shawville; North Carolina has a 
Forestville and a Eandallsville ; Kentucky is full of villes, 
Boone's, Living's, Strong's, Burke's, Barbour's, and a dozen 
more, to say nothing of the capital, Louisville ; Illinois, 
Tennessee, Alabama, are equally well provided, and 
Georgia swarms with them, from Willedgeville to Griswold- 
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yillo. Even South Carolina, Florida, and Missouri aro 
bountifully supplied with, villes ; and all these compound 
names occur in juxtaposition with titles derived from the 
Indians, the Germans, the Irish, and the Italians; and 
even the ancient Greeks and Eomans have contributed a 
quota. In New York State, Utica and Syracuse adorn 
two prettily situated towns, and in their neighbourhood 
are Verona, Auburn, Oneida, Palmyra, Waterloo, Byron, 
and £uf&lo ! 

A very large French population still exists under 
British rule in the Canadas ; and through the exertions of 
the Eoman Catholic establishments in Montreal and 
Quebec, immigration from France is largely promoted. 
The French language is partially used in the courts of 
law, and the Canadian ministry is composed of a mixture 
of persons of French and English, Scotch and Irish 
descent, as well as of English colonists ; but the feeling of 
the French Canadians is one of unmitigated loyalty to the 
English crown, although there' have been one or two 
outbreaks, designated rebellions, arising out of natural 
jealousies and differences of religious faith. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Fiaandal diffionities-- Mx. Chrenville imposes new reveame duties 
on the colonists — Colonel Barr^ denounces the mea&iire in the 
House of Commons— ECTkonstiance of tiie locai assemblies— 
The dbnoxioBS Act k passed: — Agitation and lesiBiance in the 
colon^^— aSroops quarteped on tiie Boston pe<^e— Lord North 
rei^eaisall duties but one on tea-^Hiexioio&ists wdaae to reoeiTe 
any te»— A cargo at Boston is toown into the sea— The port 
of Boston ck)8ed hj the Gk)T€xiiment— Debate in tbe Qooses of 
LoFds and dcomnons — Locd Cbatham, Mr. Bi9Jrke,'Mr. Fox» 
and others support the AmericaaoB — ^A congress held at PhHa- 
delfdiia — ^xxdAtes disoarasionB in Parliament— 4]reD$Nai Oa^ 
attempts -to seize military stores atOcnooid — ^Atmed reastasioe 
—The first biood shed. 

We now enter upon the most important phase of American 
history — ^the assertion and establishment of the indepen- 
dence of the colonists. 

The war which terminated in the acquisition of the 
Canadas had necessarily been very costly ; and although 
the new possessions promised to be £ruitful of large profit 
to the mother-country, the advantage was altogether pro- 
spectiye. There was an immediate account to be settled. 
How to raise the means for reimbursing the State for the 
outlay it had incurred, was the question which presented 
itself to the minds of the ministerial financiers. In an 
evil hour it was resolved to tax the American colonies. 
They had been relieved by England, it was argued, of a 
neighbouring enemy ; it was only fidr, therefore, to look to 
them^ for the wherewithal to indemnify the State for the 
expense to which it had been put. It was supposed that 
gratitude, combined with the possession of large means — 
for the inhabitants of the American cities had grown rich, 
and lived in luxurious style— would have produced an 
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immediate aaseat to the proposal. The miaiBt^TS reekotted 
witkomt th^ hesi. 

Gieoige n. died in 1760, aad wm OToeeeded hj O^orge 
in. A chamge of miniBters, as usual, took plaee. During 
the r^n of 'Greoi^e II. it had ofbea been proposed to tax 
the Am^cieaiu; but the ftstute Bir Edbert Walpole, the 
prime adiikter, had been too m^sh alire to the importance 
of enoouragiz^ the ecdonifits to dream of sueh a measaze. 
He saw that while thej w^ce left to th^nselTes thej would 
grow wealthy, tibroi;^ tiiieir foseiga eonnaaeroe, aiod send a 
lai^e ^!0^<»rti(m of thdr gains to England, for the pur- 
ehase of our Bkonufftctures. Walpole, thei^ore, k^ tiie 
i^espcMusibilily ef taxix^ America to his sacoeasers. 

The subject h^d been ventilated, as ^le ]^hrase goes, in 
and out of Parliament for seme tiifte afi;^ the accession ^ 
GeoEge III.y and sufficient hostilitj to the project had 
been juanifested by the Americans, ^ir firieadfl, and tiie 
Mei^ of justice, to have ^eiaifced the prudence of ab- 
staining irom « measure which was cerlsain to ^^oounter 
resistaBiee. The wsftiing was unheeded by Mr. GsenTille, 
who hatd beoome the minister of the c^K^wn. In the Par- 
liamenit of 1764 he bromght forward « smes of rescdutions 
as &e pveeurstHr te a bill fear imposing duties on imports 
into tibie coloiiies from ford^ eountdes, loid for tiie intro- 
ducftioa of stamp duties, fdbi«;h had Always been « £ftcile 
kind of tKKa<tioa in England. Anticipating a dificulty in 
carrying ^ont his project, Mr. Gvenyille deferred the oon- 
sideratioin of the subject hy the senate until the ^isuing 
year. Tke ^^^eet of i^ postponement was to gain time 
for makiitg pr^Mffations to eaiaroe the new revenue laws 
with the aid of the admiza% oourts in Amerioa; the 
fudges ei wMoh hdd iheir appointmeaits from ^ae crown, 
and decided cases ex cathedra without the intervention of 
a jury, 

T1m9 interfml of time was igsent by the peof^ of Massa- 
chusetts «aid Yirgima in fMrwardir^ pnetests and peftitions 
against the measure. The ground which they took was 
that it was contrary to the pzineiples of the BritisQi con- 
stitution to tax people who maob aot verpresefiied. They 
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already taxed themselves for their own protection. They 
were loyal subjects of the king, and contributed by their 
industry and their commerce to the wealth of England, 
and by their enterprise and hardihood had created the 
immense possessions which imparted grandeur and in- 
fluence to the crown. But Grenville was obdurate. Early 
in the session of 1766 he brought forward his pet bill. 
Of course he had his supporters, and among them was 
Charles Townshend. The latter in one of his speeches 
was so imprudent as to speak of the colonies as having 
been "planted by the care of the British government, 
nourished by its indulgence, and protected by its arms." 
This excited the indignation of Colonel Barr^,* a member 
who knew something of the Americans. In a splendid 
burst of eloquence he exclaimed : 

" They planted by your care ! No 1 your oppression 
idanted them in America. They fled from your tyranny 
to a then tmcultivated and inhospitable country, where 
they exposed themselves to almost all the hardships to 
which human nature is liable, and among others to the 
cruelties of a savage foe ; the most subtle, and I will take 
upon me to say, the most formidable of any people upon 
the face of God's earth ; and yet, actuated by principles of 
true English liberty, they met all hardships with pleasure, 
compared with those they suffered in their own country 
from the hands of those who should have been their 
friends. They nourished by your indulgence I They 
grew by your neglect of them. As soon as you began to 
take care about them, that care was exercised in sending 
persons to rule them in one department or another, who 
were deputies of deputies to some members of this house, 
sent to prey upon them ; men, whose behaviour on many 

♦ Colonel Barr^ was one of the most effective and active members of the 
Opposition. Nervous, keen, witty, sarcastic, he discharged his arrows at 
the ministry upon all convenient occasions. Whenever American questions 
came upon the tapis he spoke with scorching vehemence, for he could not 
tolerate the injustice with which the colonies were treated. Ban*e had 
been in the regular army for some years, and was proud of the military 
profession. As an author he is only known for an inquiiy into the 
much-vexed question of the authorship of the lettei-s of Junius. 
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occasions has caused the blood of those sons of liberty to 
recoil within them ; men promoted to the highest seats of 
justice, some of whom, to my knowledge, were glad, by 
going to a foreign country, to escape being brought to a 
bar of justice in their own. They protected by your arms I 
They have nobly taken up arms in your defence, have 
exerted their valour, amidst their constant and laborious 
industry, for the defence of a country whose frontiers were 
drenched in blood, while its interior parts yielded all its 
little savings to your emolimient. And believe me, that 
same spirit of freedom which actuated that people at ^st 
will accompany them still." 

Here, in few and emphatic words, was the true history 
of what the Americans had done — ^here in a concise pe- 
roration was a hint, conceived in a prophetic spirit, of 
what they would do. 

In those days ministers were all powerful. No Reform 
Bill had created independent constituencies, or swept away 
rotten boroughs whose votes were commanded by powerful 
landholders. A place, a pension, a ribbon would purchase 
an indefinite number of votes. Grenville triumphed. The 
act passed by a majority of two hundred and fifty in a 
house of three hundred members ; consequently there were 
only fifty in the minority. 

That the thorough injustice of the measure, whose only 
plea was expediency and necessity, may be perfectly apprf>- 
ciated by the reader, we will subjoin a few of the argu- 
ments employed in the appeals addressed to the crown by 
the different assemblies, and in the resolutions of those 
assemblies. The people of Massachusetts declared '^ that 
the sole right of giving and granting the money of that 
province was vested in <£emselves, or their representatives, 
and that the imposition of duties and taxes by the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain upon a people not represented in 
the House of Commons is absolutely irreconcilable with 
their rights ; that no man can justly take the property of 
another without his consent ; upon which original princi- 
ples, the power of making laws for levying taxes, one of 
the main pillars of the British constitution, is evidently 
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founded." The aasembly of "Vlrgiiiia) after repeating the 
argmnent foimded upon the ri^t of r^reeentation in tho 
House of Commons as a prelude to taxation, added, ^^ This 
privilege, inherent in the persons who discovered and 
settled these regions, could not be renounced, or_ forfeited, 
by their removal hither, not as vagabonds and fugitives, 
but licensed and encouraged by their prince, and anii/)ated 
with a laudable desire of enlarging the British dominion 
and extending its commerce ; on the contrary, it was 
secured to them and their descendants, with all other rights 
and immunities of British subjects, by a royal charter, 'Sc." 
The New York petition was still stronger in its terms. 
"An exemption j&rom the burden of ungranted and in- 
voluntary taxes," said the House of Assembly, " must be 
the grand principle of every free State. Without such a 
right vested in themselves, to the exclusion of all others, 
there can be no liberty, no happiuess, no security ; it is 
inseparable from the very idea of property ; for who can 
call that his own which may be taken away at the pleasure 
of another ? And so evidently doe^ this appear to be the 
natural ri^t of mankind, that even conquered tributary 
States, though subject to the payment of a fixed periodical 
tribute, never were reduced to so absolute and forlorn a 
condition as to yield to aR the burdens which their con- 
querors might, at any future time, think fit to impose. 
The tribute paid, the debt was discharged ; and the re- 
mainder they would call their own. And if conquered 
vassals, upon the principle of mutual justice, may claim a 
freedom from assessments imboimded and unassented to, 
without which they would suffer the loss of everything, 
and life itself become intolerable, with how much pro- 
priety and boldness may we proceed to inform the Com- 
mons of Great Britain that the people of this colony nobly 
disdain the thought of claiming that exemption as a privi- 
lege ? They found it on a basis more honourable, solid, 
and stable ; they challenge it and glory in it as their right. 
That right their ancestors enjoyed in Great Britain and 
Ireland \ their descendants, returning to these kingdoms, 
enjoy it again; and that it may be exercised by his 
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Majesty's solirjects at home, and justly denied to those who 
submitted to poverty, barbarian wars, loss of blood, loss of 
money, personal fatigue, and ten thousand unutteiable 
harddnps, to enlarge the trade, wealth, and dominion of 
the nation; or, to speak with the most incontestable 
modesty, that when, as subjects, all have equal merits, a 
fatal, nay, the most odious discrimination ^ould never- 
theless be made between them, no sophistry can recom- 
mend to the sober, impartial decision of common sense." 

In support of these petitions, and of the arguments 
which they embodied, pamphlets were published, articles 
continually appeared in the newspapers, meetings were 
convened, conferences were held with the minister, at 
which Franklin was present, and independent members of 
both houses of Parliament took occasion to denounce the 
injustice and impolicy of the measure. Among the latter 
were Lord Camden and the great William Pitt, General 
Oonway and Edmund Burke. But remonstrance and 
entreaty were in vain. Strong in the vote of the legis- 
lature, in the laws intrusted to the local executive, in the 
army stationed in America (which the Americans were 
taxed to maintain I), the odious and unwise enactment 
was ordered to come into operation on the 1st November, 
1766. 

No event had ever created so much excitement and 
commotian in the colonies. The House of Burgesses in 
Virginia was sitting when the news arrived that the 
obnoxious afct had i^eived the royal assent. It instantly 
passed several spirited resolutions, the fourth of which 
declared, " That the general assembly of this colony have 
the sole right and power to levy taxes and impositions 
upon the inhabitants of this colony; and that every 
attempt to vest such power in any person or persons what- 
soever, other than the general assembly aforesaid, has a 
manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American 
freedom." The resolutions were introduced by a burgess 
named Patrick Henry, a young, ardent, and eloquent 
speaker, who, seeing that no one else was* likely to take 
the lead in opposition to the act, "alone, unadvised, and 
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unassisted/' wrote the resolutions on the blank leaf of kxx 
old law book. Henry's speech is to this hour recited in 
all the American schools as a sample of the courage and 
oratorical power of one of the fotmders of the Kepublic, 
In the course of his ammadversions upon the act, Henry 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder, " CsBsar had his Brutus- 
Charles I. his Cromwell — and George III. — (here the 
orator was interrupted by loud cries of * Treason;' he 
adroitly added) — may profit by their example. If this be 
treason make the most of it." 

It was not, however, in this legitimate and constitu- 
tional form alone that the opposition of the people was 
manifested. The rougher spirits who constitute the mobs 
of towns were singularly demonstrative in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Providence, Newport, &c. In Boston 
they attacked the houses of the lieutenant-governor, the 
controller of customs, and the distributor of stamps. The 
latter individual was suspended in efSgy to a tree, afiier- 
wards called Liberty Tree.* Effigies of unpopular public 
officers were elsewhere gibbeted, and then either interred 
with a degree of rude pomp, in which the ghastly and the 
ludicrous were singularly blended, or converted into 
materials for bonfires. In some places the stamped papers 
were seized and burned. In Philadelj)hia, when the 
vessels bearing the stamps arrived, the other ships in the 
harbour hoisted their colours half-mast high, the church 
l)ells were muffled and tolled all day. In Maryland and 
Virginia the stamp distributors found it necessary to 
resign their offices. Conventions and associations were 
everywhere formed, the most popular of the latter calling 
themselves " The Sons of Liberty." Other societiea came 
to the determination of foregoing all the luxuries of life 
rather than be indebted for them to the manufactories of 
England. The most fashionable and influential ladiea 
took to carding, spinning, and weaving, preferring a 

* On the site of this tree in Washington Street, the chief thoroughfare, 
is a shop, into the front wall of which is inserted a bas-relief representing 
the tiee. The Americans delight, in one form or another, to cherish the 
landmarks of the RcpaUic 
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modeTate suit of homespim to the productions of the old 
country. 

In the face of this determined opposition, Parliament 
repealed the Stamp Act in 1766, without relinquishing its 
" right to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." TLo 
Government then attempted to obtain grants of money 
from the colonial assemblies for the support of a protect- 
ing military force. The colonists did not see the neces- 
sity for the force and refused the supplies. Failing in 
this the Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced a bill — 
which passed without much opposition — for imposing a 
duty on all tea, glass, paper, and painters' colours im- 
ported into the colonies. ^ Massachusetts in 1767 set the 
example of resistance to this new act, and sent circulars, 
to the other colonies, recommending combination. There 
was, however, little need to counsel co-operation. The 
act of the home government suf&ciently aroused and ex- 
asperated the people throughout the settlements. The 
governors of the colonies dissolved the assemblies; but 
the resolutions did not bring together a more complaisant 
body of members and burgesses in Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. 

The year 1768 opened inauspioiously for the home 
government A convention of representatives from all the 
towns in Massachusetts was held at Boston, and the reso- 
lutions then passed pledged them to defend their violated 
rights vnth their lives and fortunes. To this end the, 
people proceeded to arm themselves. In the meanwhile, 
a large body of troops arrived from Halifax, and were 
quartered in Boston in the State House and a great 
public hall (Faneuil Hall), while a ship of war rode in 
the harbour. The whole town wore the appearance of a 
camp, and tlie people were so constantly challenged by 
the sentries that all but martial law appeared to prevail. 
General Gage commanded at this juncture. The presence 
of the troops tended to prevent excesses, bu€*the disgust 
of the inhabitants only augmented. In England, the 
feeling in favour of the colonists had not improved. 
.Lord North had succeeded to the post of Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. Lord North had a passioa for ooerciyc 
measures. Lord Chatham had resigned office, and with- 
drew into private life, disgusted with all that was going 
on around him. The office of Secretary for the Colonies 
was created, and Lord Hillsborough, a Tory, like Lord 
North, was appointed to fill it. In 1769, an address from 
both houses (^ Parliament recommended vigorous mea- 
suxes in order to enforce the obedience of the American 
colonies. Everything indicated the approach of a ter- 
rible strife. Ldstre^ed, but not dismayed, the stout New 
Englanders passed resolutions against the importation of 
British goods. 

One of Lord North's first acts in 1770 was to repeal the 
port duties of 1767, with the exception of the duty on tea. 
HJe preserved this in order to assert, practically, the su- 
premacy of the Parliament. ''Can it be proper," asked 
his sapient lordship, " while they deny our legal power to 
tax them, to acquiesce in the argument of illegality, and 
by the repeal of the whole law to give up that power ? 
No I the most proper time to exert our right of taxation is 
when the right is denied. To temporize is to yield, and 
the authority of the mother-country, if it is now unsup- 
ported, will, in reality, bo relinquished for ever. A total 
repeal cannot bo thought of^ until America is prostrate at 
our feet" Mr. PowniJ], a memb^ of the House of Com- 
mons, who had been governor of two or three provinces of 
America, and knew tfa^ people well, frankly told the house 
that the step taken by Lord North would not be regarded 
as conciliatory. They had been too deeply wounded by 
the unfriendly reception all their temperate applications 
had experienoed, and by ihs mortifying refusal ci the 
government to grant them the enjoyment and ex^xsise of 
tiie common rights ni fireemen. '' Never," said Mr. Pow- 
nally " will they again solicit the favour of this house : 
never more will they wish to l^ing before Parliament the 
grievanoes rmdet which they 0(mceiTe themsdves to 
labour. Deeply as they feel, tiiey suffer and endure with, 
a deteimined and alarming silence : for their liberty they 
are under no apprehensiona It was first planted under 
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the auspieious gemos of the constitiitioii ; it has grown up 
into a verdant and flourishing tzee ; and shoold anj soYeore 
strokes be aimed at the brancheSi and &le reduce it to the 
bare stock, it would only take deeper root and spring out 
again more durable." Mr. PowndJ, as will be shown in 
the sequel, had judged the people aright. 

It was not a matt^ of surprise that, irritated as the 
Bostonians were bj the pr^ience of the soldiers, quaizelfl 
and affirays should oeeswonally take place. These appear 
to have reached a climax in March of 1770, when a ter- . 
rible tumult arode out of a small beginning, and the 
soldiers fired up(»i the inhabitants, killing fire and 
woimding others. The ' select men ' — in other words, liia 
municipality of Boston, corresponding to our aldermen — 
th^i petitioned the U^utenant-goyemors for i^ remoFal 
of the soldiery, pointing out that there could be no pros* 
pect of quietude while they continued in the town. 
Their presence was an aggravation. For some tame tiie 
lieutenant-gov^mor and the officer conmmndi&g tibe 
troops objected, on the plea of a want of authority; but 
the representation of three thousand people prevailed, and 
the s<^diery were removed to the citadel, ot castle, as it 
was called. The men who had be«i i^ot down were 
buried with great solemnity, and the soldiess who had 
fired were tried^ and (with two exertions) convicted of 
manslaughter. 

Nothing forth^ of any c<»ifleqttMice occurred in 1770, 
excepting the removal of the assembly frcwa Boston to Oaxc^ 
bridge. The governor did not give any other reason for 
this proceeding beyond the authority of the home govern- 
ment, which the assembly hsiid to be inanffitdeiit ; and for 
some months it revised to proceed to business, until tibe 
exigencies cf the pe^^ compelled tiiem to yield. The 
year 1771 parsed off without any striking evool The 
following year was distinguished by a little inddent 
which sufficiently mani&sted the temp^ of I3ie peo^. 
The revenue schooner *Qaspee' fired upon a pa^t as 
she passed into the harbour ^ Newport (Ehode Maud), 
because &e captain would noi kwer im flag. The 
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* Gaspee ' then chased the packet, but the master taking 
his vessel in shoal water, the revenue schooner ran ashore 
and stuck fast. Taking advantage of this circumstance, a 
number of fishermen boarded the vessel in the night, 
burnt her, and took the commander and his men ashore. 
The next day the governor offered a reward of 6001. for 
the discovery of the offenders, and promised the royal 
})ardon to those w:ho would turn king's evidence. Com- 
missioners were appointed to investigate the affair and 
bring the offenders to justice; but a considerable time 
elapsed and no one was detected — ^ a circumstance," says 
an historian of the States, " which foricblj illustrates tho 
inviolable brotherhood which then united the people 
against the government." 

The inhabitants of the other colonies in America had 
not been inattentive observers of the proceedings in 
Boston, and the steps taken by the ministry to vindicate 
the authority of the crown. They saw that accommoda- 
tion was every day becoming more dif&cult, and their 
leading men began seriously to contemplate the mighty 
struggle to which the misunderstanding must lead. The 
parent country was evidently determined not to give way, 
and the colonists were equally resolved not to submit. 
It was a measure of wisdom then to prepare for the ulte- 
rior contest by promoting unity of action. Virginia took 
the lead. The burgesses formed a committee of corre- 
spondence with the legislatures of the several colonies, so 
that information might speedily be transmitted from one 
to another of the proceedings of the British legislature, 
and measures were taken in accordance therewith. 

Lord Dartmouth succeeded Lord Hillsborough as 
secretary to the colonies, and as he waS known to have 
expressed sentiments more favourable to the colonists 
than those held by his predecessor, the Massachusetts 
assembly addressed a letter to him stating that nothing 
was wanted but a return to the policy which had existed 
before the war in order to restore harmony and goodwill. 
Lord Dartmouth did not prove to be exactly the same man 
in and out of of&ce. The atmosphere of the cabinet had 
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either changed his principles or placed them in abeyance. 
Probably under Lord North no secretary of state had a 
will of his own. 

An event now occurred which accelerated the com- 
mencement of a great revolution. 

There were in the warehouses of the East India Coin- 
pany no less than 17,000,000 lbs. of tea, for which a 
market was not readily atttunable, owing to the diminution 
in the exports of manufactures from Great Britain since 
the determination of the colonists to use none of the pro- 
ductions of the parent country. To ease the East India 
Company, the government permitted them to export their 
teas to America free of export duty. The import duty 
was still payable by the colonists. Acting upon a per- 
mission which enabled them to reduce the price of their 
conmiodity, the East India Company shipped cargoes to 
New York, Philadelphia, Charleston (Carolina), and 
Boston. At the two first ports it would not be received at 
any price, and the ships returned with their freight. At 
Charleston the tea was landed and stored but neither pur- 
chased nor used. At Boston the arrival of the tea was 
seized upon as a test of the imited determination of the 
pec^le to refuse to pay the tax and take the consequences. 
A great meeting waB held. The citizens were unanimous 
in their opposition to the tax, and the consignees of the tea 
were requested neither to unload nor sell the importation. 
The consignees replied that they were bound by their in- 
structions from home, and to an application made to the 
authorities for a pass to enable the ship to clear out un- 
laden, a distinct refusal was given. The moment for 
action had arrived. At night, fifty men, disguised a» 
Indians, boarded the ship, took out the chests of tea, and 
cast them into the sea. The perpetrators of the act were 
never known. 

Lord North desired no better excuse for punishing 
Boston for her previous resistance to authority. He 
brought the matter before Parliament ; described the con- 
duct of the Bostonians as ** factious and criminal ;" and 
called upon the legislature to vindicate the honour of the 
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crown which had been *'so daringly and wantonly at- 
tacked and oontemned." As usual in those days, the 
house fortified the minister with a complacent address. 
Thus encouraged, Lord North brought forward, in suc- 
cession, bills for closing the port of Boston, subverting 
the constitution and charter of Massachusetts, and placing 
all authority in the hands of the officers of the crown, who 
were to be held harmless if prosecuted by the New 
Englanders for any acts they might perform in support of 
the revenue laws and in the suppression of riots. 

If it be not always true that distant government is bad 
government, it must be confessed that it is always difficult. 
Time and space interpose obstacles between the necessity 
for measures and their execution ; and those at a distance, 
who have to judge <^ the expediency of certain acts, can 
never arrive at a perfectly accurate knowledge of what is 
passing abroad. The interests and prejudices of delegated 
authorities, the oppositum <3i parties, and the misrepre- 
sentations of an ill-informed press, contribute to blind the 
supreme power to the real state of affibirs abroad, and lead 
it to decisions inocmsistent with its dignifcy, its honour, its 
permanence, and the welfare of tho body governed. Thus 
it most have happened in tho caso of Hhe American 
oolonists and Lord North. Ho had arrived at mistaken 
views regarding the opinions, tho temper, and the strength 
of the oolonists. But und^ any circumstances he had 
lofty notions of the royal prerogative, and George m. was 
not the man readily to part with one fraction of his 
authority. 

To maintain the pre-eminence of the home government, 
the military force was increased, and a wider Utitude was 
given to General Gage, the commandant; and fearing lest 
the Canadians woidd make common cause with the 
Americans, Lord North introduced a bill containing pro- 
visions peculiarly calculated to gratify the Ganadums. i 
The bill erected a legislative council, nominated by the 
crown, and conferring powers upon the Canadian nobility 
extremely g^ratifying to them ; the Catholic clergy were 
established in their privileges and religious equalii^ ; the 
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Frendi laws were confiniied, and trial by jury confined to 
cnndnal cases. As &r as the Canadians were concerned, 
the goyemment measures were wise enough, for the neu- 
trality and loyalty of those people were thus preserved. 
But the other measures met wifii remonstrances and re- 
sistance. The Americans resident in London addressed a 
petition to Parliament against the Boston port bill. 
Among the other strong arguments advanced by them, the 
petitioners said — 

^ They apprehended it to be an inviolable rule of natural 
justice ^t no man should be ccmdemned unheard ; and 
that according to law no person or persons can be judged 
without being called upon to answer, and being permitted 
to bear, the evidence against - them, and to make their 
defence." They qpoke of the punishment of Boston <' for 
a trespass committed by some persons unknown on the 
property of the East India Company, without the said 
town's being apprised of any accusation brought against 
them, or of having been permitted to hear the evidence, or 
to make their defiraice," as rigorous beyond example. 

0(^nel Barr^ supported the bill for closing the har- 
bour of Boston, because, though it C(mtained many things 
^ most cruel, unwarrantable, and unjust," yet as they were 
couched under those general principles of justice, retribu- 
tion for injury and oomptfisation for loss sustained, " the 
bill was only doing whi^ was righi^ but in a bad way." 
But he vehemently opposed the bill for the administration 
of justice in Massachusetts Bay, because the proposition 
was so glaring, so unprecedented in any former proceed- 
ings of Parliament, so unwarranted by any delay, denial, 
or perversion of justice in America ; so big witii misery 
and oppression to that country, and with danger to Eng- 
land, that the first blush of it was sufGkient to arouse and 
alarm him to opposition. ^^It is proposed," exclaimed 
Colonel Barrd, '^to stigmatize a whole people as perse- 
cvLioirs of innocence, and men inci^ble of doing justice. 
You have not a single tact on which to ground that in^n- 
tation." ^ Has not your government," he asked, '^ for many 
years been a series of irritating and ofiensive measures, 
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widiout policy, principle, or moderation ? Have not your 
troops and your ships made a vain and insulting parade in 
their streets and their harbours^ It has seemed to be 
your study to irritate and inflame them. You have stimu- 
lated discontent into disaffection, and you are now goading 
that discontent into rebellion." " When I stand up as an 
advocate of America, I feel myself the firmest Mend of 
this country. We stand upon the commerce of America. 
Alienate your colonies, and you will subvert the f oundar- 
tion of your riches and your strength. Let the banner of 
rebellion be once spread in America, and you are an 
undone people. You are urging this desperate, this 
destructive issue. You arc' urging it with such violence, 
and by measures tending so manifestly to that &tal point, 
that, but that a state of madness only could inspire such 
an intention, it would appear to be your deliberate pm-- 
pose. In assenting to your late bill I resisted the violence 
of America at the hazard of my popularity th^re. I now 
resist your frenzy at the same risk here. You have 
changed your ground. You are becoming the aggressors, 
and offering the last of human outrages to the people of 
America, by subjecting them in effect to military execu- 
tion. I know the vast superiority of your disciplined ' 
troops over the provincials ; but beware how you supply 
the want of discipline by desperation. Instead of sending 
them the olive branch you have sent the naked sword.'* 

Charles James Fox said he never could conceive that 
the Americans could be taxed without their consent. " I 
consider this bill as a bill of pains and penalties, for it 
begins with a crime and ends with a punishment ; but I 
wish, gentlemen, to consider whether it is more proper to 
govern by militcury force than by management ?" 

Mr. S. Fox was warm and animated in his opposition^ 
" I rise, sir, with an utter detestation and abhorrence of 
the present measures. It is asserted that these measures 
are adopted to keep up the regard of the people, but I 
can by no means acquiesce in that. The bill* has a 
most wanton and wicked purpose — ^we are either to treat 
♦ For the administration of justice in Massachusetts, 
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the Americans as subjects oi^ as rebels. They have never 
yet submitted, and I trust they never will. We have 
refused to hear the parties in their defence, and we are 
going to destroy their charter without knowing the con- 
stitution of their government. Such measures can tend 
to nothing but to raise disturbance and rebellion." 

The gi^at Edmund Burke said : " I am of opinion that 
the Americans never will consent without force being 
used. Let me, for God*s sake, wish that gentlemen 
would think a little more, that a fair trial may be had in 
America. Bepeal, sir, the act which gave rise to the 
disturbances : this will be the remedy to bring peace and 
quietness and restore authority ; but a great black book 
and a great many red coats will never be able to govern 
it" 

The^ Morquia of Bockingham was at the head of the 
government when the Stamp Act was repeaJed. He spoke 
on the Massachusetts measures " witii all the weight 
and authority of an able statesman, and all the feeling of a 
patriot deeply concerned for the interest of his country."* 
He showed that the new taxes laid on after his removal 
from ofice originated in no plan or policy whatever, but 
merely in pique and passion ; and this was confessed by 
their repeal ; that the tea duty, equally uncommercial and 
unproductive, was left as a peppercorn, merely for the 
sake of contest with America, as the ministry had likewise 
avowed. He considered it " a very imwise proceeding to 
risk the whole trade of England and the affections of 
the Americans in a quarrel with the colonies for pepper- 
ooms." 

When Lord North closed the port of Boston, he ima- 
gined that the other colonies would gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity which the measure gave them 
of increasing their ^ own commercial profits. A patriotic 
unanimity overrode all selfish considerations. So far 
from taHng advantage of the circumstance, they openly 
declared that " an attack made upon one of their sist^ 
colonies to compel submission to arbitraiy taxes was an 
♦ Editor of the Parliamentary Debates. 
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attack made on all Britisli America and threatened min 
to the rights of all." In Virginia the assembly manifested 
their sense of the government p^ceedings by appointing 
a day of fasting and prayer to implore l£e Divine inter- 
position for averting &e heavy calamity which threatened 
destruction to ike civil rights of the colonists and the evils 
of civil war. Lord Dnnmore dissolved the assembly after 
it had passed this resolution. It was then resolved to 
hold a congress at Philadelphia, and delegates were 
invited from all the colonies. General Gage, who super-" 
seded Governor Hutdiinson, negatived the election of 
thirteen of the new council, and intimated his intoution of 
removing the court to Boston. Meanwhile, a very active 
correspondence was carried on' all over the colonies. The 
inhabitants began to pay dose attention to military dis* 
cipline. Independent companies were formied who dected 
their own of&cers, many of whom had served in the 
French war and were excellent drill-masters. G^eral 
Ghhge was not an inattentive observer of these movements ; 
and under the pretext of preventing the desertion of his 
own troops, he fortified Bostcm Neck, an isthmus which 
connects Boston with the mainland, and thus cut off the 
only route by which^ according to the port bill, the 
merchants and traders could carry on their business. He 
also seized tiie gunpowder stored at Charleston. This 
precaution irritated the people exceedingly. They fiew, 
to arms and rendezvoused at Cambridge, two miles from 
Boston, to the number of thirty thousand, and were ready 
to march on the capital 

The congress was held, as arranged, at Philadelphia, on 
the 6th erf September, 1774. > The solemnity of the 
occasion rendered the proceedings very impressive, and 
not the less so that the gathering was in direct defiance 
of a proclamation of the governor's, prohibiting public 
assemblies. The liberties of three millions of people 
were dependent on the wisdom and energy of iheir coun- 
cils. After some preliminary matters, of which tho 
appointment and investigation of committees formed a part, 
the assembly, on the 8th of October, passed a series of 
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resolutions declaratoiy of their wrongs and their rights. 
They " resolved " that they were entitled to life, liberty, 
and property ; that their ancestors who first settled the 
oolonies were, at tiie time of their emigration from the 
motiier-coimtry, entitled to all the rights, liberties, and 
immnnitieB of free and natnral-bom British sabjects ; that 
they did not forfeit their rights by emigration, bnt, on 
the eontrary, transmitted them to tiieir descendants ; that 
the right to participate in the legislative conncils being 
the foundation of English liberty and of all free govem- 
m«it, they ought to enjoy a free and ezclnsiye power of 
legislation in their own provincial assemblies, because 
they were not represented in the British Parliament ; 
that tiie colonies were entitled to the common law of 
England, and the privilege of being tried by their peers ; 
that they had a right peaceably to assemble to consider 
of their grievances and petition the king, and that all 
prosecutions prohibiting proclamations, and commitments 
for the same, were ill^al ; that the keeping a standing 
army in the oolonies in time of peace, without me consent of 
the local legislature, was against the law ; and that it was 
indispensably necessary to good government, and rendered 
essential by the English constitution, that tiie constituent 
branches of the legislature be independent of each other ; 
that, therefore, the exercise of legidative power, in several 
colonies, by a council appointed by tiie crown, wae un- 
constitutional, dangerous, and destructive of the freedom 
of American legislation. " To these grievances," it was 
added, ^Americans could not submit; but in hopes that 
their fellow-subjects in Great Britain wotdd restore them 
to that state in which both countries found happiness and 
prosperity," they limited themselves at present to the 
formatioi^ of a non-importation association, and to the 
preparation of addresses to the crown and Parliamait. 
The congress then adjourned until the 10th May, 1775. 

In fnltilment of their resoluti(m to abstain from com- 
mercial rations with Great Britain, the members of the 
congress signed an agreement by which they bound tiiem- 
selves not to import, directly or indirectly, any goods 
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from thence and Ireland after the let December, 1774, 
and in case the acts complained of were not repealed by 
the 10th September, 1775, they agreed not to ea^port to 
Great Britain, Ireland, or the West Indies, any commodities 
or merchandise whatever, except rice. They agreed, at 
the same time, to encourage frugality, economy, and 
industry, and to promote the agriculture, arts, and manu- 
factures of their own country. Some of the members of 
the congress were of opinion — George Washington among 
the number — ^that, with the aid of the non-importation and 
non-exportation system, America would prevail ; but Mr. 
Henry and Mr. Adams believed that she woxQd xQtimately 
have to depend upon her forces. In this persuasion the 
majority concurred ; and as Governor Gage did not hold a 
court, as he intended, at Salem, the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Assembly resolved Ihemselves into a provincial 
congress, and met at Concord, where they voted that one- 
fourth of the militia shoxQd be enlisted as " minute-men " 
— {. e,y drilled and held in readiness to take up arms at a 
minute's notice. They further appointed three general 
officers to command in emergencies. General Gage re- 
mained quiescent during the winter. He could not obtain 
cither materials, workmen, clothing, or provisions. The 
Massachusetts committee, on the other hand, accumulated 
military stores, and soon had twelve thousand men ready 
for service, besides being assured of the co-operation of 
the provinces of Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Bhode 
Island. 

The petitions of the people of New England were not 
brought under the notice of Parliament until the month 
of January, 1776. Lord North, secure of the servility of 
the majority of the House of Commons, was indisposed to 
yield a jot. He told Mr. Josiah Quincey, who had been 
commissioned to deliver the petitions, that the government 
was resolved to exert the power of Great Britain in order 
to effect the submission of the colonies. But the great 
Lord Chatham took a wiser view of the impolicy of 
attempting coercion, and moved that an address be pre- 
tsented to the king, advising and beseeching him to remove 
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-tlie troops from Boston. He spoke eloquently npon the 
occasion, for lie evidently felt deeply the peril to which 
the ministers were exposing the colonies. 

" What foundation have we," exclaimed the patriot peer, 
"for our claims over America? What is our right to 
persist in such cruel and vindictive measures against tha^ 
loyal, respectable people? They say you have no right 
to tax them without their consent. They say truly. 
Bepresentation and taxation must go together ; they are 
inseparable. Tet there is scarcely a man in our streets, 
though so poor as hardly to be able to get his daily 
bread, but thinks he is the legislator of America. * Our 
. American subjects ' is a common phrase in the mouths of 
the lowest order of our citizens ; but property, my lords, 
is the sole and entire dominion of the owner ; it excludes 
all the world beside the owner. None ($in intermeddle 
ivith it It is a unity— a mathematical point It is an 
atom; untangible by any but the proprietor. Touch it 
and the owner loses his entire property. The touch con- 
taminates the whole mass ; the whole property vanishes. 
The touch of another annihilates it; for whatever is a 
man's own, is absolutely and exclusively his own. How 
have this respectable people behaved under their grievances ? 
With unexampled patience, — ^with unparalleled wisdom. 
They chose delegates by their free suffrages ; no bribery, 
no corruption, no influence there, my lords. Their 
representatives meet with the sentiments and temper, and 
speak the sense of the continent. For genuine sagacity, 
for singular moderation, for solid wisdom, manly spirit, 
sublime sentiments and simplicity of language — for every- 
thing respectable and honourable, the congress of Phila- 
delphia shine unrivalled. This wise people speak out. 
They do not hold the language of slaves ; they tell you 
what they mean. They do not ask you to repeal your 
laws as a- favour ; they claim it as a right — they demand 
it They tell' you they will not submit to them; and I 
tell you the acts must be repealed ; they will be repealed ; 
you cannot enforce them. The ministry are checkmated — 
they have not a move to make on the board. Bepeal, 
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tl eref ore, my lords, I say. But bare repeal will not satisfy 
th'S enlightened and spirited .people. What I repeal a bit 
of paper ! repeal a piece of parchment ! That alone will 
not do, my lords. You must go through the work — ^you 
miLit declare you have no right to tax — tiben they may trust 
you ; then they will have some confidence in you. My 
lords, deeply impressed with the importance of taking 
som») healmg measures at this most alarming, distracted 
state of our af&irs, though bowed down with a ctuoI disease, 
I ha-ve crawled to this house to give you my best counsel 
and experience ; and my advice is, to beseech his Majesty 
to withdraw his troops. This is the best I can think ofl 
It will convince America that you mean to try her cause, 
in the spirit, and by the laws of freedom and fair inquiry, 
and not by codes of blood. How can she now trust you, 
with the bayonet at her breast ? She has all the reason 
in the world now to believe you mean her death or her 
bondage. Thus entered on the threshold of this business, 
I will knock at your gates for justice without ceasing, 
xmless- inveterate infirmities stay my hand. My lords, I 
pledge, myself never to leave this business. I wiU pursue 
it to the end in every shape. My lords, there is no time 
to be lost ; every moment is big with dangers. Nay, while 
I am now speaking, the decisive blow may be struck. 
The very first blood will make a woimd that will not easily 
be skinned over. Years, perhaps ages, may not heal it." 

Lord Chatham's motion was supported by Lords Cam- 
den, Shelbume, and EocMngham ; but it shared the usual 
fate of all measures to which the ministry were opposed. 
As Charles James Fox subsequently said, with great 
truth, when contrasting the Whig opposition with the 
Tory government, " You outvote us, but we outargue you." 

The impression is so general in America that the attempt 
to coerce the colonists had the sanction of John Bull, that 
we have deemed it proper to dwell upon the fact that the 
greatest men in the British legislature were sternly opposed 
to a policy which, not being foimded on justice, did not 
ultimately triumph. 

As soon as Lord Chatham's motion had been disposed 
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of, Lord North brought in a bill for increasing the land 
and sea forces, restricting the commerce 'of the colonies, 
and prohibiting the use of the fisheries. And the bill 
passed, although it was properly denounced as unjust and 
cruel Ten days later, on the 20th of February, 1775, 
Lord North proposed certain conciliatory measures with 
the view of makmg the people of England believe that h6 
had done his best to quiet the colonies, and that, there- 
fore, if they persevered in their resistance, the fault lay 
with them, and entitled him to the support of his country- 
men. The step he proposed was to forbear to levy any 
duty, tax, or assessment on the colonies, excepting for the 
regulation of commerce, and to apply those excepted duties 
to the accoimt of each colony — provided that their general 
court or assemblies should make provision for the common 
defence, the support of the civil government, and the 
administration of justice. Amendments of a more liberal 
character were proposed in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Hartley, but of course rejected by 
large ministerial majorities. 

But all measures for the pacification of the colonies now 
came too late. The people had been exasperated beyond 
endurance. They felt their strength — they preferred 
liberty, at all hazards, to ministerial oppression, and a 
very slight circumstance suf&ced to fan the spark of dis- 
affection into the flame of rebellion. That event occurred 
on the 20th of April, 1775. 

About twenty miles from Boston stands the pretty 
little town of Concord. In that town the people had 
stored a quantity of ammunition and other military 
maUrid. General Gkige resolved to seize and destroy 
those stores. With this design he sent Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith and Major Pitcaim with eight hundred grenadiers 
and light infantry, over night, to surprise the place. The 
colonists were on the alert, and the alarm was spread in 
Boston by church bells, signal guns, and volleys of fire- 
arms.* About five A.M. of the 20th April, the British 

* Major-General Warren, of the American militia, despatched one Paul 
Revere to Concoi-d with the intelligence. Paul's * ride * is the theme of one 
of the prettiest patriotic poems in Uie American collections. 
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detaohment reached Lexington, a small town en route to 
Concord, and here they found seventy " minute-men ^ 
under arms and on parade. Major Pitcaim commanded 
them to disperse. They stood firm. He gave the word 
to fire. The troops delivered a volley ; some of the 
'' rebels," as Pitcaim called them, fell, and the rest fied 
for a short distance, then halted and returned the fire, 
which was continued afber their dispersion. Eight 
Americans were slain and several wounded. The royal 
troops then advanced to Concord and proceeded to exedtite 
their mission. They disabled two twenty-four pounders, 
threw five hundred pounds of ball cartridge into the river 
Charles, and broke up sixty barrels of flour. In the mean 
time, the alarm having reached Concord, the militia flew 
to arms, and, being rapidly reinforced, they awaited the 
attack of the regulars. Pitcaim's men fired upon them as 
they neared the bridge which spans the river at Concord. 
The provincials now delivered their fire, and a skirmish 
ensued. The troops retreated. By this time the main 
body of the detachment joined them, but the provincials 
kept up so steady a discharge, not only in their front, but 
from every variety of cover along the road, that they 
retreated precipitately towards Lexington. Editing for 
two hours, they were joined by Lord Percy with nine 
hundred men and two guns, and then resumed their march. 
But the rebels were now aroused. From every quarter 
came armed men — good marksmen, who had been trained 
in the woods and the drill-room. Availing themselves of 
every wall, house, tree, and hedge, they fired incessantly 
upon the <xoops, many of whom fell while retreating, and 
others were wounded. The survivors reached Bimker's 
Hill in the evening, where, under the protection of the 
guns of the * Somerset 'man-of-war, they remained all 
night, and the next morning marched into Boston. 

The die was cast. Blood had been shed on both sides. 
There was now no step backwards. 
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CHAPTEE X. 

The colonists ann and capture Fort Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point — The Congress at Philadelphia votes money for resist- 
ance — Troops arrive from England — Samuel Adams and Jbhn 
Hancock — The battle of Bunker's Hill — Washington appointed 
Commander-in-chief — The operations against Canada an4 their 
results— The British fleet repulsed at Sullivan's Island — The 
British forces concentrate at New York — The Declaration of 
Independence — Population of the American colonies in 1776. 

Lr little in the shape of justice and reason was to be 
expected from the ministry by peaceful petitions, dele- 
gated remonstrance, and the vis inerticB of a suspension of 
trade with Great Britain, nothing was to be anticipated 
from an appeal to arms but the visitation of an over- 
whelming body of troops. The Americans, therefore, 
cast asi4e the olive branch, *' buried the hatchet," as the 
Indians were wont to say, and prepared for a deadly 
issue. Twenty thousand men were soon collected in the 
vicinity of Boston (at Cambridge), which they rightly 
judged would be the focus of coercive military measures 
on behalf of the crown ; and as the command of the lakes 
Greorge and Champlain was an object of essential import- 
ance, a party proceeded under Colonels Ethan Allen and 
Benedict Arnold to take possession of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point* In this enterprise, in which they were 
assisted by a large party of bardy volunteers from the 
mountains of Vermont, they were completely successful. 
The commandant of Ticonderoga surrendered to the sum- 
mons " in the name of the great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress.*' 

The " busy note of preparation " was now heard all over 
the colonies. In the workshops of the armourers the 
hammer perpetually clinked; the manufacture of cartridges 
proceeded with great rapidify ; swords were ground, and 
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bullets were cast. The drill was conducted with in- 
creased animation, and in every household vows of freedom 
were made to the God of battles. Nor were defences 
neglected. A line of fortifications, denotative of consi- 
derable engineering skill, was established between Mystic 
river and Dorchester heights, and positions were chosen 
with sound strategic views. 

As previously arranged, the continental congress as- 
sembled at Philadelphia on the 10th of May, and voted 
three million dollars of paper money to meet the expenses 
of the anticipated contest. In Virginia and the Carolinas, ~ 
the governors, anticipating personal violence, transferred 
themselves to men-of-war, and thence issued their orders 
and proclamations. New York contained many friends 
of the government, as well as advocates of freedom, and 
they were consequently divided about the propriety of 
sending delegates to the congress : at length the majority 
of the latter prevailed, and the town was duly represented. 

Towards the dose of May, powerful reinforcements 
reached Boston from England, under Generals Howe, 
Clinton, and Burgoyne. Martial law was at once pro- 
claimed, and pardon offered to all who should return to 
their allegiance, excepting Mr. Samuel Adams and Mr. John 
Hancock. These gentlemen had been very conspicuous 
and active in promoting the independence of the colonies. 
They were both remarkable men — ^remarkable in their 
character and attainments and in their career. Adams 
was originally intended for the clerical profession. The 
death of his father compelled him to relinquish the inten- 
tion, and turn his attention to mercantile pursuits, and 
these gradually brought him into the political arena. An 
act of parliament which ruined a banking company in 
which he was concerned, made him hostile to parlia- 
mentary authority, and a champion of his fellow-citizens. 
Appointed a tax collector, he was brought much into 
personal contact with the inhabitants of Boston, and he 
took an active part in all their town meetings, and 
through his energy and coun^ was elected a leader. 
His skill in composition recommended him to the office of 
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clerk to the Massachusetts House of Eepresentatives, and 
while in that office he drew up the greater part of the 
papers put forth by the housa His character presented 
a singular mixture of softness, delicacy, and prudence, 
with fire, courage, and decision. Though poor he was 
incorruptible : no giffcvjr office could turn him from what 
he believed to be the right course. He was prominent 
.in opposing unrepresented taxation, and was named one 
of the tye delegates from Massachusetts at the Congress 
of Philadelphia. John Hancock wa» illustrious from his 
exertions to resist the endeavours of the home government 
to introduce and circulate English goods in the New 
England colonies. One of his vessels having been seized 
by the custom-house officers under the pretext of a 
violation of the revenue laws, the citizens made common 
cause with him, beat the officers and burnt their vessel. 
He was subsequently (1770) appointed one of the citizens 
who were delegated to seek the removal of the troops from 
Boston after the massacre. In 1775 he was elected 
President of the Oontinental Oongress at Philadelphia, 
having previously been President of the Massachusetts 
Provincial Convention. 

For two months after the affiiirs of Concord and Lexing- 
ton no other military operations took place. The maxims 
of the great Cunctator, Fabius Maximus, appear to have had 
more weight than those of the Marcellus of Massachusetts. 
But it was at length seen that delay only gave additional 
strength to the government, and that it would be more 
difficult to conquer independence when large bodies of 
troops came from England than now. Colonel Prescott 
was therefore sent with one thousand men to occupy and 
defend Bunker's Hill in Charlestown, now part of Boston, a 
commanding elevation above the river Charles. Colonel 
Prescott advanced under cover of the night, and eluded 
the vigilance' of the British sentinels. Finding on his 
arrival that Bunker's Hill was objectionable as a battle- 
ground, he selected a spur of the hill called Breed's Hill, 
and here he commenced the erection of a redoubt, eight 
Tods square, and a breaatwork in a line wilh the eastern 
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side of the redoubt and four hundred feet fi*om it, and in 
rather more than four hours the work was finished. 

On the opposite side of the river is a slight acclivity 
called Copp's Hill, now known as Copp's Hill Graveyard. 
Here a detachment of British artillery was stationed. As 
day dawned, and the new position of the Americans was 
descried, the British commenced a fire from their battery, 
in which they were assisted by the guns &om the five 
men-of-war in the river and hwrbour. Troops were then 
assembled by General Grage to drive the Americans from 
their position. The troops were commanded by General 
Howe. Finding his force too weak for the attempt, he 
waited until three o'clock in the afternoon for reinforce- 
ments, and then made his attack. The Americans had 
declined any assistance from General Ward, who com- 
manded the main body at Gharlestown. The forces were 
thus unequal. The British had four thousand — ^the 
Americans about eighteen hundred,, with the additional 
advantage of being entrenched. The Americans prudently 
reserved their ^ire until the British assailants were so 
near that — ^to use a military phrase common to such oc- 
casions — " they could see the whites of their eyes." Then 
they poured upon tke advancing soldiery a deadly volley 
which struck down many a brave fellow. Bank after rank 
fell like grass before the mower's scythe. Thinned, but 
nothing daunted, the British again rushed forward, but 
were severely r^ulsed an4 driven down the hill with 
great slaughter. General Clinton now came up with 
reinforcements, and after setting fire to Gharlestown, a 
third and a vigorous assault was made. The ammunition 
of the Americans, in spite of their economy, was exhausted, 
and they had to receive their gallant and determined foe 
either at the point of the bayonet, or with the butt end of 
the musket. Three or four hours had elapsed from the 
commencement of the contest^ and now the Americans 
found it necessary to retreat. This they did in tolerably 
good order, covered by a strong company of militia under 
Captain Enowlton. Their loss in the last struggle and 
the retreat was considerable, and the British remained 
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masters of the field. The loss of the British was one 
thousand and fifty-four men and officers in kiUed and 
woimded. The Ainerican loss in killed, wounded, missing, 
and prisoners was four hundred and fifty. Major Pitcaim, 
who has been mentioned in a previous page, was among 
the of&cerswho fell while attempting to enter the redoubt. 
The Americans had to mourn the loss of a gallant spirit 
in Joseph Warren, who, bred a medical man, had given 
much of his attention to politics and oratory, and becoming 
one of the most active opponents of the taxation measures, 
studied the art military, and was appointed a major-general 
when it was resolved to oppose the oppressions of Lord 
North and his colleagues by force of arms. Tet, with a 
modesty equal to his valour and his talent, Warren woxQd 
not take any command at Bunker's Hill. Satisfied with 
the arrangements and the competency of the veteran 
Prescott, he was content to wield a mudcet on the memo- 
rable day, and he was struck down as he was slowly re- 
treating from the breastwork. His memory is embalmed 
in the affectionate memories of the Americans. Fifty 
years after the battle an obelisk of granite was raised on 
Bunker's Hill to commemorate the achievements of the 
day, and contiguous to it is a model of a monument to the 
memory of Warren, raised in 1794 by a lodge of Free- 
masons. It bore tlds inscription, after reciting the name 
and purpose of the edifice : — 

** None but those who set a just value upon the blessiDgs 

of liberty, are worthy to enjoy her. 

** In vain we toiled ; in vain we fought ; — we bled 

in vain, if you, our offspring, want 

valour to repel the assaults 

of her invaders." 

The obelisk il9 an object of veneration among the 
Americans, and of curious interest to foreigners. It is 
advantageously placed for a good view of the city of 
Boston and the suburbs. In. the somewhat inflated 
language of Knapp's * American Biography,* " The battle- 
ground is now all plainly to be seen— the spirit of modem 
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improvement, which would stop the streams of Helicon to 
turn a mill, and cause to be felled the trees of Paradise to 
make a rafter, has yet spared this hallowed height." 

The battle of Bunker's HiQ was fought on the 17th of 
June, 1776. Two days previously, the Congress reas- 
sembled at Philadelphia, and again appointed the proscribed 
John ELancock its President ; and as it was now necessary 
to select officers to command the provincial forces, the 
Northern colonies, by their delegates, agreed to confer the 
appointment of commander-ii^-chief upon a Southerner. 
Happily for the interests of the colonies, the choice fell 
upon George Washington, who has already been intro- 
duced to the reader. The title given to him was that of 
*' General and Commander-in-chief of the army of the 
United Colonies/* At the same time the rank of major- 
general was conferred upon Artemus Ward of Massa- 
chusetts, Colonel Lee (formerly in the British army), 
Philip Schuyler of New York, and Isaiah Putnam of Boston. 
The oflice of adjutant-general was conferred on Horatio 
Gates. 

Washington lost no time in assuming the command, 
which he accompanied with many modest assurances of 
his own unfitness for so important a trust. He proceeded 
at once to the cam}) at Cambridge. He found, on his 
arrival, that the British were cooped up in Boston, Bunker's 
and Breed's Hill by the coloiiists, who, fourteen thousand 
strong, formed a blockading cordon, which rendered it 
very difficult for the British to obtain provisions. He 
determined to strengthen and perpetuate the blockade, 
and to address himself to &a improvement in the organiza- 
tion of the colonial force. This latter was a duty pregnant 
with trouble and anxiety. The provincial soldiery were 
ignorant of the importajice of subordination, and utter 
strangers to exact nulitary discipline. This was and is an 
evil incident to republican armies, where the officers are 
elected by the men. Soldiers are indisposed to be obedient 
to those whom they have raised into authority ; and the 
officers are disinclined to punish people from whom they 
have derived their position. It was paai; of Washington's 
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duty to enforce the ide* that a common safety demanded 
a perfect Bubjection of citizens* rights and individual 
notions of independence to the common welfare. Obedience 
to superiors is an indispensable feature of military e&r 
ciency. 

Nor was the morale of the colonial force its only ob- 
jectionable feature. Arms were wanting and ammunition. 
There were but few engineers, and the army was without a 
paymaster or a commissary-general. Neither was it di- 
Tided into brigades. The talents, address, and foresight 
of Washin^n gradually remedied all these deficiencies, 
and in a short time the army was complete and fit for 
active service. 

The attention of Washington and the Congress was 
next directed to the importance of getting the Canadians 
to join the " Thirteen United Colonies " in one great fede- 
ration, as it was clearly a dangerous thing to have upon 
the Northern frontier so powerful a foe as the Canadians, 
sustained by the royal troops, might become. General 
Carleton, who commanded in Canada, had received authority 
to embody and arm the Canadians, to march them out of 
the country for the subjugation of the other colonies, and 
to proceed even to capitcd punishment against all whom 
he should deem rebels and opposers of the laws. To 
strengthen his hands in his military operations, he had 
enlisted the aid of a large body of Indians, whose thirst 
for spoil and bloodshed would make them formidable foes. 
In lliese circiunstances, considering a war as not only 
inevitable but actually commenced, the Americans deemed 
it inconsistent with reason and policy to wait to be at- 
tacked by a formidable force at their backs at the very 
instant that their utmost exertions would be requisite for 
the protection of their capital cities and coasts. They 
were further encouraged by the temper of the French 
people of Canada. They knew that the inhabitants (or 
hahitam as they Are called), excepting the noblesse and 
clergy, were in general as much discontented by the over- 
throw of the English laws and the introdilction of a new 
system of government as the British settlers ; and, dreading 
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the clianoe of being reduced to their former state of 
feudal or miHtary vassalage, they would readily join the 
provincials, who promised them freedom. 

It would be incompatible with the limits of this brief 
history to describe minutely the course of the expeditions 
despatched to Canada under Generals Schuyler, Arnold, - 
and Montgomery. Sufice to say that after enduring 
almost incredible hardships, and displaying a generalship 
worthy of veteran soldiers, the provincial ^commanders 
were thwarted in their purposes. Montgomery was killed 
and Arnold wounded in an attack upon Quebec. Colonel 
Ethan Allen failed in an attempt upon Montreal, and 
was sent a prisoner to England. The utmost that was. 
accomplifihed was the blockade of Quebec in the depth of 
winter. Arnold, wounded as he was, watcJied the approaches 
to the city with a mere handful of men, and prevented 
the inhabitants from obtaining provisions. Aiid while 
these operations were being conducted on land, General 
Washington, with the sanction of Congress, encouraged 
privateering at sea. Letters of marque were issued to 
adventurous patriots who equipped fast-sailing vessels, 
and seriously interrupted British commerce on the Atlantic. 
Eegular courts of admiralty were established for the 
adjudication of prizes, and many a fine vessel was carried 
into port and disposed of for the benefit of the daring 
captors. Eetaliatory measures were adopted by the Eng- 
lish. Men-of-war visited the different seaports in Mas- 
sachusetts and utterly destroyed some of the most flourish- 
ing towns. 

On receipt of the intelligence of the battle of Bunker's 
Hill the British government despatched more troops and 
ships of war to America with orders to treat the Americans 
as rebels. They further empowered Governor Tryon, of 
New York, to endeavour to detach that city from the 
others in the federation, and they authorized him to make 
use of every measure to corrupt the political sentiments 
of the inhabitants ; upon which Congress announced that 
all persons, whose going at large would endanger the 
liberty of America, should be arrested and secured. 
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Tryon took refuge on board a ship in the harbour. Lord 
Dxmmore, the Virginian governor, endeavoured to 
strengthen his force by proclaiming fireedom to all slaves 
who would leave their masters and join the royal standard. 
Some hundreds repaired to head-quarters, and in con- 
junction with the regulars and provincials made an attack 
upon Yorktown ; but the resistance of the Americans com- 
pelled Lord Dunmore to bum the town and seek protec- 
tion on board a man-of-war. Meanwhile bills were passed 
by the British Parliament prohibiting all trade and inter- 
course with the revolted colonies, and their property, 
whether in ships or goods, was declared to be forfeited to 
the ships and crews who might be their captors. Treaties 
Avere made with certain German princes for the hire of 
seventeen thousand men, and it was resolved to send over 
twenty-five thousand British troops in addition to the 
number already there. On the receipt of the news of the 
coming of this armament, the Americans changed their flag 
from red to thirteen red stripes, symbolic of the union of 
the colonies. 

During the winter of 1775-76, General Washington 
kept up a strict blockade of the city of Boston under 
great disadvantages. The term for which the great 
majority of the troops had enlisted, expired in December, 
1775, and a large proportion of them returned home. 
Washington exerted himself to recruit his force, and by 
February, 1776, he succeeded in inducing Congress to 
allow of bounties on enlistment, which swelled the army 
to fourteen thousand men, all of whom were well en- 
trenched. On the 4th of March he took the decisive step 
of raising fortifications near Boston ; and from behind his 
walls he poured so heavy a fire upon the British, that they 
were glad to evacuate the town and sail on the 17th of 
March to Halifax. 

The fortunes of the Americans were not so bright in 
Canada. General Thomas, who had succeeded Arnold in 
the siege of Quebec, was obliged precipitately to. raise the 
siege and abandon his baggage, artillery, &c., owing to 
the arrival in the St. Lawrence of several vessels from 
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England bringing reinforcements to the garrison. All 
the other posts occupied by the Americans in Canada 
were similarly abandoned, leaving the English complete 
masters of the situation. 

In June 1776, a fleet arrived from England under Ad- 
miral Sir Peter Parker, and anchored in the harbour of 
Charleston, Virginia. Lord Comwallis was in command 
of the troops. Anticipating their arrival, the Virginians 
fortified the islands (Sullivan's, Long, and James), and 
uuder their skiKul commander, Gleneral Lee, assisted by 
Colonels Moultrie, Thompson, and Gadsden, prepared to 
receive the royal forces. The fort on Sullivan's Island 
was the first point attacked by the fleet and a storming 
party of soldiers, and although the fort was little better 
than a stockade of, palmetto trees, these defences offered 
so much resistance to the shot of the assailants, that the 
British suffered much loss and damage, and were ultimately 
obliged to abandon their enterprise. 

The British fleet and troops now concentrated at "New 
York. Washington's prescience had prepared for this 
event, and Long Island was occupied by the American 
troops, and duly fortified. 

The thirteen colonies had now virtually thrown off the 
authority of the mother-country, and they looked forward 
to the conquest of their entire and practical independence. 
To promote this object it was considered advisable to 
make a formal announcement of the- dissolution of aU 
political connexion with Great Britain. On the 7th of 
June the subject was formally brought forward in Con- 
gress at Philadelphia, and after being debated with much 
animation for three weeks, a Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was agreed to on the 4th of July, and signed by 
fifty-six members, delegates from the thirteen colonies. 
The document is so clear in its enumeration of the causes 
of the withdrawal of the Americans from all allegiance 
to the British crown, that no history of the United States 
can be complete in which it is not given at length. 

" When, in the course of human events, it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political bonds 
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which have connected them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth the separate and equal 
stations to which the laws of Nature and of Nature's God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation. 

" "We hold these truths to be self-evident — that all men 
are created equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to' secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed ; 
that whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
to these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundations on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate 
that governments long established should not be changed 
for light and transient causes ; and accordingly all expe- 
rience hath shown that manland are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are accustomed. 
But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same objecfr, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide 
new guards for their future security. Such has been the 
patient sufferance of these colonies, and such is now the 
necessity which constrains them to alter their former 
system of government. The history of the present king 
of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment 
of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let facts be submitted to a candid world. 

" He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome 
and necessary for the public good. 

'' He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of im- 
mediate and pressing importance, unless suspended in their 
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operations till his. assent should be obtained ; and, when 
so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. 

*^ He has refused to pass other laws, for the accommoda- 
tion of large districts of people, unless those people would 
relinquish the right of representation in the legislature — 
a right inestimable to them and formidable to tyrants 
only. 

"•He has called together legislative bodies, at places 
unysual, uncomfortable, and distant from the repository of 
their public records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them 
into compliance with his measures. 

" He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly for 
opposing with manly firmness his invasions on the rights 
of the people. 

" He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, 
to cause others to be elected; whereby the legislative 
powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to the 
people at large for their exercise ; the State remaining, in 
the mean time, exposed to all the danger of invasion from 
without, and convulsions within. 

" He has endeavoured to prevent the population of 
these States ; for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners ; refusing to pass others to 
encourage their migration hither, and raising the con- 
ditions of new appropriations of lands. 

" He has obstructed the administration of justice by re- 
fusing his assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

" He has made judges dependent on his will alone for 
the tenure of their offices, and the amount and payment of 
their salaries. 

" He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our people, and eat out 
their substance. 

" He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing 
armies without the consent of our legislatiu'e. 

" He has affected to render the mSitarjr independent o^ 
and superior to, the civil power. 

" He has combined with others to subject us to a juris- 
diction, foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged 
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hj onr laws ; giting his assent to their acts of pretended 
legislation : 

*' For. qnartering large bodies of armed troops among 
tis: 

"Fot protecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
ment for any murden^ which they should commit on the 
inhabitants of these States : 

" For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

" For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

" For depriying us, in many cases, of the benefits of 
trial by jury : 

" For transporting us beyond seas, to be tried for pre- 
tended offences : 

'* For abolishing the free system of English laws in a 
neighbouring province, establishing therein an arbitrary 
government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as to render 
it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing 
the same absolute rule into these colonies : 

'*For taking away our charters, abolishing our most 
valuable laws, and altering fundamentally the forms of 
our government : 

''For suspending our own legislature, and declaring 
himself invested with power to legislate for us in aU 
cases whatsoever. 

"Ifehas abdicated government here by declaring us 
out of his protection, and waging war against us. 

'' He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burned 
our towns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 

''He is, at this time, trapisporting large armies of 
foreign mercenaries to complete the work of death, deso- 
lation, and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances 
of crueliy and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most 
barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civi- 
lized nation. 

" He has constrained our fellow- citizens, taken captive 
on the high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
become the executioners of their friends and brethren, or 
to fall themselves by their hands. 

"He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, 

L 
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and lias encleaYOiu^ io Ixnng on ttie inh^itanito of our 
frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose Imown rule 
of warfare is an nndistangmshed destruction of aH ages, 
sexes, and conditions. 

** Li every stage of these Oppressions tre have Jietltioned 
for redress in l^e most humble terms; our repealed 
petitions have been answered only by repeated injmy. A 
prince, whose character is thus mar^d by overy act 
which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the rul^ of a 
iree people. 

" Nor have we been wanting in attention to our 
BifMsh brethren. We have warned them, from time to 
time, of attempts made by their legislature to extend an 
tmwarrant»ble jurisdiction over us. We have reminded 
them' of the circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
ment here. We have appealed to their native justice and 
magnanimity, and we have enjoined them by the ties of 
our common kindred to disavow those usurpations, which 
would inevitably interrupt our connexion a^ correspond- 
ence. They, too, have been deaf to ^e voice of justice 
and consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the 
necessity miieh denounce oui^ separation, and hold them, 
as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war — ^in peace, 
friends. 

** We, therefore, the representatives of tiie United States 
of America, in congress assembled, appealing to the 
Supi^me Judge of the world for the rectitude e^ our 
intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of the 
good people of these colonies, solemnly dechu^ l4at these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent States. That tiiey are absc^ved from all 
allegiance to the British crown; and that all political 
connexion between them and the state of Great Bntain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that, as free and 
independent St£^, they have full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, control allianees, establish commerce, and 
do aU other acts and things which independent States may 
of right do. And for the support of this Declaration, with 
a firm relia^^^ on tiie protection of Divine Providence, we 
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muttmliy pledge to eaeli o^er otir lives, otir fortunes, and 
otcr sacred lionoor/' 

This is a terrible bill of charges, bat no imparfial and 
unprejudiced reader who has attenfively followed its 
antecfedents can withhold his assent to its justice and 
tenth, not wonder at the grave re^ts l^hich it discloses. . 

The " Declaration of lNi>EM:!«>torcB " having been en- 
grossed, was signed on 1^ 2nd of August, 1776, by all the 
members then present, and by some who were not present 
on the 4th of July. 

Among the signers of the Declaration were some men 
who had already become illustrious by their character and 
their services, and .bffiers who^ subsequently achieved 
distinction. The bold signature of " John Hancock," and 
die clear caligraphy of " Samuel Adams" and " Benjamin 
Franklin " denote their respective mental attributes. The 
names of Thomas Jefferson, Philip Livingstone, Benjamin 
Bush, and John Adams occupy conspicuous places in 
American "history., To Jefferson, jus chairmaii of the 
committee appointed to draw t^ tlie Declaratooni is 
assigned the credit of its authorship.* 

* Being fom^ed at the alterations made m the draft, wUle it was under 
diseustioD, and at the cenBam freely bestMred upon parts of it, Franklin 
begto to iear it would be diaseoted and mangled till a tHeletdn only would 
remain. " I was sitting," relates Jefferson, ** by Dr» Franklin, who per- 
oeived that I was not insensible to these mutilations. ' I have made it a 
rule,' said he, 'whenever in *mt* power to avoid Ixxsoming -the ^IrafUman of 
papers to be received by a public body. I took my lesson from an incident 
which I will relate to you. When I was a joum^man printer, one of my 
oo^nptmions, an apprentice hat^r, having served out hls^tinie, was about t<^ 
open shop for himself. His first concern was to have, a handsome sign- 
board with a proper inscription. He composed it in these words :— * John 
i%omp8on, Ratter, Makes and Bells kcttifor Bedidy li&My* with a figure 
of a hat subjoined. Bat he thought he wotdd submit it to his ftiends for 
tiMir amendments. The first he showed it to thought the word hatter 
tautology, because fbllowed by the worAs tna^ftafs.^hicfr shewed that he 
was a hatter. It was struck out.* The n«tt<rt)served that the word makee 
might as'weU be omitted, because histustomets would not care ^bhu made 
the hate; If good, and to their nrind, -they Weold buy then! by 'Whomsoever 
manufactured. He struck it out. Thte third said he thought th* words 
for readff^ money were useless, as il was not the custom of the place to sell 
on credit. Eveiy one who pm-chased expected to pay. Th«y were parted 
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At the period when tbe Americans thns asserted their 
own independence, the population of the States amounted, 
in roond numbers, to 815,000. Massachusetts had^ 
292,000; Connecticut, 197,856; New York, 168,000; 
Bhode Island. 59,678 ; New Hampshire, 52,000 ; South 
Carolina, 40,000; and Louisiana, 5,500. By 1776 the 
settlements in Vermont had e:d;ended in a northerly 
direction, and emigrants had begun to plant settlements 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. 



CHAPTER XL 



The war continues — The battle of Long' Island — ^The arrest and 
execution of Captain Hale as a spy — Washington's exertions 
to render the army complete — Eetreats to Philadelphia — 
Crosses the Delaware, and defeats the British at Trenton — 
Measures of Congress— Franklin sent to France — His recep- 

• tion— The Marquis of Lafayette goes to America, and is made 
a Major-General of the United States forces — ^The battle of Sara- 
toga — (General Burgoyne surrenders his -whole army — Prepa- 

! rations for a campaign in 1778 — Comte D*£staing arrives with 
a French fleet — ^The massacre. at Wyoming — Military operations 
of 1779-80 — Major Andre's capture as a spy — Is executed — 
General Arnold's reward. 

NoTwrrHSTANDiNG the avowal of their existence as a sepa- 
rate empire, the Americans were still treated by the officers 
of the British army as rebels firom the king's authority, 



with, and tbe inscription now stood ^John Thompson, sells hois,' Sells 
hatsf says his next friend. Why nobody will expect you to give them away. 
What| then, is the use of the word ? It was strucic out and hats followed, 
the rather that there was one painted on the board. So the inscription was 
reduced to John Thompson, with the figure of a hat subjoined." 

There is another anecdote of Franklin related in connection with the 
'* Declaration." ** We must be unanimous/' said Hancock ; ** there must 
be no pulling different wajrs; we must all hang together." **Tes/' 
repTied FranUiQ, ** we must indeed hang together, or most assuredly we 
shall all hang separately." 
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and measures were taken for prosecuting the war with 
vigour and bringing back the people to their allegiance. 

Two days previous to the "Declaration,*' viz., on the 
2nd of July, General Howe went from Halifax and took 
posseiSsion of Staten Island in New York harbour, and in 
a few days subsecjuently he was followed by General Clinton 
and reinforcements of troops from England. At least 
thirty thousand men of all arms, English and Germans, 
were concentrated in the vicinity of New York. 

Howe, confident in his power to crush the rebellion, now 
issued proclamations, promising pardon and rewards to all 
who would come back to their allegiance; and on the 
appearance of the Declaration of Independence in August, 
he wrote to George Washington, Esquire. Washington 
returned the letter unopened, claiming to be addressed in 
his military capacity, ^owe sent Adjutant- General Patter- 
son with conciliatory overtures ; and to these Washington 
replied that Great Britain did not offer the Americans the 
free enjoyment of their rights ; she only offered forgive- 
ness of offences. America had committed no offence — 
asked no forgiveness. 

Washington's army was feeble and in poor case. He had 
twenty-seven thousand men upon paper, and not more than 
ten thousand fit for duty ; one-fourth of the nominal force 
was composed of invalids, and another fourth were very in- 
differently armed. Congress was unaccustomed to war, and 
had made provision in a very penurious manner. The fear 
of a standing army — always a bugbear in America — had 
deferred the organization of a sufficiently effective force. 

Long Island, which forms a sort of peninsula, running 
from New York in a north-easterly direction, having the 
Sound upon its western, and the Atlantic on its eastern 
side, was occupied by a part of the American troops under 
General Putnam, while the shores of Connecticut were 
protected by General Clinton. The British took the in- 
itiative of offensive operations, and after some excellent 
manoeuvres on their part, alternately chasing and intercept- 
ing the Americans, they compelled the latter to retreat 
with a loss of two thousand men. 
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Washington withdrew Ui© troops to New York. Unable 
to hold the town, however, he retired to Haarlem heights, 
within a few nules of the city, and the British under 
General Howe (now Sir William) entered the city. 

An incident occnrred in the conrse of the latter opera- 
tions which should be recorded, because it in some men- 
sure justifies a retaliatory proceeding f ojr which Waahington 
was subsequently responsible. It appears that he de- 
spatched a. Captain Hale, of Connecticut, to reconnoitre the 
fitate of Idle British army on Long Island, a service replete 
with danger. Now, in war, no dufy can be undertaken by 
an of&cer which demands a larger amount of intelligence, 
observation, and courage than the reconnaissance of an 
enemy's position. Success in i^ perilous undertaking 
increases an officer's importance in 0ie estimatioa of his 
commanding general, and it has often been the puecuisar 
to promotion. But failure is terrible ; and if the parfy 
engaged in the enterprise should be captured by the enemy, 
he is most unmercifully treated as a spy. This was the 
fate of Ca|>tain Hale. He penetrated the Britidi camp in 
disguise, obtained the requisite information^ but bmng 
^>prehended in hia attempt to return, he was taken before 
Sir William Hewe and executed the next morning. His 
lost words weze^ ^ I regret that I have cmly one life to lu^ 
down for my oountry." 

Encoura^Bd by lus late success^ General Howe again 
tendered overtures of reconoiliation to the Americans, and 
Franklin, Hancock^ and one Butledge w^e deputed to 
confer with him on the basis ci American independence. - 
Of course nothing came of the discussion. On the other 
hand, the American army, greaidy dispirited by its reverses, 
fell into a state of demor^zation. The militia deserted 
by hundreds, asd in the r^ular army also discipline 
diminished, and many men forsook th^ colotirs. Dis< 
mayed by the aspect of a&irs« Washington strove 
earnestly to iHring back the soldiery to a senses of their 
duty to the country. He exhojied, i)ersuaded, promised, 
and as a last resource implored Congress to hold out 
temptations to enlistment, in the sh^pe of libera^l bounties 
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and grants of land. Meanwhile, he avoided anything like 
a general actioii with the British, contenting himself with 
harassing and wearing them out with skirmishes. How 
he thwarted them at White Plains ; how they took Forts 
Washington and Lee on the river Hudson; how he 
retreated from Newark to Brunswick, from Brunswick to 
Princeton, and irom thence to Trenkm (all towns in New 
Jersey), idtimately crossing the Delaware into Pennsylya- 
nia, is told in tixe military chronicles of the time. 

The retreat of the Americans in the depth of winter 
contrihuted still furth^ to thin their ranks and spread 
disease and disoontent among the surrivors^ Desertions 
were numerous^ and despair seized the majority of the 
remainder* In this crisis, Washington manifested aU the 
firmness of a commander and all the tenderness of a &4her. 
The sick and the wotmded received his constant attention ; 
he encouraged others to constancy by his eulogianm, and 
he earnestly addressed Congress on their behalf. . 

General Howe disposed has army along the banks of the 
Delaware, and in the difierent towns forming the chain of 
communication with New York, intending to resume the 
offi^isive as soon, aa the Delaware should £reeae auffidbsntly 
to aflbrd a passi^ to his troops. He himself retired to 
New York* General Lee, who had been sent by Washing- 
ton to check any movements that might be made from 
Canada by Gren^ral Carleton, was now directed to unite 
his force with that of Washington, and had he obeyed 
orders he would not have been taken prisosi^ by the 
British patrolling cavalry. . He was so imprudent,, while 
lingering along the mountains o£ New Jersey, as to sepa- 
rate himself from the main body and take up his quarters 
in an isolated house^ where he was csrpiured. 

With the addition of Lee's corps, General Waebington 
had DOW seven thousand e£EectivB men at his disposal. In a 
sh<»t time many of those, who were enlisted only for a 
limited period, would be taking their discharge and return- 
ing to their harness It was important, theref(»re, to act while 
the force was yet effioieBt for an enterprise, and Washington 
. undertook <me \iikich deservedly oeonpias acveryeom^cuoiis 
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place in his brilliant biography. He boldly crossed 
the Delaware in open boats, notwithstanding the largo 
quantities of ice which floated on its surface, surprised 
and attacked the Hessians at Trenton, and haying mado 
prisoners of a thousand men recrossed the Delaware. 

The moral effect of this feat was very considerable. 
The drooping spirits of the Americans revived, for the^ 
exploit was unattended by loss. Washington followed up 
his success by assailing Lord Comwallis's troops at Prince- 
ton, in New Jersey, and afterwards driving the English 
out of several other towns in the State. The same success 
did not attend the American army further norih. The 
British force under Carleton, in Canada, met that of 
General Arnold on Lake Champlain, and the American 
armament was entirely destroyed. 

Towards the close of 1776, inspirited by the conduct, 
of Washington, the Congress exhibited an unwonted 
vitality. It adopted a resolution to meet in November 
of each year in a general congress of deputies from each 
of the States, and exercise all the powers which belong to 
the sovereigns of other nations. It defined the relative 
duties of the State and national government ; gave the 
nation the style of the "United States ov Ambeioa;" 
passed a law authorizing a loan of five million dollars for 
the objects of the war ; created a lottery for the purpose 
of raising a million and a half of dollars ; and appointed 
Benjamin Franklin and two other gentlemen to proceed 
to France to invoke the aid of the French court in the 
prosecution of their cause. The commissioners were 
authorized to procure arms and ammunition; to obtain 
leave to fit out American vessels in the ports of France, 
in order to annoy the commerce of England ; to procure 
a loan of ten million francs ; and to persuade the French 
government to recognize the independence of the United 
States. To Washington, Congress gave unlimited autho- 
rity for six months to raise and equip sixteen battalions 
of infantry, three thousand light cavalry, three regiments 
of artillery, and a corps of engineers. All appointments 
and promotions of officers under the rank of brigadieir^ 
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general were placed in his hands ; he was empowered to 
take from the people whatever he might need for the pur- 
poses of the army, and to arrest all persons who refused 
to take the continental money. 

The happy influence of this " wakening-up " of the 
Congress was felt all over the country. Many persons 
who had continued loyal to the crown now gave in their 

* adhesion to the States government ; and the people of 
Savakmah, in Georgia, who were menaced with attack by 
the Royalists, declared they would rather bum their town 
and 1^ t]^e ships in their harbour than suffer them to &11 
into the hands of the enemy. 

Benjamin Franklin and his colleagues arrived in Pari& 
in December, 1776. They did not at first announce the 
purpose of their visit. Franklin deemed it prudeilt to 
wait for events to show in what manner he ought to con- 
duct himself, for it was yet uncertain whether France 
would receive an accredited commissioner from the United 

• States. It seems to be a rule established by civilized 
governments only to acknowledge revolted States when 
they have succeeded in establishing an independent 
government. At this time the Americans were but 
nominally independent, for the parent empire was in 
arms in the heart of the country to force the people back 
to their loyalty. But Franklin could not travel ui>- 
heralded or unattended. His name and fame were 
familiar to the French people. In the humblest cottage 
his lessons of life had become oracles. He was one of 
the people, elevated by the force of his own character to 
a prouder position than the accidents of life could confer. 
In the library, the laboratory, and the university he was 
known as one who had touched nothing in practical 
science and philosophy but to elucidate it; whose dis- 
coveries had resolved doubts which had perplexed men 
for ages ; and whose practical experiments had exploded 
the theories which had amused with inconsistencies those 
who chose rather to imagine than to test — to theorize 
than to observe. Politicians and diplomatists knew him, 
too, as one whose'4;ongpie and pen had sustained the cause 
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of tiie iveak agamsi Hbue strong* His ^m^ p^scmal 
appeftrance, repine with quiet dignity, inspired the 
common people with enthnsiasmi and awed the proud 
into respect.* He adapted himself with singular ease to 
the drawing-iroonas of the gay, and the stiff formalities of 
the Frenoh court. Ajud he could receiye popular applause 
widiout betraying elation or condeseensicm, and observe 
the nicest point ^ etiquette without suffering it to be fbr- 
gotten that he was a Eepublioan and an American* In 
fact, he possessed in a remarkaUe degree a fetculty which 
ia essentadly ATOflrw«n» that of adapting himself readily 
to any circumstance or situati^i. 

The French, were delighted with FrankHn. Piekcres, 
busts, medalliona of the good man were met on every hand. 
Tet it was one year after his apival befure the United 
States were recognLaed by the French goYemi](ient. 
NeTBrthdesB, aid wha sent to America by private indi- 
viduals who elul>bed to advance two millions of li^es as 
a loon^ aad om^ nilHon was advanced by the Fonciez^ 
general on aooount of tobacco to be shipped. Beaiunar- 
ohais^ at the instanoe of Silas Deane, shipped lai^e quan- 
tities of munitioDft of war. The commissioners ccmtrived 
to get Mg^rtes built at Amsterdam and Nantes ; but their 
action was much impeded by the Bri^sh ambassador 
and irtfaer representatives, who pdnted out that the <' aid 
and comfort" given to the "rebels" was an infringe- 
ment of the neutrality expected by the government of 
GeergellL 

In i^ite, however, of the enforced neutrality of the 
ruler of Fiance^ tine American cause became very popular 
among the people, and many betook themselves to tiie 
United States to eSex th^ military services^ Among 
these was tibe Marquis de la Fayette, afterwM:ds one of 
the most conspicuous actors in the grand drama of ti^e 
French Bevoluti<m. Li^Eayette was at this time (1777) 
tw^il^ years of age. Of an independent mind, and 
strong attached to hi» native errantry, he aspired to the 
miHtary profsssicm. Hb feither had been a- soldier, and 
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. was slain at the Battle of Minden : the deatii of his 
mother followed the event and left him heir to a large 
fortune. Before he was seventeen he had married the 
daughter of the Due de Noailles, and entering the army 
was on dutj in the garrison of Metz when Franklin 
arrived. As he himself expressed it, the news of the in- 
surrection in America raised his entibusiasm. His heart 
was at once enrolled and he longed to join his colours. 
He did not delay to give practical expression to his 
demres. He at once equipped a vessel at his own ex- 
pense, and in spite of the opposition of his family and the 
prohibitions of the government — in spite of the delicate 
state of his wife's health, he left for America, and over- 
coming all obstacles reached Georgetown, Carolina^ in 
the summer of 1777. He immediately proceeded to 
Philadelphia, and presenting himself to Cangresa he said, 
''After all my sacrifices I have a right to expect two 
fEkvours : one is, to serve at my own expense ; the other, 
that I may begin as a volunteer and shoulder a firelock." 
Congress unanimously and at once appointed him a 
m^jor-general of the American army. Washington 
received him with great kindness, and a mendship sprung 
up between them which only ended with death. M. Guixot 
has remarked,, in his Essay on Washington, that his h& 
does not present a stronger trace of his indulgence in 
passionate friendship than in the instance of his affection 
for Lafayette. 

It would be alike tedious and unprofitable to attempt to 
describe the movements and conflicts which arose out of 
the strategy of the American commander on the one haod 
and the English on the other. The object of the latter 
was to unite the portion of the army at New York with 
the other portion in Canada, the command of which had 
devolved on Greneral Burgoyne— a man more distingui^ed 
as an anther than a tactician. To baffle this purpose, 
which would efi^tually have cut off the Eastern from the 
Southern States, was Washington's grand aim. In this 
ganie of plot and counterplot, actions were fought at 
Middlebrook and Hubbardton^ in which the British were 
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snccessfnl. They likewise obtained possession of Crown 
Point and Ticonderoga. The Americans made eome 
changes in the personnel of their staff, substituting General 
Gates for General Schuyler, and employed the famous 
patriot Kosciusko as their engineer. At Bennington the 
British were defeated with heavy loss in an attempt to 
obtain provisions which were stored there. At Stillwater, 
a fierce action was fought without decisive results, and at 
Saratoga, above the Hudson river (a place famous for its 
chalybeate springs). General Burgoyne experienced so 
disastrous and complete a defeat that, finding he could 
receive no succour firom 6ir Henry Clinton at New York, 
ho capitulated with his whole force, then reduced to 
five thousand seven hundred and fifty two men, and 
officers, no fewer than four thousand having fallen or been 
placed hors de combat in previous struggles. This was a 
most important success for the Americans, because it 
cleared the North of a dangeirous foe, gave them- a supply 
of muskets, artillery, and stores, weakened and disheart- 
ened the British, and raised the Americans in their own 
estimation and that of foreign nations. Clinton had pro- 
ceeded up the Hudson in order to join Burgoyne, and had 
captured two or three forts on his way ; but his delay was. 
fatal. Burgoyne Imew nothing of his proceedings until 
he had signed the articles of surrender. Those articles 
stipulated for the departure from America of Burgoynefs 
army, and an undertaking on the part of each member not 
to serve again in North America during the war. 

While these transactions occurred in the Noi*thern 
State, Washington's hands were kept fidl by General 
Lord Howe and his brother. Admiral Howe. By a scries 
of well-concerted movements, Lord Howe forced Wash- 
ington to a battle on the banks of the Brandywine in 
Pennsylvania, and defeated him with great loss. In this 
action Lafayette was wounded in the leg while trying to 
rally some American fugitives, and Count Pulaski, a 
refugee Pole, displayed so much courage that Congress 
made him a brigadier-general. 

Philadelphia, then the capital of the United States, waa 
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in do mucli danger firom tbe Mtunplis of the British on 
the Delaware, that the public archives and magassines were 
removed by Congress to Lancaster. To save the capital, 
Washington once more confronted the royalists under 
Lord Comwallis at Germantown, a few miles from Phila- 
delphia ; but here again fortune frowned upon him. A 
battle ensued in which the American loss numbered 
twelve hundred in killed, wounded, and prisoners, not- 
withstanding the display of great bravery under circum- 
stances of a very trying character. Washington was 
obliged to retreat some twenty miles, and Lord Comwallis 
entered Philadelphia, not much to his profit ; for what 
between the edict of Congress, which imposed the penalty 
of death on all who should supply him with provisions, 
and the threatening position which the American com- 
mander took up, it was some time before he could derive 
any advantage from his possession of the capitaL With 
great prudence, Washington avoided any combats with the 
enemy after he had retired from his vantdge-ground, and 
early in December (1777), he took up his winter quarters 
at Valley Forge. His army was now reduced to the most 
miserable condition. *' As to their clothing," writes one 
of their chroniclers, " some few had one shirt — some the 
remnant of one — the greater part none at all. Barefooted 
on the frozen groimd, their feet cut by ice, they lefb their 
tracks in blood. A few only had the luxury of a blanket 
at night. More than three thousand were excused from 
duty on accoimt of cold and nakedness. Straw could not 
be obtained ; and the soldiers who, during the day, were 
benumbed with cold, and enfeebled by himger, had at 
night no bed in their huts but that of the humid ground." 
Then disease assailed them, and the military hospitals 
were unprovided with medicines, linen, or comforts of any 
kind. And to add to the individual suffering which this 
state of things caused to Washington, his enemies in the 
army and the cotmcil — for even this great patriot had 
enemies, jealous of his &me and influence— jealous of his 
virtues— jealous of the large store of the love of his- 
countrymen his valoTur and devotedness won for him — 
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cahunniated Um and set ihtrigaes m iiu>ti<m 4o deprive 
bim of authority* Congress, yielding to the ini(Bre]»re- 
sentatioQS of i^ great soldier's peisonal foed, adopted 
snndry measures of a cliaraoter htmuliating to W^Mn^on ; 
but notbing could sbake bis ooostaacy or indaoe bm to 
notice tbe file traduoerB of bis good name. Uncctomngly 
be urged Congress to mi^e preparations for a campaign in 
tbe spring of 17TB, before tbe BritiiA could receiw rem- 
foroements. Congress was dilatory; but Ibrtmiat^y^be 
^ritisk commander was equally sn]^^ ttnd it was <iie 
mo»ib of iBCay beftHre opermtiims- of any moment took 
place, and ilien tiie royaUsts feialeA at Bartow Hill tbrongb 
tbe iddU and acliTity of La^yette, wbo 'commanded tbe 
American detachment engaged on that occasion. Barrow 
Hill bad been occnpied by Lafiekyette with two thousand 
men, forming an adTanoe guard for tbe main army, 
and to be in readinesB to annoy the Britieb rear in case 
they a^^tempted to retreat to New York. Five * thousand 
men were sent to dislodge tbe force and were d^ei^ied. 
After this Lafayette letimied to Valley W(^ge, Finding 
it impossible to remain in l^biladelpbia, tbe Britidi forces 
etacuated that town and moTed to New Tork. To ^eet 
thn movement they bad to pass through New Jersey. 
Beaching Monmoirtb,1iiey were attacked %tbe Americans 
and sustained beayy loss* They flien 'resumed their 
nuurcb. The Am^oans claimed ^e victory, and of course 
as they beid tiie ground Ibey wore entitled to the barren 
honour ; but it should be borne in mind that fbe &itish 
bad no desire to retain tbe ground-^it was merely occupied 
en rmte to tbe north. The battle, in ol^er respects, was 
remarkable from &e circumstance of General Washington 
having brou^t General Lee to court martial for relareating 
to Te*form his line in the midst of the engagem^iit, and 
subsequenHy wriHng disrespectful letters. 

Congress returned to j^ladelpbia on the departure of 
ttio royiJ troops. 

Tbe Bri^h government having mcmifested nuu^ dis- 
pleasure at the conduct o£ the French in sympathizing 
with ^e col^iies, war was declared with SVaoioe. The 
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VreoiA seised the op{K>rttQiity ei reeogniziAg Out TJnilied 
States (6i& Febroary, 1778), and sent oat tke Comte 
D'Estedng wi^ a fonrmidable fle^ to aid tiie opei»ti6ii8 6t 
the America&s. Benjamin iVaiddin was appointadinimster 
plenipot^itiary at the French court, and Im&kjMe^ who 
had gone to France m 1777, now retined.* 

The war was now prosecnted inik inoreased Vigour and 
with Tarying successes. Some^omes the Americans were 
suecessM in their enterprises, sometknes the Sn^ish. 
The CTij^oyment of the Indians was attended wx& bonible 
barbarities. The flomrishing Utile settlement of Wyondng 
was devastated by a band of ^ose savages. Their ooorse 
was marked by ^ most shocldng crueftties. Tbey were 
headed by one Brandt, whose atrocities formed the sulyfect 
of one of the most beaaldfiil poems in the Itogiish lan- 
guage — OEunpbell*s ' Gertrade <» Wyommg.' The student 
of poeiay will recall these lines. An old Hum qpeaks : — 

'* The Mammot comes — ^the foe — the monster Brandt — 

With all his howling, desolating band ;— » 

These eyes have seen their blade and bnming pine 

Awake at onoe, and silence half your land. 

Bed Is the cttp they drink ; but not with wine ! 
AwidLe, and watch to-night, or see no morning shine I 

** Scorning to wield the hatchet for fcie tribe^ 
'Gunst Brandt himself I went to battle finrih.; 
Acoorsed Brandt ! he left of all my tribe 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth : . 

Nol no^ the dog that watched my household hearth 
Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains! 
All perish'd I — I alone am left on earth ; 
To- whom nor relative nor blood remains. 

No! not a kindred drop that runs in human veins!*' 

The campaign in 1779 was chiefly carried on in the 
Southern States of Georgia, Carolina^ and Florida, without. 



^ On bk arrival in France he was slightly reprimanded fbr having gone 
to America in the first instance. He was so enthusiastic in the cause of 
the Republicans afler their recognition, that Mauiepas said of him he 
would have unfurnished Versailles to provide the means of equipping the 
Ameilcan axmj. 
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decisive results^ The assiBtance of the French much 
dimiDished in extent and value on the appearance of the 
British fleet in the West Indies, and the exigences of the 
general war in Europe drew off the attention of the 
French armaments. This led to a remonstrance from the 
Americans, and caused the Oom^te D'Estaing to invest 
Savannah, but he was afterwards c(»npelled to raise the 
siege. The renowned Paul Jones .now appeared on the 
scene; and by naval exploits, in the service of America,, 
made his name terrible from the coast of Scotland to the 
western shores of the Atlantic* The British, leaving the 
advantage of a very skiKul engineer, one Moncrieff, took 
Charleston in South Carolina. ,Sir Henry Clinton, who 
commanded, had under his command a very active cavalry 
officer named Tarleion, who, giving no quarter, became in 
his raids and pursuits of the Americans as great a terror 
to them on h^ as Paul Jones was to the enemies of 
the Americans on the sea. Charleston proved a barren 
conquest. The people could not be induced to return 
to their former allegiance to the British crown. On 
the contrary, they plumed themselves on their nationality. 
The women of Charleston gloried in being called " rebel 
ladies." They refused to go into any gay society, but at 
every hazard honoured with their attention the d^enders 
of American independence. They sought out and relieved 
the suffering soldiers, visited prison-ships and loathsome 
dungeons, and gave of their means to purchase arms and 
eqmpmeuts for those who would fight for their country. Nor 
was this patriotic devotion on the part of the ladies con- 
fined to Charleston. The ladies of Philadelphia, headed 
by the wife of George Washington, formed societies in order 
to provide clothing and comforts for the American soldiers. 
The year 1780 was disastrous to the American arms. 
General Gates was defeated by Lords Bawdon and Com- 
wallis at Camden, with the loss of two thousand men and 
all his artillery, baggage, and stores. On the other 
hand, Colonel Sumter (whose name was given to the fort 
in Charleston harbour, which afterwards became so 
famous) and Colonel Morion, at the head of bodies of 
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partisans, inflicted much damage upon the British. An 
entire regiment was destroyed by Sumter at Hanging 
Eock. Nor should it be overlooked that, in this year, 
Lafayette returned from Prance, whither he had gone in 
the preceding year, with the agreeable intelligence that 
the Comte de Eochambeau was to follow him with five or 
six thousand men. And in effect Eochambeau and his 
troops did arrive. Nothing, however, was done in the 
way of active operations during the year. The Americans 
were tmprepared; they wanted money, and Franklin was 
urged to endeavour to obtain a loan from France. " Our 
finances," wrote Washington to the governors of the 
States, " are in an alarming state of derangement. The 
public credit is almost arrived at its last stage. The 
people begin to be dissatisfied with the feeble mode of 
conducting the war, and with the ineflfectual burdens 
imposed on them, which, though light in comparison with 
what other nations feel, are, from their novelty, heavy to 
them. They lose their confidence in government apace." 
At the battle of Saratoga, which led to the surrender of 
General Burgoyne's army, no officer had displayed greater 
caurage tluua General Arnold. Indeed, he had at all 
times displayed so much military skill and intrepidity 
that he had become dear to the American people. The 
wounds he had received disqualifying him for active 
employment, he was appointed by Congress to tlie quiet 
post of commandant of Philadelphia. Here he lived in a 
sumptuous style, so far beyond his means that he resorted 
to undue methods of supplying his necessities. Trade, 
privateering, and the plunder of the public treasury were 
his resources. His accounts were most unsatisfactory. 
Investigated by special commissioners, they disclosed an 
amount of fraud and chicanery utterly disgraceful in & 
public officer. He was tried on a charge of peculation, let 
off with a moderate repriniand from Washington, as com- 
mander-in-chief, and then appointed to command the 
troops stationed at West Point, on the Hudson, Here he 
revolved the means of extricating himself from his em- 
barrassments. In an evil hour he conceived the idea of 

M 
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1^ HAJOQ AKDB^ ARB£9TED. 

betrajmg ti>e troops and Hs military foek io iha Badiiab 
conunwidei for an adeq[uate coosideiatiom^ He therefore 
wrote, to an officer m tiie coBLfidence of Sir Henry CliBton 
disdosi«g hia purpose. Upon tb^^ detestable mi demo- 
ralizing principle thai all tmkery iafair in war^ Clinton 
opened a communioation with Anxoldv through his aide- 
de-camp,, Miftor Andr^, a very- superior yonng man of 
good address^ gjteoi, talents,. vaxied accomplishmenifi^ and 
a gentle disposition, yet, withaly.as larave aa a Ijoju ijidre 
went mp the river in the * Yulture/ & Britishr sloojHotwar. 
Arnold met him on the shore at nighty and conducted him 
to. a house within one of the Ameeoicaa posted They 
remained together the, whole of the nex^ da^. The. * Yul- 
troe' having been obliged to shift her g^round, itt was 
arranged that Andre should, return to Hew York by land. 
To evade, as he hoped, the AmericttOr oufi^osts^, Andre 
substituted a plain dress for his uniform« aind set out on 
Jiorseback, He had neadv reached the Biitidi posts at 
Tarrytown, on the left bank of th& Hudson, when he was 
accosted by threes soldiers of the militia^ TbOi reply 
which he gave to their question as to whence he, came and 
who he was led them, to arrest hinu They found within 
his boots, papers in Amold!a handwriiing, disclosing, the 
strength ol the American: forces at West Feint, and the 
amount, of the ordnance,, ivgetheiv with plans e£ the 
de&nces. They took Andre before Colonel; Jameson^, who 
commanded the advanced gpard at West: Boint. Jwrnaon 
considered it incredible t^ Arnold should baa/j^arty to 
the.a(>tions of a.sp^ aaid he allowed' Andre to write to the 
genei^l. This gave Arnold, an opportanity of getting; on 
board the ' Vulture,! and placing himself imder British pro- 
tection. As soon, as Washington, received the naws: be 
waa greatly shocked at Arnold's treachery, " I thon^^" 
he exclaimed, "that- an ofGlcer of com^ge andtabslity^.^o 
had often shed hic^ bh>od for hisroounky^ was entitled to 
confidence,. and I gpive him mine^ Lam convinGAdt now, 
and for the rest, of my li&, that wi^ should nevec trust 
those \v^o axe wanting ia probity,, wha^ver abili&s they 
may possessi." Washington convened a. copttmartiali^oef 
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wliicli Lafayette and General Greene were members, for 
the trial of Major Andr^. The result was his conviction, 
and he was sentenced to be hanged. Sir Henry Clinton 
was smitten with ^grof. He^ employed every possible 
argmnent and entreaty to induce Washington to pardon 
«iui £lM9nit» tl^ yotmg oflkar* Amdd ikeeaMiei tlmt 
everf *^7ebel^ mt Csaemiim BhmM be esoeut^ if Atteb6 
wa9 sot reteawod * All in vsuh WMAsngton rem&ixiied 
ten ta Ms cbet^raaiaaiioa. The mderent' and eatetf ei Ifho 
Americam< army-— aipfr, ctf the AiaefieB» pee^ — d^unanied 
that an exaasple sbot^ be made of the fi^y. Andr^ pre- 
serred his ealmiteas throughout,, admitted the justice^ c^ 
the decree^ took, ail the blame upon, hamsel^ ainl merely 
entreated that he might bo shot to< death by soldiers. 
Washington, was imexosable^ The bra^te^and much beloved 
young soldiear was led to the gaHowi^ and his last; words 
were^ " Bear me witnes* thati I doe aa a4l»ave^maa should 
die;" , 

Fiaw! events cseateoL m^re grief md CDnstemokiodar in 
Hurope than this- events li signalised, the st^m. and 
nncnmprnmiftiag spirit in. which the Americans w^ie 
teao^ea to caxuffusr: their independence. A monument 
was raised^ to Andre's memory m. Westminster- Abbey; 
and. althoufi^ Axnoldt leceived fcem tiie Britidi. govevn*- 
ment ten; diousand^ pounds and the sank e£ biigsudieii>- 
g^ieral a& die price of his perfid^,.he WBSgieiiexally despised 
in English, seciefef . Even, his chHdi^en. were not free from 
the obloquy which, their iathec had entailed^ u|^ himseU^ 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

The war continues — ^The finances of .the United States — ^France 
sends out a fleet under De Grasse — Lord Comwallis surrenders 
to Washington after various military operations — Peace esta- 
blished — The British general recognizes the Independence of 
the States — ^The oflBicers of the American army and George 
Washington — Constitution of the United^States agreed upon. 

Fob two years after the events recorded in the preceding 
chapter, the contest was prosecuted with relentless ardour 
on both sides. Holland and Spain were now leagued with 
France in the war with England, and everywhere the 
interests, conunercial and political, of the ^* tight little 
island " were assailed. She bravely held her own through 
the daring and skill of hqr navy ; but by the close of 1782 
King Cborge 111. found it advisable to relinquish his 
sway — which had then become purely nominal — over 
what he had been accustomed^'to consider as his patrimony ; 
in other words, he recognized the Independence of the 
United States. It could not have been otherwise. Not- 
withstanding the dreadful state of financial destitution to 
which America was reduced, even aft;er vast loans had 
been obtained from Holland and the National Bank, and a 
gift had been made by France of 6,000,000 of livres ; not- 
withstanding that a mutiny took place in the American 
army, and that the British forces under Lords Comwallis 
and Bawdon, and Sir H. Clinton, aided by the ever-active 
Tarleton, had obtained certain advantages at different 
times, the generalship of Washington and his patriot 
soldiers ultimately prevailed. LafiEiyette and the French 
troops heartily co-operated with Washington throughout^ 
and the French fleet under De Grasse rendered signal 
service on the coasts and in the harbours. Gradually th& 
British were forced out of Virginia, South Carolina, and 
the New York State, until nothing remained to them but 
the principal towns in those places on the shores of the 
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Atlantic. Mi last, Lord Oomwallis, driven to shelter 
himself within a line of fortifications at Yorktown, was 
besieged by Washington and Lafayette, and after an 
obstinate resistance, a gallant sortie, and an ineffectual 
attempt to escape, was obliged to surrender his entire 
force of seven thousand men. This was the climax of the 
misfortimes of the British troops. The people of England, 
who had hardly recovered from the mortification of 
Burgoyne's capitulation, ceased to be tolerant of a war 
which entailed upon them heavy expenses, and involved 
the expenditure of life and property without corresponding 
honour or advantages ; and, therefore, when Greneral 
Conway moved in the House of Commons that all who 
should advise or attempt a further prosecution of offensive 
war on the continent of America " would be regarded as 
enemies to their king 'and country," the motion passed 
unanimously. Lord North then resigned, and was snci* 
eeeded by an administration favourable to peace. Com- 
missioners from America met commissioners from the 
court of St. James at Paris, and on the 20th of January, 
1783, preliminaries of peace were signed at Versailles. 
The definitive treaty was deferred imtil affiurs between 
England and France had been adjusted. It was signed on 
the 3rd of September, 1783. By this treaty the inde* 
pendence of the States was fully acknowledged. The 
right of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, and certain 
facilities in the enjoyment of that right, were secured 
to them for ever, and the boundaries of the States were 
declared and described to be from St. Croix, in Nova 
Scotia, to Canada, by the lakes and the river Mississippi 
to East Florida. 

Upon the receipt of the intelligence of the establish-* 
ment of peace, Congress issued a proclamation disbanding 
the American aimy, and bearing generous testimony to 
the long, eminent, and faithful services it had rendered 
the States. * 

On the 25th of November, the British army evacuated 
Now York, and a detachment of the American army took 
its place. 
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16S A coNSTcrmsosr itofiSBD upon. 

CM^lieliiihof DecoDiber, Weehlfigtoii^ocJkMi affe^seoate 
£iEe\{«ii x^ his offioecs, and then hastenidd to AnsApelis, 
wheie Oongrefis was in seBsioti. On 4^ ^rd of Deoember, 
in tiae preseiiee of a Inge and deeiplj aflb<3ted audknoe, he 
resided his offices and eanuneiiddd his ioouiitrj ie &e 
psotectkMi of the .Almight j« 

A few monflis {xreviouBlj, George Wadungton a^eaared 
at a public meeting of ihe >ofiicer8 <^ ^e army, wbe were 
vrofught up to A high pitch ^ disoant^t %j a eappotaii<m. 
^asdt{}asigrem did mA antend, in any way, to roftnte iheir 
aordcea and «aerifieeB; land by the eameiSlBeflB €i his 
ejduxrtalioB, his padfjing asguranoefl, and his pledge 
to «ae his ex^!tuNui on behalf of Im b»)ther •effieers, he 
aaceeeded in ca^mmg thear anger, dongrees ulianiately 
HUide araaigeiadnts whioh satisfied the reasonable expeeta- 
tioms of the sien who had served ilieir eonnjlry bo de- 

¥or f onr yeazs snoeeeding the ei^»lbiishinent d Ammcan 
Independence, much laMmHe e]d0ted, arising out of tibie 
state of porvezty into which the pr<^Dged war had plunged 
the ^coootry . Tke people resisted taxation ; and tmnultnons 
HWOPfiblages took plaoe in some of ihe towns in Masso- 
dbusetts and New Hampshire, which oonld only be sup- 
pxeased by ihe iDfulitia. It was ieU that a isiarong gorem- 
ment was reqwsite to insure io the people traaiqmHity 
and prosperity-**a goremment strong in its principles, 
acid therefore independent of tbe brute foree essential, m 
Bome lands, Jtnd naider ceitain ^sterns, to the pres^Tation 
of c«der. At £rst it was intended merely to amend the 
aartioks of confederation under which iiie Congress had 
been established ; but this arrangement not appearing to 
meet ihe ^case, it was determined to form a new constitu- 
tion. In effecting this great object, many eompromiseB 
had to be made — ^many prejudices to be waived^ — many 
difficulties to be orercome. After mudi debate, whieh 
did not leave all parties quite content with the result of 
the labours of the oonyention, the following Constitution 
was agreed upon. 
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TfiE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED rSTAI^lS OF 
AMERICA. 



f 



"We, £be peqple of the tlmted States, in order to form 
a mere perfect uihou, establish^ jufitico, insare domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence^ promote the 
general weUiurei and secure the Weswngs of EbeHy.to 
ourselves and our poeterifar, do ordain ai^ establish this 
Constitution for the Unitea States of America. 



Article I. 

*'JSeotkm h All legislative powers lietein gtraatoA i^all 
be vested in a congress of the United States, widdi siHiil 
conslBt <tf « BmsM a^'konflo of TepresdaitaiiYns. 

''Seaiou± Thiehoam of repv^etctaJtivda tdb^dliie XMMfr* 
poGieA ofuMiubers cheeen every seartid yv^ hf tibe people 
of tf» «0veral Stateis, and Ihe eteetots in «»ch SMe i^hall 
havaiflie qptijBi6^Uomtt(lmBik^ 

'^Ko person shall be « repftesenltklive'wlio shall tsak kave 
attuned the age df twenfy-ii^e years, and been Beven years 
a citisdn of the Uttited States, and ^o idiail net, when 
deoted, be afei inhabitant df that Slate iti whtdi he sbaU be 
dioseab. 

"Bepnsenlatives mtA direct faaoB lahall be apjiortioned 
among the several States, wlueh aay be incltded within 
the union, aceording totiieir lei^peotiv^ numbers, which 
cdiail be determii^ by adding- to tibe whole number of free 
persons, including those boimd to service loir a teim &£ 
years, and, esduding IndianB not tued, ihree-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration eliall be made 
withm tiiree 3rears after tibe first meeting of tbte congress 
of the United States, tand within every subsequ^it tetm of 
ten years, in such manner as they r&all by law direct. 
The number t>f representativeB shall not ^excmd one for 
every tinrty i^Hrasand, but eaefa State shall have at leai^ 
one representative ; find until sudi enumerati(m dudl be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be ^tntilied to 
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choose three; Massachusetts, eight; Bhode Island and 
Providence JPlantations, one; Connecticut, five; New 
York, six; New Jersey, four; Pennsylvania, eight; 
Delaware, one ; Maryland, six ; Virginia, ten ; North 
Carolina, five ; South Carolina, five ; and Georgia, three. 

"When vacancies happen in the representation from 
any State, the executive authority thereof shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

"The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker, and other of&cers, and shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 

*^ Section 3. — I. The senate of the United States shall be 
composed of two senators from each State, chosen by the 
legislature thereof for six years; and each sienator shall 
have one vote. 

" II. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in 
consequence of the first election, they shall be divided as 
equally as may be into three classes. The seats of the 
senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration 
of the second year, of the second class at the expiration of 
the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of 
the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every 
second year ; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or 
otherwise, during the recess of the legislature of any 
State, the executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fill such vacancies. 

" III, No person shall be a senator who shall not have 
attained the age of thirty years, and been nine years a 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when 
elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 

" IV. The vice-president of the United States shall be 
president of the senate, but shall have no vote unless 
they be equally divided. 

" V. The senate shall choose their other of&cers, and 
also a president ipro tempore in the absence of the vice- 
president, or when he shall exercise the office of president 
of the United States. 
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** VI, The senate sliall have the sole power to try all 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, they shall 
be on oath or affirmation. When the president of the 
United States is tried, the chief justice shall preside; and 
no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

"YII. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not 
extend further than to removal from office, and disqualifi- 
cation to hold and enjoy my office of honour, trust, or 
profit under the United States ; but the party convicted 
shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, 
trial, judgment, and punishment according to law. 

" Section 4. — ^I. The times, places, and manner of hold- 
ing elections for senators and representatives, shall be 
prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof ; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 
^ " II. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in 
December, unless they shall by law appoint a different 

" Section 6. — I. Each house shall be the judge of the 
elections, returns, and qualifications of its own members, 
and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum to. do 
business ; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance ' of 
al)sent members, in such manner, and under such penalties 
as each house may provide. 

" II, Each house may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceeding, punish its members for disorderly behaviour, 
and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

" in. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may in their judgment require secrecy ; and 
the yeas and nays of the members of either house on any 
question, shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, 
b5 entered on the journal. 

" IV. Neither house, during the ses^on of Congress, 
^hall, without the consent of the other, adjourn for more 
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&an tliree days, nor to my other place than iSiat ini^hich 
the two houses isha^ be sitting. 

^ SecUon 6. — ^I. The senators and T^resentfiCtives ^all 
receive a compensation for their services,, to be ascertained 
by law, and paid out of the treastny of l^e United 'StiMies. 
They shall in aliases, except tre»kSO(n, iblony, and breacli 
of the peace, be privileged &om arrest dtoing their at- 
tendance at uie session of their respective honses, and in 
going to and returning from thJB same ; and for any 
speech or debate ^in either bonse, "tihcey shsSS. n(rt be qnes- 
tioned in any other place. 

"IL No senator or representsctivB diaS, diecing tiie 
fime for whidi he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
office nnder the authority of iSie United States, ^hich 
shall fiave been created, or Hie emolmnents ii^ereof jshall 
have been increased during such time ; Bnd no person 
holding any office under ^e United States, shall be a 
member of either bouse during his continuance in office. 

" Section 7 .—1, AH bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the bouse of representatives ; but tlie senate 
may propose or concur with amendments as on, other biUs. 

** n. Every bill which shall have passed the house of 
representatives and the senate shall, before it becomes a 
law, be pres^ited to the president of the United States ; 
if hel^pprove, he shall sign it, but if not, be shall return 
it, with his objections, to that bouse in which it shall 
have originated, who siall enter the objections at large on 
their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. H, after such 
reconsideration, two4hirds of that bouse Bhall agree to 
pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, 
to the other house, by whicb it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that bouse it 
shall become a law. But in all such cases the votes of 
botii houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the 
names of Hie persons voting for and against the bill shall 
be entered on the journal of each house respectively. If 
any bill shall not be returned by Hie president within ten 
days (Sundays excepted), after it smU have been pre- 
sented to him, Hie same shall be a law, in like manner 
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as tf he Imd wgned it, tmless the CJongress by their ad- 
joTjmment, prerent its xetum, in ^diich case it shall not 
be a law. 

"m. ETery order, Tesolution, or Tote, to which the 
concurrence of the sencrtie and house of representatiyes 
may be necessary (except on a question of adjournment) 
shcdl be presented to Ihe president; of the United Btstes ; 
dnd before ihe same i^all 'teke effect, Bhall'be ajpprored by 
him, or, being disapproved "by him, shaH be re-passed by 
two-thirds of ihe senate and house of representatives, 
aeoording to ihe ndes and limftotions prescribed in the 
case of a bill. 

^ Sedion 8. The Oongresi BhaJl have power — 

'^T. To la.y ttnd conect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises; to pay "the debts and provide for the ccmmon 
defence and general w^ar© of the United States; but all 
duties, imposts, and ©xcisos idiaXl be uniform "ftrou^iout 
the United 19tates. 

'**II. To borrow money on ^e tJredH of the United 
Stfctes. 

* m. To regnfete commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 

* IV. To establish a uniform rtfle of naturalization, and 
uniform laws on iSke subject of baidaruptcies throu^out 
Had United States. 

**T. To coin money, regulate "ttie value thereof, and of 
foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

"TI. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting 
the securities and current coin of the United States. 

*** Vn. To establifiSi post-offices and post-roads. 

* Vin. To promote the progress of science and useful 
arts, by securing for limited times, to authors and in- 
ventors, the exclusive right to their Tespectire vmtings 
axvd discoveries. 

** IX. To constitute tribunals inferior to ihe supreme 
court. 

" X. To define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas^ and offences against the law of 
nations. 
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*^ XL To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal^ and make rules, concerning captures on land and 
water. 

" XH. To raise and support armies ; but no appropria- 
tion of money ta that use shall be for a longer term than 
two years. 

'^ Xni. To provide and maintain a navy. 

" XIY. To make rules for the government and regular* 
tion of the land and naval forces. 

" XV. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the union, suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions. 

" XVI. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
oiplining the nulitia, and for governing such part of them 
as may be employed in the service of the United States, 
Deserving to the States respectively the appointment of 
iJie officers, and the authority of training the nulitia, ac- 
cording to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

" XVn. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may by cession of particular States, and the ac- 
ceptance of Congress, become the seat of the government of 
the United States, and to exercise like authority over all 
places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needfol build- 
ings : — and 

" XVIII. To make all laws which - shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers,* and all other powers vested by this Constitution 
in the government of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof. 

" Section 9. — ^I. The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the^Congress 
prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed 
on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

• il. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall 
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not be suspended, unless wlien in cases of rebellion or 
invasion the public safety may require it. 

"m. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law sball be 



"IV. No capitation, or otber direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to> the census or enumeration herein- 
before directed to be taken. 

" V. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any State. No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue to the ports of one 
State over those of another ; nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in 
another. 

" VI. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but 
in consequence of appropriations made by law ; and a 
regular statement and account of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of all public money shall be published from time to 
time. 

" VII. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States ; and no person holding any office of profit 
or trust under them, shall, without the consent of Congress, 
accept of any present, emolument, office, or title of any 
kind whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign State. 

" Section 10. — I. No State shall enter into any treaty, 
alliance or confederation ; grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; 
pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of 
nobility. 

" II. No State shall, without the consent of Congress; 
lay any imposts or duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing its in- 
spection laws; and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be 
for the use of the treasury of the United States, and all 
shch laws shall be subject to the revision and control of 
Congress. No State shcdl, without the consent of Congress, 
lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in 
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time qC peace, enter iuU) saxjf agreement oi comj^act mik 
another State, or with a foreign power^or eng^e in wai^ 
unless actnallj invaded, or ini suok isnniineni daitgpit as 
will not admit of delay, 

" Section h — I. Tlie exeoiriive power sliall be vested in 
a president of tiie United States of America^ He sliaH 
hold lus o£&ce during the term of four years, and^ together 
with the vice-president, chosen, foe the same, term, 1» 
elected, as follows : — 

"II. Each State shall appoint, in such 'manner a» the 
legislature thereof may direct,, ar number of electors^ equal 
to the whole nund^er of. senators and representatives to 
whick the Stata ma^ h^ entitled in [the Congress^ but no 
senator or representativOr or person, holddng sol of&ee. c^ 
trust or profit under the United Slates, shall be appointed 
an eleetor* 

" TEL, The electora shall meetin their respective fitstes^ 
and vote- by ballot fbr two. pesson6,,of whom one at least 
shaHnot) be an inhabitant of the sama State, wisth th^ur 
selves^ And, tiaay shaU;. maJke a. list, of all. the. persons 
voted, for, and of the munben o£ votes for. eack;. which 
list they shall sign, and certify, , and. tiaasmity seaIed^,to 
the seat of government of the United States^ directed: to 
the president of the senate. The ppresident of. the sem^ 
shalfy in the presence of the sens^ and house of repr&p 
sentatives,, G^ten all the certificates^ and the v«tes shall 
then be counted. The person having the g|»a;best 
aumber<)f votes shall bertha president^if Biidi.munbe9:be 
a maprity of the whole, number oi diectoES. appointed; 
and if: there be nume Hhsair one who have. sneh. majodly, 
and ha^e. an eaual number of votes^ then tha house, of 
rqpresentativea. shall immediately choose,, by bftUotrOna of 
them fb£ president;-, aoid if. no person, haiwe. a m^eniyv 
thea ixom. the &m highest, on, tiaa. lisi^ the? said, house 
shaU inr lika mannei:i choose thou pxesideBt. But in 
choosing; the president^ the votes shaQr.be taken. I^y Siatesi 
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the D9pEefl6iitati(»i froim each State hsndBg ovia vote; a 
quorum for this purpose sliaU consist of a memb^ ox 
ULembexa £rom. ti¥0-tiurda of the States,, and a miyoiaty of 
all the States sbatt he necessary to- a choice. £a eveij 
eaoe^. aftec tha cho&oe of the president, the peiniofi having 
the greatest namher of voties^of the electora shall ba the 
yioe^^esident. Bat i£ therB shcnld remaia two ea? more 
who haye equal Yotes^ the senate shall choose &om them 
by baUot the. vseeTpresident^ 

" rV. The 0(Higress ma^y determine the time of eheosing 
the electors^ and. the day on. wluoh they shall gi^e their 
Totes; whichi dsskj idudl be the same throu^qut iJie 
United Statesu, « 

" ¥. No person^ exe^t a. nainralrbom citizen,, oc a 
citizoa of the United State&ai the time of the adoption} of 
this constitution, shall he. eli^le ta the (^Soe of peseia* 
dent, neither shall any person be eligible to that offiee 
who shaU. not hvre attauie«t to the* age of tibirty^ftve yeoro, 
and heen^ iomt»s^ yeaffs a resident within the United 
States. 

^'YI. In case (^. the sosoeval of the j^esident/fircmi 
office^ OS of his deaths resig^ia^cHij or inability todisehar^ 
the powers and duties of the said office, the same ^lall 
devolve on the vicerpresidenrfr;. and tha Congjtjess masr' by 
law provider foj?: the* case of removal^ death^. resigBati<m»: ^ 
iualulity>,beth. of the president and^ vioe^prosident^ der 
daring what of&cer sh^ then act as president, and such 
officer: sbaU a^tr aeeocding^, until '^e disability be re- 
moved^ oc a presid^:itishaUi be eleoted» 

'' YXIt The. psesidenti shnllj. at. stated, timesy, leoeivB &b 
his BBTvieeSy a oompeasationj.whiok shaU neither be^mr* 
creased o£ diminisbed dmaaag ther pemed^ fern whiek ha 
shall, hi^e been elected^ and he. shaU not xeeeive'witiun^ 
that peciod any oAeik emolnment £N)mf the United States^ 
<nr. aa^^ of them* 

^' Yin.. Befem^ he emiei^ on the. ^ooeatixm* ef lus offtse, 
he. shall* taJae, the. foUowing^ otthi es BMrnjaJammi^^'i do 
solemnly swear (or ajBirm) thafr !b,w^ fai4i&ily exeoute 
tin Qsfilae e£ psesident* of tha Unitedc^Slatesj^andiwxQ, to 
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the best of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend tbe 
constitution of tbe United States.' 

" Section 2. — I. The president shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and 
of the militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States ; he may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
executive departments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices, and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

" n. He shall have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the senators present concur ; and he shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be esta- 
blished by law. But the Congress may by law vest the 
appointment of such inferior officers as they think proper 
in the president alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

"III. The president shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the senate, 
by granting commissions, which shall expire at the end of 
their next session. 

" Section 3. — ^He shall, from time to time, give to the 
Congress information of the state of the union, and recom- 
mend to their consideration such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient ; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both houses, or either of them, and in 
~ case of ^sagreement between them, with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time 
as he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors* 
and other public ministers ; he shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall commission all the 
officers of the United States. 

"Section 4. — The president, vice-president, and all 
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Civil officers of the United States, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, treason, 
bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Articlb m, 

** Section 1. — The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain and 
establish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavioiu*, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compen- 
sation, which shall not be diminished during their con- 
tinuance in office. 

" Section 2. — ^I. The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this constitution, 
the laws of the United States and treaties m)ftde, or which 
shall be made, under their authority ; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; to all 
cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction ; to contro- 
versies to which the United States shall be a party ; to 
controversies between two or more States, between a State 
and citizens of another State, between citizens of different 
States, between citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between a State, or the 
citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

*'II. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall be 
a party, the supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. 
In all other cases before mentioned, the supreme court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, 
with such exceptions, and' under such regulations, as the 
Congress shall make. 

"III. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury ; and such trials shall be held 
in the State where the said crime shall have been com- 
mitted; but when not committed within any State, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may 
by law have directed. 

N 
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** Section 3. — I. Treason against the United States sball 
consist only in levying war against them, or in adhering 
to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. No 
person shall be convict^ of treason, unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court. 

"II. The Congress shall have power to declare Hhe 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall 
work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except during the 
life of the person attainted. 

Abtiols rv. 

*^ Section 1. — Full ftdth and credit shall be given in each 
State to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings 
of every other State. And the Congress may, by general 
laws, prescribe the manner in which such acts, records, 
and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

'' Section 2. — I. The citizens of each State shall be en- 
titled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States. 

"n. A person charged in any State with treason, 
felony, or other crime, who shall flee from Justice, and be 
foimd in another State, shall, on demand of the executive 
authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the 
crime. 

" in. No person held to service or labour in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shidl in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labour, but shall be de» 
livered up on claim of the party to whom such service 
or labour may be due. 

^,* Section 3. — ^I. New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this union, but no new State shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any other State ; nor 
any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the legislatures 
of itie States concerned, as well as of the Congress. 
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, " II. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and 
il^ake all needful rules and regulations respecting the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States ; and nothing in this constitution shall be so con- 
strued as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of Knj particular State. 

^'Section 4.— The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this union a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each of them against invasion ; and on 
application of the legislature, or of the executive (when 
the legislature cannot be convened) against domestic 
violence. 

Article V. 

"The Congress, whenever two^thirds of both houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this 
constitution, or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall be 
valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this constitu- 
tion, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fom'ths of 
the several States, or by' conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress : provided, that no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year 1808, shall in 
any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth 
section of the first article ; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suflfrage in the 
senate. 

Article VI. 

"I. All debts contracted, and engagements entered 
into, before the adoption of this constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States under this constitution, as 
under &e confederation. 

" II. This constitution and the. laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof; and all 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
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land ; and the judges in every State shall be bomid there- 
by, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

**III. The senators fmd representatives before men- 
tioned, and the members of the several state legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both of the United 
States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or 
affirmation, to support this constitution ;, but no religious 
test shall ever be required, as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States. 

Article VII. 

" The ratification of the conventions of nine States, shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same. 



AMENDMENTS. 



The following articles in addition to, and amendment of, the 
Constitution of the United States, having been ratified hy 
the legislatures of nine States, are equally obligato)^ with 
the constitution itself, 

Articlb I. 

"Afker the first enumeration required by the first 
article of the constitution, there shall be one representa- 
tive for every 30,000, until the number shall amount to 
100, after which the proportion shall be so regulated by 
Congress, that there shall be not less than 100 repre- 
sentatives, nor less than one representative for every 
40,000 persons, until the number of representatives shall 
amount to 200, after which the proportion shall be so 
regulated by Congress, that there shall not be less than 
200 representatives, nor more than one representative for 
every 50,000 persons. 
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Article II. 

" No law varying the compensation for the services of 
the senators and representatives shall take effect, until an 
election of representatives shall have intervened. 

Article III. 

" Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or 
the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

Article IV. 

"A well-regulated militia being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms shall not be infringed. 

Article Y. 

" No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Article VI. 

" The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 

Article VII. 

"No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual 
service .in time of war or public danger; nor shall any 
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person be subject for tbe same ofience to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be de- 
prived of life, libei*ty, or property, without due process of 
law ; nor shall private property be taken for public use 
without just compensation. 

Article VIII, 

" In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial, by an imx>artial 
jury of the State and district wherein the criijie shall have 
been committed,^ which district shall have been previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation ; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtfdning witnesses in his favour, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defence. 

Abtiolb IX. 

"In. suits at common law, where the value in contro- 
versy sKall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by 
jury shall be preserved, and no fact, tried by a jury, shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of tiie United 
States, than according to the rules of the common law. 

Abticlb X. 

"Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
fiie^d. 

Article XI. 

" The enumeration in the constitution, of certain rights, 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by ther people. 

Article XII. 

" The powers not delegated to the United States by the 
constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the peoj^e. 
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. Article XIII. 

" The judicial power of tlie United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign -State, 

Abtiolb XIV. 

" The electors shall meet in their respective States, and 
vote by ballot, for president and vice-president, one of 
whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the san^ 
State with themselves ; they shall name, in their ballots, 
the person voted, for as president ; and in distinct ballots, 
the person voted for as vice-president, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, 
and of all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the 
number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the president of the 
senate. The president of the senate shall, in the presence 
of the senate and house of representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The 
person having the greatest number of votes for president, 
shall be the president, if such number be a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have such a majority, then from iiie persons having the 
highest nimibers, not exceeding three on the list of those 
voted for as president, the house of representatives shall 
choose immediately by ballot, the president. But in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by States, 
the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
^embers from two-thirds of the States, and a majority of 
all the States shall be necessary to a choice. ABbd if the 
house of representatives shall not choose a president 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
vice-president shall act as president, as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the president. 
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'^ THe person liaymg the greatest number of votes as 
"vice-president, shall be the vice-president, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed ; 
and if no person have a majority, then, from the two 
highest numbers on the list, the senate shall choose the 
vice-president : a quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of senators, tod a majority 
of tiie whole number shall be necessary to a choice. 

'' But no person constitutionally ineligible to the of&ce 
of president, shall be eligible to that of vice-president of 
the United States. 

Abtiolb XV. * 

" If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, 
receive, or retain any title of nobility or honour ; or shall 
without the consent of Congress, accept and retain any 
present, pension, office, or emolument of any kind what- 
ever, from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cjease to be a citizen of the United 
States, and shall be incapable of holding any office of 
trust or profit undex them or either of them." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

George Washington appointed first president — Other States come 
into the Union — Neutrality of America during the wars of the 
French Revolution — Washington re-elected — Misunderstand- 
ing with Great Britain adjusted — Washington's farewell — John 
Adams elected President — Dispute with France — Amicable 
aiTangement — Death of Washington — Tennessee, Indiana, Mis- 
sissipi, and Ohio become part of the United States — Great 
increase of population and trade — Thomas Jefferson succeeds 
John Adams — Expedition to Tripoli— Decatur's gallantry^- 
Commerce interrupted by the wars of England and France — 
The * Leopard ' and * Chesapeake ' — ^Jefiferson retires — ^MadiscMi 
elected. 

The Americans had thus for set their house theoretically 
in order. They had now to give practical effect to their 
scheme of government. 

By universal consent, George Washington was ap- 
pointed first president. Like another Cincinnatus, he 
left his farm at the call of his country. He formed his 
cabinet of some of the men who had been the most dis- 
tinguished by their wisdom and prudence, and the zeal 
with which they had promoted the great object of inde- 
pendence. Jefferson, Jay, and Kandolph were among 
the selected statesmen. 

The seat of government was placed as centrally as 
possible. A spot of ground, ten miles square, compre- 
hending lands on both sides of the river Potomac, was 
called the District of Columbia, and upon it a city was 
built to which the appropriate name of "Washington'* 
was given. Washington himself made it a condition of 
his acceptance of the presidency that he should have no 
pecuniary emoluments, and that the estimate for the 
station to which he had been placed should be limited to 
sUch actual expenditure as the public good .might be 
thought to require. He particularly dwelt also upon the 
imperative obligation the people were under of offering up 
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tlianks to the Almighty for the favonr shown them, and 
praying "that his divine blessing might be equally con- 
spicuous in the enlarged views, the temperate consulta- 
tion, and the wise measures on which the success of the 
government must depend." 

It will have been observed that when the constitution 
was agreed upon, North Carolina, Ehode Island, and 
Vermont held aloof. In 1789 the first adopted the con- 
.stitution; in 1790 it was ratified by Ehode Island, and 
Vermont was admitted in 1791. In the salae year, Ken- 
tucky formed part of the Union. 

When the French Kevolution had made some way, and 
.before the Directory felt itself secure in the republican 
form of government which succeeded the decapitation 
of the French king, it despatched a representative to the 
United States, the rather that the European powers were 
arming to restore the Bourbon authority, and the sympathy 
and asdstance of the States became an object of desire. 
Monsieur Genet was selected to represent the French re- 
public. Ardent in the cause, and not overscrupulous, 
M. Genet took upon himself to authorize the equip- 
ment of vessels in Charleston, South Carolina, for the 
purpose of cruising and committing hostilities upon 
nations at peace with the United States. Great Britain 
and Holland, against which countries the French repub- 
lic declared war in 1793, were the nations whose com- 
merce M. Genet chiefly endeavoured to cripple ; but 
Washington, who had been a second time elected presi- 
dent, resolving to be faithful to the treaty of peace with 
England, desired that M. Genet might be recalled. Sub- 
sequently, Congress passed a law decreeing the banishment 
of aliens who should seek to disturb the neutrality of the 
States. 

The years which had elapsed since the government of 
the United States began its operations on the 30th of 
April, 1789, witnessed a great advance in the numerical 
strength and the wealth of the people. The inhabitants 
numbered nearly four millions when the census was 
taken — the revenue amounted to nearly 6yq millions of 
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dollars, the exports to nearly nineteen millions, and the 
imports to twenty millions. But the period of Washing- 
ton's first tenure of civil power had not been altogether 
free from distractions. Some of the States were averse to 
acknowledge thdr pecuniary responsibility for the cost of 
the contest with !&igland. The Creek Indians had also 
become very troublesome, and gained some material advan- 
isagea in their ccmtests with the whites. The discussion 
of ibG first-named question led to much animosity in 
Congress, and ultimately divided the people into two 
great parties, called severally the Federalists and the 
BepubHcans. The war with the Indians was terminated 
by the vigoroua acticm of Congress in largely augmenting 
the military fM-ce. General Wayne, who was placed in 
command of three thousand troops, endeavoured to nego- 
tiate a peace with the hostile tribes, but failing, after 
three years of patient exertions, to carry his point, he 
marched against them, and, after several severe engage- 
ments, completely extinguished their hostility. In 1795, 
a treaty of peace was made with the Indians, which gave 
security to the frontier inhabitants, and allowed of the 
spread, over the fertile region north-west of the Ohio, of 
the superabundant population of the eastern States. 

The decided action of Washington in procuring the 
expulsion of M. Genet had averted a war with England ; 
but there were still some matters in debate which tended 
to unsettle the good understanding subsisting between the 
old monarchy and the new republic, and which the 
republican painty lost no opportunity of fomenting into a 
quarrel. Great Britain accused the States of ofiering 
obstructions to the recovery by the loyalists of their 
former estates, and of the debts due to them before the 
commencement of hostilities ; and the Americans retorted 
that the British still retained certain military posts within 
the limits of the States, encouraged the Indians to make 
incursions upon the frontier settlements, and imposed 
commercial restrictions under which American vessels 
trading to the ports of France might be seized by English 
cruisers, carried into £)d gland, and there condemned* 
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The federalists upheld the general action of GreUt 
Britain— the republicans were foi* declaring war. Wash- 
ington, aliye to the great importance of preserving peace 
as long as might consist with the honour and rights of 
the States, despatched Mr. Jay to England to endeavour 
to ac^ttst the points in debate. Jay returned in 1795, 
bringing with him a treaty which provided, on the one 
hand, for the abandonment of the military posts, and pay- 
ment of compensation for illegal captures, and on the 
other for the assignment by the American to the British 
government of 600,000?. interest for the British subjects 
to whom American citizens were indebted. But England 
preserved the privilege of searching merchant vessels, 
thus neutralizing the American doctrine that '' free ships 
make free trade." The treaty underwent much discussion, 
and was vehemently opposed by the republicans. Wash- 
ington, who preferred a disadvantageous treaty to a war 
which would again cripple the resources of the young 
republic and load to fresh complications, prevailed with 
the malcontents and the treaty was ratified. 

The closing years of Washington's government were 
distinguished by measures highly advantageous to the 
Hepublic. Tennessee came into the Union. Spain ceded 
to the United States the free navigation of the Mississippi 
to the ocean, and the privilege of landing and depositing 
cargoes at New Orleans ; and France, after many offensive 
proceedings intended to mark her annoyance at the steady 
neutrality of the States, became very friendly, and sent 
out her flags that they might be entwined with the colours 
of the Transatlantic Republic. 

In the month of September, 1796, when preparations 
were being made fur the election of a new president, 
Washington addressed his countrymen a farewell which 
ought to be engraven on the hearts of his countrymen. 
It was a very long document, but every young American 
learns it by heart, and upon liie recurring anniversaries of 
Washington's birth, it is read in public in every city in the 
Union. The document is very long ; but is thus correctly 
jsummarized in^Hinton's ' History of the United States.' 
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" In the most earnest and affectionate manner it (the 
farewell address) called upon the people to cherish an 
immoveable attachment to the national union, to watch for 
its preservation with jealous anxiety, to discountenance 
even the suggestion that it could in any event be aban- 
doned, and indignantly to frown upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion of the country 
from the rest. Overgrown military establishments he 
represented as particularly hostile to republican liberty. 
While he recommended the most implicit obedience to 
the acts of the established government, and reprobated all 
obstructions to the execution of the laws, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, counteract, or overawe 
the regular deliberations and actions of the constitutional 
authorities, he wished also to guard against the spirit of 
innovation upon the principles of the constitution. 
Aware that the energy of the system might be enfeebled 
by alteration, he thought that no change should be made 
without an evident necessity: and that in so extensive a 
country as much vigour as is consistent with liberty was 
indispensable. On the other hand, he pointed out the 
danger of a real despotism by breaking down the partitions 
between the several departments of government, by 
destroying the reciprocal checks, and consolidating the 
different powers. Against the spirit of party, so pecu- 
liarly baneful in an elective government, he uttered his 
most solemn remonstrance, as well as against inveterate 
antipathies or passionate attachments in respect to foreign 
nations. While he thought that the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly and impartially- awake 
against the wiles of foreign influence, he wished that good 
faith and justice should be observed towards all nations, 
and peace and harmony cultivated. In his opifdon, 
honesty, no less in public than in private affairs, was 
always the best policy. Providence, he believed, had 
connected the permanent felicity of a nation with its 
virtue. Other subjects to which he alluded were the 
importance of credit, of economy, of a reduction of the 
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public debt, and of literary institutions ; above all, lie 
recommended religi<Hi and morality as indispensably ne- 
cessary to political prosperity." 

The service which France had rendered to the people 
of the States while they were struggling to achieve in- 
dependence made her exacting. Disregarding her pledges 
of friendship, she still iaried to involve the Western 
Eepublic in her European wars, and failing tiiis, her 
cruisers were allowed to capture American vessels while 
they were carrying on a lawful trade. Mr. Monroe, who 
had been sent as American minister to the French Direc- 
tory, did not, it was alleged, assert and vindicate the 
rights of his countrymen with due en^gy. He was con- 
sequently recalled, and Mr. Pinckney sent to Paris in his 
place. But the Directory would not receive Mr. Pindmey, 
nor any otiier representative of the States, unless a large 
sum of money was paid through Talleyrand, the foreign 
minister. 

Mr. John Adams was elected to the presidential chair 
on Washington's resignation. One of his first acts was 
to convene Congress, and lay before it the state of re- 
lations with France. The indignation of the Americans 
against their quondam friend was intense, and laws were 
at once passed augmenting the navy, and authcwrizing the 
president to detach eighty thousand men, if he pleased, from 
the militia. The disputes between federalists and republi- 
cans were for the moment suspended, and the whole 
nation exclaimed with one voice, '* Millions for defence, 
not a cent for tribute !" Greneral Washington was recallecl 
to take the command of the army, and he at once obeyed 
the call. The navy commenced operations with vigour, 
and, after two desperate actions, captured one Frenoh 
frigate, and compelled another to strike her colours. 
Tlus brought the French to reason. They now made 
overtures for a . renewal of negotiations, which ended in 
an amicable adjustment of disputes. 

The conduct of France showed how wise and prophetic 
George Washington had been in the observations which 
he addressed to his countrymen on his farewell. He saw 
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that the Americans, in the Mness of their gratitude for 
the aid rendered them by Lafayette and the French, had 
formed *' a passionate attachment '* for the nation, and he 
warned them against the variety of eyils such attachments 
are calculated to produce. 

"Sympathy," said Washington, "for the favourite 
nations facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common 
interest, in cases where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of the other, betrays 
the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement or justification. 
It leads also to concessions to the favourite nations of 
privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure 
the nation making the concessions, by unnecessarily 
parting with what ought to have been retained, and by_ 
exciting jealousy, ill-^will, and a disposition to retaliate on 
the parties from whom equal privileges are withheld ; 
find it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded citizens 
(who devote themselves to the favourite nation) facility 
to betray or sacrifice the interests of their own country, 
without odium, sometimes even with popularity ; gilding 
with the appearance of a virtuous sense of obligation, a 
commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable 
zeal for public good, the base or foolish compliances of 
ambition, corruption, or infatuation." 

Washington was equally anxious that his countrymen 
should not encourage " inveterate ant^athies against par- 
ticular nations." He had, no doubt, in view to administer 
a corrective to the republicans, who were as bitter against 
England as they were partial to France. 

The provisional army having been disbanded after the 
adjustment of the quarrel with the French Directory, 
Washington returned to his farm and residence at Mount 
Vernon. On the 14th of December, 1799, " the father of his 
country " died, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, deeply 
lamented by the entire people. Equally great and good, 
he left behind him an imperishable fame. "His was the 
soul which was above all other approbation and all other 
fear but that of Qod." His remains repose at Mount 
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Vernon, near the scene of his domestic retirement. 
Every American endeavours, at some time or other, to 
make a pilgrimage to his tomb ; and even our own Prince 
of Wales did not omit to pay that tribnte to the memory 
of the mighty American when he visit-ed the United 
States in 1860. 

The nineteenth century opened auspicionsly for the 
United States. Ijidiana became a State ; Mississippi was 
erected into a territorial government, and Congress was 
transferred to the new capital at Washington. 

On the retirement of Mr. Adams from office, he was 
succeeded by Thomas Jefferson, the idol of the repub- 
lican party, and the author of the famous Deelaration of 
Independence. Jefferson took his seat on the 1st of 
Murch, 1801. 

A new census of the population was now taken, and it was 
found that in ten years the increase was 1,400,000 persons. 
Trade had proportionately advanced. The exports had 
risen from 19,000,000 to 94,000,000 dollars, and the 
revenue from 4,771,000 to 12,945,000 dollars, the result 
of the industry of the people and their excellent political 
institutions. 

Ohio was admitted into the Union as an independent 
State in 1802. In the same year, Spain, having ceded 
Louisiana to the French, withdrew from the United 
States the privilege of using New Orleans as a commercial 
depot. As this endangered the commerce of the Western 
States, Congress debated the propriety of seizing the 
oountrf by force. Ultimately it was agreed to purchase 
Louisiana from the French for the sum of 16,000,000 
dollars, fiigh as the price appeared at the time, it proved 
to be a judicious expenditure, for it secured to the 
Americans a free and uninterrupted navigation of the 
waters of the Mississippi, from their source to their ^u- 
bouchure. 

The vast importance of general education as a source of 
morality, political strength, and commercial activity, had 
never been lost sight of by the Americans since the 
establishment of Massachusetts. The States made grants 
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end wealthy men bequeathed endowments, and ihe result 
was that in the year 1802 there were no fewer than 
twenty-four colleges in existence, besides a great number 
of preparatory and other schools. 

By the time Thomas Jefferson became president of 
the republic, the commerce of the United States had 
spread over the whole world, and, like the ships of other 
countries, those of America were exposed to plunder by 
the pirates of Barbary. Those of Tripoli demanded 
tribute as the price of their abstinence from the habitual 
plunder of the vessels trading to the Mediterranean, 
Instead of yielding to this insolent demand of the rapa^ 
cious robbers of the African coast, the United States 
government, in 1802, equipped a squadron of men-of-war 
to blockade the port of Tripoli, and in 1803 sent out a 
larger fleet to operate against the pirates. It took two or 
three years to reduce the Tripolitans to submission, but it 
was at length effected, after a series of sea fights, attacks 
upon batteries and cities, alliances with l^e expelled 
brother of the Pacha of Tunis, and negotiations. To 
Commodore Preble and Captain William Eaton the credit 
of conducting affairs to a fortunate issue is due ; but there 
was one gallant exploit performed by Lieutenant (afterr 
wards Commodore) Decatur, which is deserving of par- 
ticular mention. In 1803 the frigate ' Philadelphia ' went 
into the harbour of Tripoli to reconnoitre, and while 
pursuing a piratical vessel, imfortunately grounded, and 
was captured by the enemy. Decatur instantly armed a 
small doop, with the consent, of Commodore Preble, and 
with seventy men aboard, entered the harboiur of Tripoli, ran 
alongside the frigate, boarded, drove the crew into the sea, 
set fire to the frigate, which he could not carry out, ex- 
posed as he was to cannonade from the enemy's cruisers 
and batteries, and escaped without the loss of a single 
man. The name of Decatur is justly held in honour in 
America. He was made of the stuff which rendered Lord 
Nelson and Lord Cochrane a terror to the enemies of 
England. 

On the 4th of March, 1805, Thomas Jefferson was ra^ 

o 
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elected president. During his first tenure of office, ^le 
republican party had increased in numbers, and the name 
of federalist had nearly died out. 

The second period of Jefferson^s occupation of the 
presidency was less agreeable than the first, for the war 
between England and France, so earnestly pressed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, materially affected American fc»reign 
commerce. France, by his decrees, blockaded the British 
isles, and confiscated sJl vessels that should submit or pay 
tribute to the English ; and Great Britain blockaded all 
the French ports, and practically asserted her right to 
search all yesBels which might be suspected of harbounng 
British subjects or deserters from British ships. In ful- 
filment of this latter determination, the ' Leopard,' British 
ship-of-war, demanded the surrender of three deserters 
who were on board the ' Chesapeake,' American Mgate, a 
few leagues from Hampton roads. The ' Ohesap^skke's ' 
commander refused to give them up. The ' Leopard ' 
fired a broadside into her, an action ensued, and the men 
were surrendered. The incident created much commoticm 
in the States, and the president, in retaliation, placed an 
embargo on all British ships attempting to trade with 
America. 

Li 1809, Mr. Jefferson was succeeded by Mr. Madison, 
who had held the office of secretary of state. Li vacating 
the presidential chair, Mr. Jefferson said : ^* Never did a 
prisoner, released from his chains, feel such relief as I 
shall on shaking off the shackles of power. Nature in- 
tended me for the tranquil pursuits of sdenoe, by raidering 
them my supreme delight. But the enormities of the 
times in whidi I have lived, have forced me to take part in 
resisting them, and to commit myself on the boisterous 
ocean of political passions. I thank God for the oppor^ 
tunity of retiring from them without censure, and carrying 
with me the most consoling proofs of public approbation. 
I leave everything in the hands of men so able to take 
care of them, that if we are destined to meet misfortunes, it 
will be because no human wisdom could avert them." 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

War declared with Great Britain — The course of hostilities— 
Attempted invasion of the Canadas — Naval actions — Tecumseh 
— Capture of Washington — Defence of New Orleans by Gene- 
ral Andrew Jackson — Peace with Great Britain — The cotton 
trade — Mr. Monroe elected president — New states and terri- 
tories^-Progress of the United States — Spain cedes Florida — 
The " Missouri compromise " — The South American republicsl 
recognized — The " Monroe doctrine.** 

Mb. Madison assumed the presidential office at an in- 
auspicious period. The political horizon was dark, and 
affairs at home wore a serious aspect, because of the 
gloomy character of the foreign relations. In November, 
1810, the restrictions placed on the commerce of Franco 
with the United States were removed, because Napoleon 
repealed his obnoxious decrees ; but Great Britain refused 
to revoke her order in council, on the ground that tho 
French had not actually fulfilled the conditions on which 
America was content to trade with her. Great Britain 
was thus enabled to take advantage of the opening of 
commerce between France and the United States, and the 
capture of some hundreds of American vessels, richly 
laden, and proceeding to French ports, was the result 
But Great Britain made reparation for the attack on the 
* Chesapeake ' by the ' Leopard.' 

It was now very clear to the people of the United 
States that strong measures were necessary to put an end 
to the hostile attitude which England maintained towards 
them. The latter power continued to impress American 
seamen, and to blockade the ports of her enemies against 
American vessels, greatly to the injury of American citi- 
zens. It was surmised that England persevered in this 
course under the idea that the States were unprepared for 
war. They had been at peace for thirty years, they had 
kept up no military establishment, and their navy was 
comparatively smalL But now the young republic felt 
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called upon to make an effort to vindicate her own dignity, 
and protect her conunercial interests, and it was to be seen 
whether the national energies were not equal to the task. 

Mr. Madison having summoned Congress to meet, and 
laid before it a clear statement of the position of affairs, 
an act was passed on the 18th of June, 1812, declaring war 
with Great Britain. The national militia was called out 
to the number of a hundred thousand, and the services of 
fifty thousand volunteers were authorized to be accepted by 
the president. The navy consisted of only ten frigates, ten 
sloops, and a hundred and sixty-six gun-boats, but the 
merchants and shipowners equipped a great many privateers, 
which, well commanded and manned, were destined to 
prove dangerous enemies to British commerce. Small as 
the navy was, it had proved itself at Tripoli, and in a^ 
contest between the U.S. frigate ' President ' and the 
British sloop-of-war 'Little Belt,' capable of gallant things. 

The Americans took the initiative in the war by attempt^ 
ing the invasion of Canada, then governed by Sir George 
Prevost, and the first movements w^e made by General 
Hull from Detroit, now the principal town in Michigan. 

The war thus begun lasted for three years. For the 
first two years the British were obliged to be content with 
the defence of their Canadian possessions, in which they 
were generally successful, through the ability of their 
leaders, the discipline of the regulars, the bravery of the 
Canadian militia, and the co-operation of the Indians, 
imder one of the most remarkable chieftains that had 
ever been engaged in the wars of the whites. Tecumseh 
was the heau-ideal of an Indian warrior. Grand in 
person, gifted with great strength and marvellous pene- 
tration, he gave himself up to the acquisition of " glory." 
He cared nothing for wealth ; victory in battle was his 
passion; and his rule was neither to give nor accept 
quarter. He fell in an engagement not far from Detroit.* 
The Americans did not for a long time avail themselves 

♦ Tecumseh has furnished a subject for more than one American 
scnlptor, and a large hotel at London, Canada West, erected near the site 
of the battle, beara the chieftain's name. 
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5f the services of the Indian tribes, as they deprecated the 
policy of employing a people whose system of warfare 
was so utterly barbarous and cruel ; but when they found 
that the neutrality of those people could not in any way 
be secured, and that there was no choice but to accept 
their aid or see them swell the ranks of their foes, they 
accepted the former altematiye. 

Through the incompetency of the commanders, the 
instability of the militia, and their total inexperience of 
the art of war, the Americans were at first very unsuc- 
cessful in their land operations against the British. On 
the seas and the lakes, however, their navy maintained its 
prestige, and in several remarkable combats between 
individual men-of-war it was triumphant over the British. 
The latter invariably displayed their characteristic valour, 
but were compelled to succumb to the daring, impetuous, 
and well-managed attacks of the Americans. One of 
the most remarkable actions took place on the 18th of 
October, 1812, when the U.S. slopp-of-war, ' Wasp,* en- 
countered the British sloop, 'FroHc,' off the islcuid of 
Bermuda. After firing broadsides at each other for some 
time at a distance of only sixty yards, the American captain 
(Jones) laid his vessel alongside the ' Frolic,* and boarded 
her, when he found that out of a crew of one hundred and 
twenty men, only three officers and the man at the wheel 
remained alive I On other occasions both sides presented 
instances of that fine chivalry which should always distin- 
guish civilized warfare, when such unhappily becomes ne- 
cessary. When the frigate ' United States,' commanded by 
Decatur (of whom honourable mention has already been 
made), captured the British ship ' Macedonian,' Decatur 
refused to take the sword of the captain " who knew so well 
how to use it," but asked instead a friendly grasp of his 
hand. The conduct of Captain Brooke, of the British 
frigate ' Shannon,' casts an equal lustre upon our naval 
annals. When the frigate * Chesapeake ' was lying in 
Boston harbour, Brooke appeared in full sight of the 
harbour, and challenged her to a contest. Lawrence, a 
brave man, who had previously distinguished himself, 
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accepted the. challenge. The fight took place in sight of 
the people of Boston. It was short, sharp, and decisive. 
In a few moments, every officer on board the ' Chesapeake,' 
capable of commanding, had fallen: Lawrence, stricken 
mortally, was asked if the colours ^onld be hauled down. 
•*Nor he exclaimed, "they shall always wave while I 
live r* And then he cried out continufily, " Don't give 
up the ship I" But Brooke boarded the * Chesapeiie,' 
and she was carried as a prize to B^li^EO, where poor 
Lawrence, who survived his wounds four days, was buried 
with every mark of honourable distinction, the oldest 
captains in the English navy bearing his pall. 

When the long war betw^n the British and Napoleon 
Bonaparte was broi^t to a termination in 1814, by the 
abdication of the emperor, the occasion was deemed op- 
portmie for reinforcing the troops in America with the 
veterans of the European peninsula, and bringing &e 
quarrel with ''the Yankees'" to a speedy issue. General 
Boss was placed in command of tiie reinforcement, and 
a strong naval^ armament, under Admiral Cockbum, ac- 
companied him, with orders to lay waste and destroy such 
towns and districts on the American coast as might be 
found assailable. The Americans hastily increased their 
levies to meet this formidable force. But they were un- 
able to prevent the capture of Washington and the destruc- 
tion of " the monuments of taste and literature with which 
the young republic had embellished her chosen seat." 
The capitol, the library, the archives were wantonly 
destroyed. An attempt was then made on Baltimore, where 
General Boss fell mortally wounded. The English, in 
their turn, had now become the assailants. Sir George 
Prevost, at the head of a considerable body of soldiers, who 
had acquired their experience under the immortal Welling- 
ton, in the Spanish peninsular war, invaded the New York 
State, and met the Americans at Flattsburg. He was sup-> 
ported by a fleet, which had entered the hfurbour just as he 
had formed his army (consisting of fourteen thousand 
m€3i) in two columns for an assault upon the town. The 
American -squadron in the harbour gave battle to the fleet. 
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and ntteirly defeated it. Prevost then retreated in hot haste, 
leaving behind him large quantities of stores and ammuni- 
tion. 

Encouraged by these successes, the Americans made 
prodigious efforts to continue the war. Their expenditure 
had been very great — far in excess of the national revenue 
— ^their credit was low, their finances disordered, while a 
strong opposition to the measures of the administration 
was continually manifested. Congress, however, was true 
to itself and to the president. It authorized new loans, 
imposed taxes, and made every preparation for prose- 
cuting the war with increased vigour. It was at this 
juncture that the legislatures of Massachusetts, Ehode 
Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont as- 
sembled by delegates at Hartford, and after charging the 
national government with pursuing measures hostile to 
the interests of New England, proposed certain amend- 
ments of the federal constitution. Nothing came of the 
" Hartford Convention,** as it has ever since been called, 
as peace was proclaimed before its resolutions could be 
formally placed before the government. 

It has been seen that for the first two years the theatre 
of war was confined to the territories of the English on 
the west, and of the Americans on the eastern shore of 
Lake Ontario. The vicinity of the great Niagara Falls, 
which still divide a portion of the respective possessions 
of the two powers, had been marked by many severe con- 
flicts. Lundy's Lane is still held in affectionate reverence 
by the " Yankee,*' and a column on the Canadian side of 
the cataract commemorates the fall of the British General 
Brock at Queenstown, soon after the commencement of the 
war. But the area of operations was in 1814 greatly en- 
lai^ed, and the southern shores of the American States 
became objects of attack. A large force, under Generals 
Eean^ and Pakenham, was despatched to affront Florida, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. 

The defence of the American possessions devolved on 
General Andrew Jackson. 

This daring, energetic, and skilful man had for many 
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months previously been engaged in Tennessee in sub- 
duing the Creek Indians, a warlike tribe who had risen 
against the whites at the instance of Tecumseh. His 
first measure was to capture the city and port of Pensa- 
cola, which the Spanii^ government had permitted the 
English to occupy as a point d'appui. General Jackson's 
next step was to place New Orleans in a state of defence, 
as he justly concluded it would be an early object of 
attack. The heterogeneous population of the city, which 
had but recently, as it were, become part of the territory 
of the State, was not, of course, very enthusiastic in its 
desire that the American cause should triumph; but 
Jackson, by his vigour and his rigour, compelled 
all classes of people — Frenchmen, negroes, .pirates of 
Barrataria, &c. — to assist in the common purpose, and 
having some six or seven thousand trusty Kentuckians 
and Tennesseans at his command, he speedily raised 
batteries and parapets, in which cotton bales played a 
conspicuous part, and bade defiance to the British. 

The defence of New Orleans inmiortalized General 
Jackson. The assaults were made and continued at 
intervals for a fortnight. Great numbers of the English 
were stretched upon the field. The brave Sir Edward 
Pakenham (brother-in-law to the Duke of Wellington) 
was killed. Generals Keane and Gibbs were wotmded. 
The American loss was insignificant. Finally the 
British retreated, leaving behind them their wounded 
and artillery.* The only advantage gained by them was 
the capture of a small fort with a garrison of less than 
four hundred men. 

In the middle of February, 1815, news arrived that a 
peace had been concluded on terms which left matters 
exactly where they had been before a shot was fired. All 
the places taken during the war were restored, and the 
boundaries of the American -and British dominions settled 

♦ A veiy interesting acconnt of these opemtions is given in «The 
Subaltern in America/ the author of which, the Rev. G. Gleig, Chaplain- 
General to the Forces, was in the army at the time. He attributes the 
f eti-eat to the cowardice of a lieutenant-colonel of the 44th foot. 
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by agreement. The motive of the British for impressing 
seamen had terminated with Napoleon's abdication, and 
therefore, the order in council, which had been the chief 
provocative to war, was repealed ; but Great Britain would 
not, and did not, relinquish her adherence to the principle 
upon which she had acted. She maintained the theory 
of her " right of search " to the last. 

The termination of the war with Great Britain afforded 
the government of the States an opportunity of chastising 
the Algerines and Tunisians for a violation of the treaties 
of commerce into which they had entered. Advantage 
was also taken of the national tranquillity to make 
arrangements for the purchase of lands from various 
tribes of Indians in the west, and the suppression of 
their hostile tendencies. The army was reduced ; fortifi- 
cations were erected along the coast as a defence in 
the event of future wars, and a national bank was esta- 
blished. Perhaps, however, the most important result 
of the peace was the appearance in the American. markets 
of vast quantities of manufactured cotton goods, the pro- 
duce of English mills, at a price far below that which 
the Americans were in the habit of obtaining for the 
cloths wrought in New England. A tariff was immedi- 
ately formed to protect American manufactures, but it 
met with so much opposition from the commercial and 
agricultural interests that it did not check the flood of 
English imports. America, however, benefited in another 
way. The soil of J;he Southern States proved to be so 
favourable to the growth of cotton that that commodity 
soon took precedence of every other, and as negro labour 
was declared to be indispensable to its culture, a sad im- 
petus was given to slavery. Singularly enough, about 
the feame time (1816), a movement was set on foot in the 
North for diminishing the black population of the States 
by establishing a colony of free negroes on the coast of 
Africa, and checking the slave traffic in that part of the 
eastern hemisphere. 

In 1817, Mr. Madison, who had now been twice president, 
retired from office and was succeeded by Mr. Monroe. 
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The first' four years of Mr. Monroe's teniire of power" 
witnessed a wonderful progress in the United States. 
Indiana and Illinois became States ; Maine, Mississippi, 
Missouri, and Alabama were likewise admitted into the 
Union as States, and the territory of Arkansas was formed. 
Spain ceded East and West Florida. Seven tribes of 
Indians gave up all the lands claimed by them within the 
limits of Ohio. Eoads and canals began to be formed in 
different parts of the continent, and as tiie woodman's 
strokes cleared away the forests, new towns and villages 
arose as if by necromancy. Internal duties of all kinds 
were abolished by Congress ; a bill was passed granting 
pensions to the indigent officers and soldiers of the 
revolution of 1776,* and the British and American 
governments mutually agreed to limit their respective 
naval forces on the Lakes Ontario and Erie to one or, at 
most, two armed vessels, each carrying but one gun. 

The only subject of real importance which agitated 
the Congress during Mr. Monroe's first term was the 
admission of Missouri into the Federation of States. 
When the petition for admission was presented to the 
house of representatives, that body assented to the 
measure, conditionally that slavery should not be per- 
mitted in the State. This restriction was much opposed 
by the members of Congress who represented slave- 
holding States, on a principle of self-defence. An angry 
debate arose when the bill for the admission of Missouri 
came on for consideration ; and from that moment the 
slave question became the great bone of contention be- 
tween the North and the South. The discussion was not 
confined to the congressional floor. - The press took up 
the matter, public meetings were everywhere called in the 
North to protest against any sahction being given to a 
privilege that might lead to the perpetuation of slavery. 
The Southerners, on the other hand, declaimed against the 
restriction, contending that the only effect of admitting 
Missouri without a prohibition against slavery woidd be 

* Twelve of these men were living in 1864. Two or three were up- 
wards of a hundi'ed years of age. 
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to remove some of the negroes from one State to anotlier.- 
Tliej likewise maintained that it would be dangerous and 
despotic to infringe upon the sovereignty of States, and 
even hinted at a dissolution of the Union, Ultimately, 
a bill passed the senate, admitting Missouri without 
any restrictions, but with the inhibition of slavery 
throughout the territories of the States, north of thirty- 
six degrees, thirty minutes, north latitude. This has 
been called the Missouri Compromtsb. It is one of the 
landmarks of American history, and has been frequently 
referred to of late years in connection with the great 
question of 'secession/ In August, 1821, when the 
people of Missouri formed their constitution, they en- 
deavoured to introduce a law prohibitory of the settle- 
ment of free negroes and mulattoes within the State. 
Congress indignantly rejected the stipulation, and forbade 
the passage of any laws which should circumscribe those 
rights which the constitution had given to free citizens. 

In 1822, during Mr. Monroe's second term of office, 
measures were adopted for suppressing the piracies in the 
West India seas which had matei-ially interfered with 
American commerce. The island of Cuba was the general 
rendezvous of the pirates, and they carried their depre- 
dations to such daring lengths, that it became unsafe to 
enter or leave the port of Havannah. An expedition, con- 
sisting of fourteen vessels, was sent out under Commodore 
Porter, and the pirates were suppressed. 

In South America the colonies revolted 'from the 
authority of Spain, and were recognized as separate in- 
dependent republics by the United States government. 
But this recognition did not take place immediately. 
Mr. Monroe awaited until the new republic had enjoyed 
their independence free from invasion for three years. As 
long as Spain sent troops to coerce her colonies the 
United States remained neutral and it was only after she 
bad ceased to employ coercion that Mr. Monroe addressed 
Congress on the expediency of acknowledging the new 
government. The principle on which Mr. Monroe acted 
acquired the appellation of *' the Monroe doctrine,'' an4. 
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was frequently cited in later years to prevent the recog- 
nition by other powers of the seceded Sonthem States. 

At the close of Mr. Monroe's second presidency a tariff 
was adopted for the protection of American manufactures, 
which were crippled in their operations by the fsccilities 
given to the importation of foreign goods. 



CHAPTEK XV. 



Lafayette visits America — Mr. J. Quincy Adams becomes presi- 
dent, and is succeeded by General Jackson — South Carolina 
attempts to secede from the Union — Decided measures of the 
president — Mr. Martin Van Buren becomes president — Anti- 
slavery agitation — Independence of Texas recognized— General 
Harrison succeeds Van Buren —dies — and Mr. W. Tyler, the 
vice, assumes the presidency — Emigration from Ireland — 
Texas annexed — Mr. Polk, president— War with Mexico — 
New Mexico, Utah, and California annexed^General Taylor, 
president — Struggles of the South to extend slavery — John C. 
Calhoun — General Taylor succeeded by Millard Filmore — 
California excludes slavery — The Pacific slope. 

Scarcely any event excited more enthusiastic delight 
among the people of the United States than a visit made 
by Lafayette to the scene of his eminent services. Highly 
as he was esteemed for the disinterested and effective aid 
he had rendered, under Washington, during the revolu- 
tionary war, his character had acquired additional lustre 
by the purity of his conduct during the most trying scenes 
of the French Kevolution. He had shown himself at once 
the ardent friend of liberty and the chivalric protector of 
his sovereign and his martyred queen, at a time when it 
was dangerous to be faithful. It was on the 16th of 
August, 1824, that Lafayette again landed at New York. 
His reception was of the most princely character. The 
people assembled by hundreds of thousands to greet him. 
Salvos of cannon, peals of bells, fluttering of flags, all 
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the ordinary symptoms of popular joy greeted the soldier 
who had fought by Washmgton's side. Congress voted 
him two hundred thousand dollars and an estate in Florida 
as a mark of the national gratitude. He went to Boston, 
to Philadelphia, to the capitol, in short, he made a tour of 
all the States. At Boston, in June, 1825, he was present at 
the inauguration of the monument commemorative of the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, and wept tears of joy. At Mount 
Vernon, over the tomb of his illustrious friend, he gave 
way to sorrow. After spending nearly two years in the 
States he returned home in a new frigate expressly 
equipped for }iis accommodation. 

li/Q*. Monroe laid down the staff of ojGfice, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. John Quincy Adams in March, 1825. It 
was a satisfaction to Mr. Monroe to know that during his 
incumbency of office, the affairs of the States had become 
so prosperous that* sixty thousand dollars of the national 
debt were paid off. 

The administration of Mr. Adams was of a peaceful, 
uneventful character. It was chiefly remarkable for the 
establishment of commercial relations with the new re- 
publics. He conducted affairs with his cabinet harmoni- 
ously enough, but he failed to satisfy any particular 
political party in the State, and was not, therefore, elected 
a second time. The oflSce of president was conferred in 
1829, by a largo majority, on General Jackson, the hero 
of New Orleans. 

During the period of Mr. J. Quincy Adams' presidency, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the " Declaration of Indepen- 
dence " was celebrated, and, by a singular coincidence, on 
that same day the veterans John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, who were so much concerned in its preparation, 
died. 

The appewance of that terrible scourge, cholera morbus, 
was one of the incidents by which the presidency of 
General Jackson is remembered ; but it was more strikingly 
disturbed by an attempt upon the part of South Carolina 
to secede from the Union. That right, which has since 
been more pertinaciously urged and acted upo^i to th^ 
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extent of taking np arms for its enforcement, was so 
warmly argued at the time (1832) that the subject deserves 
as extended a notice as the limits of this historical sketch 
will allow. 

It appears that a convention of the State of South 
Carolina passed an ordinance declaring that certain acts 
of the Congress of the United States for imposing duties 
and imposts on the importation of foreign commoditi^ 
were " unauthorized by the constitution and violated the 
true meaning and intent thereof," and were, therefore, 
^' null and void and no law, nor binding on the citizens of 
that State ; that it was, therefore, unlawful for any of the 
constituted authorities to enforce the payment of such 
duties. And holding these views the convention declared 
that the people of South Carolina would consider the 
passage of any act by Congress abolishing or closing the 
ports of the State, or otherwise obstructing the free egress 
or ingress of vessels to or from those ports, as inconsistent 
toith the longer continuance of South Carolina in-the Union ; 
and that . the people of that State would thenceforth hold 
themselves absolved from all further ohligation to maintain or 
preserve their political connexion with the people of the otJier 
StateSj and would forthwith proceed to organize a separate 
government, and do all other acts and things which sove- 
reign and independent States may of right do.'* 

This spirited declaration alarmed the Mends of the 
Union, and opened up an immense amount of discussion, 
in and out of Congress, on the subject of State rights. 
General Jackson seeing the danger with which the con- 
stitution was menaced, instantly issued a proclamation in 
which, after reviewing the reasonings of the South Caro- 
linians, and disposing of the doctrine that any one State is 
at liberty to declare an act of Congress ^oid and to prohibit 
its execution, he declared his resolution to .execute the 
laws, to preserve the Union by all constitutional means, 
and to arrest, if possible, by moderate but firm measures, 
the necessity for a recourse to force. The- perwation of 
the president's proclamation made a great impression at 
the time. 
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" If it be the will of Heaven," said General Jackson, 
" that the recurrence of its primeval curse on man for the 
shedding of a brother's blood should fall upon our land, 
may it not be called down by any offensive act on the part 
of the United States I 

"Fellow Citizens I The momentous case is before 
you. On your undivided support of your government 
depends the decision of the great question it involves, 
whether your sacred Union will be preserved, and the 
blessings it secures to us as one people shall be perpe^ 
tuated. No one can doubt that the unanimity with which 
that decision will be expressed will be such as to inspire 
new confidence in republican institutions; and that the 
prudence, the wisdom, and the courage which it will bring 
to their defence will transmit them unimpaired and invi- 
gorated to our children I" 

The angry discussions to which the policy of South 
Carolina had given rise, brought the subject of slavery 
frequently upon the ta'pls^ and from that time forward 
the slave question produced great division, not only in 
Congress but in every circle of American society. The 
" abolitionists," who were chiefly Northerners and New 
Englanders, became objects of the intense hatred of the 
people of the South; and nothing but the commercial 
dependence of the latter upon the wealth and maritime 
facilities of the former, held the United States together for 
the ensuing thirty years. 

It was during the debates on the menaced secession of 

South Carolina that Daniel Webster, a Massachusetts lawyer 

• of great ability, and a brilliant orator, uttered that expression 

which afterwards became the oriflamme of the Northerners : 

** Liberty and union, now and for ever, one and in- 
separable." 

On the expiry of his first term of office, General 
Andrew Jackson was re-elected, although he had lost 
much popularity by his arbitrary proceedings, which, but 
for his blown attachment to the TJnion, would have been 
mistaken for a desire to become dictator. " He claimed 
powers which had never been assumed by any of hig 
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predecessors." Among other doubtful acts, he recalled 
General Harrison, who was the minister at Bogota, because 
Harrison opposed Bolivar's attempt to convert the republic 
of Columbia into a monarchy, hereditary and constitu- 
tional. 

The chief incidents during Jackson's second admini- 
stration were his opposition to -the Bank of the United 
States and withdrawal therefrom of all the public money ; 
the attempted removal of the Indians of Florida to districts 
further west, and the misunderstanding with France re- 
garding the indemnity claimed by the latter power on 
account of the failure of the United States to assist the 
French against the English in the West Indies. The 
dispute with France was amicably adjusted through the 
good offices of the King of England, William IV. 

In 1837, Mr. Martan Van Buren was inaugurated 
president of the republic. He assumed power on the 
basis of an opposition to every attempt on the part of 
Congress to abolish slavery and to any interference with it 
in any shape. This, however, did not prevent the Aboli- 
tion Society, and the press which favoured them, from 
agitating the question aU over the country. Many riots 
and much personal violence were the consequence. Some 
of the agents of the abolitionists were rudely treated by 
the mobs, and mock trials, which resulted in the tarring 
and feathering of the alleged culprits, were inaugurated 
by a man named Lynch, whence the well-known phrase 
Lynch Law, Nor were these the only causes of disquietude 
during Mr. Van Buren's administration. An insurrection 
took place in Canada which complicated afGairs with the 
British authorities. The Canadian rebels had procured 
from certain American sympathisers a steamer (the ' Caro- 
lina ') to convey them to Navy Island. A British colonel 
caused the vessel to be seized and destroyed. This was 
regarded as an invasion of American territory and pro-? 
perty. Two years later a diffei'ence arose on the frontier 
of the State of Maine regarding the exact limitations of 
the Canadian territory. Both this and the previous mis- 
understanding were brought to a friendly termination 
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througli the judicious conduct of General Winfield Scott, 
an officer who had acquired distinction during the war of 
1812-1815, and justly enjoyed the confidence of his coun- 
trymen. 

-The independence of Texas, which had seceded from the 
republic of Mexico, was re'bognized by Van Buren's ad- 
ministration. A rupture with Mexico was the consequence. 
Mr. Van Buren's rule reached its termination in March, 
1841; but he was not re-elected. The policy of his 
cabinet had alienated tibe men who were favourable to the 
abolition of slavery ; and for some time previous to his 
resignation innumerable ma^ meetings had been held all 
over the country to procure ,the election of General 
Harrison, who had won the affections of the people by the 
simplicity and purity of his character'and his firm attach- 
ment to the principles of liberty. 

Before Mr. Van Buren retired he had the satisfaction 
of recording the success of an expedition which had been 
sent out. to survey coasts and idands in the Pacific, and 
discovered the Antarctic continent in S. latitude sixty- 
six degrees twenty minutes, longitude fifteen degrees forty 
minutes eighteen seconds. 

General Harrison had only been in ofi&ce one month 
when he died, after a short illness, very generally lamented. 
His pure character, his sound judgment, his high sense of 
honour, his simple manners and frankness of address, his 
example in favour of religion, morality, and integrity, had 
rendered him one of the most popular men his country 
had ever known. 

As the law had provided, the vice-presideut, Mr. John 
Tyler, succeeded General Harrison. 

One of the first measures of Mr. Tyler's government 
was the adjustment of the boundary line between the 
United States and the province of Nova Scotia. Lord 
Ashburton'had been sent out by the British government 
to represent them at Washington; and finding in Mr. 
Daniel Webster, the new secretary of state, ia sensible and 
eonciliatory officer, where the grand principles of repub- 
licanism were not concerned, his lordship soon effected a 
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Batisfactory treaty whicli settled the north-east boundary 
question for ever. 

It may here be noticed that for the previons twenty 
years the population of the United States had been rapidly 
augmenting, and the territory enlarging, and prosperity 
and civilization had become universal, in spite of certain 
commercial and banking troubles. English capital found 
profitable investment in America. Eailroads were began 
and completed, the great rivers swamped with magnificent 
steamers ; educational establishments were formed iir 
every town and village of every State, and plenty smiled 
over the land. One happy circumstance for the United 
States was the distress of Lrdand from MLure of crops, 
misgovemment, and the indolence of the people. It led 
thousands to emigrate to the States, where they found 
abundant and remunerative employment^ with the addi- 
tional privilege of citizenship and its social advantages 
after a five years' residence. But this emigration — to 
which should be added a similar emigration from Ger- 
many and Holland — was not without its disadvantages. 
It filled the cities with a turbulent people, and placed a 
large and ignorant constituency in the hands of unscru- 
pulous politicians. There were serious riots in Phila< 
delphia in 1844, the Irish Catholics, " adopted citizens," 
as they were called, haviug risen upon the "native 
Americans." 

During the administration of Mr. Tyler, the republic 
of Texas sought admission to the Am^can Union. The 
proposal met with much support in the States, and like- 
wise with considerable opposition. One party sustained 
it because it would extend the area of slavery, and another 
because it would have the opposite effect, and extend the 
area of freedom. Mr. Henry Clay, a lawyer, distinguished 
by his eloquence and his moderation, took a lead in 
opposing the annexation of Texas, on the groimds of the 
probabiHty^f its involving the country in a war with 
Mexico, and its extension of the slave interest. Party 
spirit ran very high, and as Mr. Tyler was not to be re- 
elected, several candidates were put forth to succeed him. 
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TFltimately the election fell, in 1844, on Mr. James Polk, 
a democrat, who was, recommended to the Baltimore con- 
vention by General Jackson. 

Two very serious questions agitated the States while 
Mr. Polk was at the head of affairs. One of these was 
the settlement of the claim of Great Britain to the land 
lying west of the Eocky Mountains, and north of the forty- 
sixth parallel, or the latitude of Columbia river. America 
claimed the territory on the ground of prior discovery : 
England because she had first settled it. Mr. Polk 
assumed a very lofty tone in discussing the British pre- 
tensions, but was ultimately obliged to give way, and by 
a treaty dated 13th of June, 1846, Great Britain obtained 
all that she had claimed. 

The other and more important question, which ulti- 
mately led to a war, was the annexation of Texas to tho 
States government. The Mexicans were much irritated 
at this proceeding. They refused to receive a minister 
sent to negotiate with them and threatened to invade 
Texas. The United States government sent General 
Zachary Taylor with a considerable force to defend Texas 
on the west, and a fleet of men-of-war to the Gulf of 
Mexico, The States had had several grounds of com- 
plaint. against the Mexicans previous to &e annexation of 
Texas, which they had forebome to resent. The oppor- 
tunity now presented itself for the settlement of all dis- 
putes in full. A war ensued which lasted for two years. 
Mexico, in spite of serious internal troubles, vigorously 
maintained her position; but the ability of Generals 
Taylor and Winfleld Scott, sustained by the gallantry 
and endurance of the troops, ultimately triumphed. 
Not only did Texas become a part of the Union, but 
large additions to the territory of the States were made 
further west. New Mexico and California came under 
the government of the States, immensely enriching 
them by the discoveries of almost inexhaustible gold 
mines, which attracted adventurers from all parts of the 
globe. The war with Mexico was very costly. To a 
people who, up to that time, had known little of waiv 
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excepting during the revolutionary struggle and the 
operations in 1812-1815, the expenditure of twenty-five 
thousand lives, and one hundred and thirty millions of 
dollars, seemed something terrible. But the Americans 
consoled themselves with the reflection that they had 
sSiown to the nations of Europe that although they kept 
up no standing anpy, and a very small navy, they were 
enabled to improvise a force for defensive purposes and 
the assertion of the national honour ait any moment when 
occasion should arise. 

The organization of the government of the new pos- 
sessions now became a matter for anxious consideration. 
In his message* to Oongress, the president had expressed 
a hope that the discussion of thejslave question would be 
avoided. He called it " a domestic institution coeval 
with the existence of the government itself;" and he con- 
sidered that any agitation of the matter would endanger 
the harmony of the glorious Union — " that Union," said 
Mr. Polk, " which bin^ us togeliier as one people, and 
which for sixty years has been our shield and protection 
against every danger." . The wordfe of the president were 
unheeded. Long before the peace with Mexico, and the 
acquisition of the new territory, a strife had arisen regard^ 
ing the due division of the spoils. The southern interest 
wished to extend slavery through the new acquisition; 
the northern friends of freedom were equally anxious to 
prevent it, especially as slavery had been abolished in 
Mexico by the government of that republic. A Mr. 
Wilmot, in 1846, had carried a bill tlarough the house of 
representatives which contained the express proviso that 
"neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of the said territory, except for crime, 
whereof the party .shall be first duly convicted." The 
senate (or upper house) rejected the bill, and thus was 
renewed and continued a domestic conflict of unparalleled 
bitterness and severity. 

Mr. Polk ceased to be president in 1849. He had the 

* A message to Congress corresponds with a Queen's speech to Parlia- 
ipent, bat is g^erally much fuller ^nd more signifieant. 
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satisfaction of leaving the States richer by the admission 
of Iowa and Wisconsin into the Unicm. 

General Zachary Taylor, the soldier who had won 
laurels in Mexico, was elected president. Mr. Millard 
Fillmore was the vice. 

At the opening of the thirty-first Congress of the 
States, California and New Mexico asked for immediate 
admission into the Union. They had each adopted a 
constitution, after the model of the older States. Eight 
months were expended in the discussion of the claim. 
The southern members of Congress insisted that the area 
of slavery should be extended. It was with their blood 
and their treasure, in common with that of the Free States, 
that the new possessions were purchased, and they con- 
ceived they had a right to carry their institution and 
their laws there. The Southerners were sustaiiied hj the 
vigorous oratory of John C. Calhoun. The northern 
view was upheld by Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. 
The latter brought forward a motion for an arrangement 
which it was hoped would effect a fair compromise between 
the North and the South. It was rejected. In April, 
1850, Calhoun died, and in him the South lost their 
right-hand man. He had been for forty-two years before 
the American public as a legislator. 

While the discussions were pending in Congress a con- 
vention of Southerners was held at Nashville, in Ten- 
nessee, where it was proposed to secede from the Union 
altogether, rather than suffer the institution of slavery to 
pass into the hands of the abolitionists. 

In July, 1850, General Taylor died. Mr. Fillmore, 
the vice-president, thus became president, in accordance 
with the provisions of the constitution. 

The upshot of the debates respecting the new territories 
was that New Mexico and Utah were provided with terri- 
torial governments, and California was admitted as an 
independent State with a constitution prohibiting involun- 
tary slavery within her territories. ^ 

The State of California occupies the whole of the Pacific 
coast from Oregon to Mexico, some eight himdred miles, and 
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IB about two tunclred and fifty broad. The Rocky Moun- 
tains are its boundary on the east. These mountains are au 
impassable barrier to slavery. The Pacific slope may be 
said to be consecrated to freedom, and it is not too much to 
aver that in that region a new era is about to open for the 
human race. The " good time," which for so many ages 
the lovers of their kind have longed for, will not be long in 
making its appearance. If ever the Golden Age, fabled by 
the poets, returns, it will select for the scene of its fature 
operations those delightful lands whose sands sparMe with 
precious dust, whose fruitful plains rival the fertility of 
Egypt, whose climate is more balmy and health-inspiring 
than Italy can boast, and whose ports, opening upon the 
greatest ocean of the globe, invites the commerce of the 
world. Here, at length, the mind of man, freed from the 
fetters of obsolete prejudice, but informed with all modem 
science, and leavened with Christian morality, will be able 
to build anew the fabric of society, aild of the State, on 
the sure and equal foimdations of justice, truth, and love, 
which can never decay or be moved out of their place. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Mr. Fillmore^ administration — Expedition to Japan — ^Misunder- 
standing with Austria regarding Hungary — Correspondence 
with England regarding Cuba — The territorial government of 
Kansas and Nebraska — Serious dissensions — Mr. Pierce's 
government — ^Democrats and Republicans — Mr. Buchanan's 
election — Death of Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay — The Dred 
Scott decision — ^The Prince of "Wales's visit. 

To preserve the Union, ever menaced by the conflicting 
actions of slaveholders and their political antagonists, 
was the constant aim of presidents and their cabinets. 
Every measure of a comprehensive character was so certain 
to be opposed by one party or the other, that compro^ 
mises were continually accepted as stop-gaps to the strife 
vhich imperilled the empire. One of these compromises 
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was the passage of a law requiring the surrender to their 
proprietors of any slaves who might flee from the southern 
plantations to the northern States. The Northerners, as a 
body, ostensibly acceded to the measure from respect to 
the law, but slavecatching was so abhorrent to their 
settled convictions and most cherished principles, that if 
a slave did make his escape the execution of the law was 
either evaded or prevented by popular interposition, and, 
whenever it was executed, the expenses generally exceeded 
the value of the slave recovered. 

Mr. Fillmore, as soon as he had opportunity of address- 
ing Congress, announced his deteimination to adhere to' 
and enforce the laws. He likewise directed attention to 
other measures of consequence to the commerce and sound 
well-being of the States, so that a summary of Jhe chief 
' acts of the administration during his tenancy of power 
will exhibit him among the warmest friends of steady 
progress. To his recommendation to Congress is owing 
the reduction of the rates of postage to the low scale 
which had so much contributed in Great Britain to the 
promotion of social intercourse and the spread of educa- 
tion ; the ample supply of good water, for the safety and 
health of the city of Washington ; the establishment of an 
agricultural bureau ; the improvement of rivers and 
harbours ; the formation of a line of communication with 
the Pacific ; the settlement of disputed land titles in Cali- 
fornia ; the extension of the land lawi^ over newly-acquired 
territories ; the provision of superannuated of&cers of the 
army and navy, and the establishment of an asylum for 
able and destitute seamen. Finally, he advocated a 
moderate and permanent tariff in preference to one which 
rigidly, excluded foreign articles, and at the same time 
injured consumers. 

It would have been strange if even the moderate govern- 
ment of Mr. Fillmore should escape being chequered by 
events calculated to excite a less ambitious and liberty- 
loving people than the Americans. A desire to extend 
their connection with the world at large, and to uphold 
the advocates of freedom in the eastern hemisphere, moved 
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a large section of the people of tlie States to enthusiasm 
during the Fillmore administration. The earliest of these 
occurrences was the despatch of an expedition to Japan to 
induce that exclusive and jealous people to establish 
commercial relations with the States, and to supply coal 
for the American steamers. The expedition was entirely 
successfiiL It inaugurated a general trade between other 
civilized nations and Japan, which, in spite of certain acts 
of cruelty and treachery on the^ part of the Japanese, is 
calculated to prove of universe^ benefit. Intelligent 
embassies have since been sent to America and te Europe 
by the government of Japan, and we have become ac- 
quainted with the laws, customs, religion, and manners of 
a very remarkable race of people. 

In 1848 there was a revolution in several of the States 
of Europe. France, Italy, Prussia, and Austria felt its 
effects. The endeavour of the Hungarians to emanoipiU;e 
themselves from Austrian thraldom was one of the features 
of the general revolt which excited the strong sympathies 
of the Americans. General Taylor had sent an emissary 
to Hungary to examine and report upon the ccmdition and 
prospects of the Hungarians. The Austrian government 
regarded this as a da^erous interference in the political 
concerns of monarchical Europe. A long and animated 
diplomatic correspondence ensued during Mr. Fillmore's 
government. Daniel Webster was the interpreter of Ihe 
sentiments of the executive. He insisted throughout upon 
the right of the States to exercise their discretion in 
expressing opinions regarding the political events passing 
in Europe as long as they remained faithful to their 
neutral engagements; and when Kossuth, the Magyar 
chief, visited the United States in 1861, he was th© guest 
of Daniel Webster. 

Daniel Webster died in October, 1862. His death.was 
regarded by millions as a national calamity. A brave 
and eloquent man, he was always foremost to uphold the 
honour of his country an^ maintain the integrity of the 
Union. Singularly enough his death was preceded only 
three months by that of Henry Clay, another of those 
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great- spirits who fearlessly championed the interests of 
humanity. Henry Clay had endeavoured to procure the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves by a process that was 
at once protective of the property of the Southerners and 
satisfactory to the moderate abolitionists, but the ulti*aism 
of the slave owners defeated his philanthropic purposes. 

Mr. Fillmore relinquished power in March, 1853. . He 
had conducted the affairs of the country so discreetly that 
all parties regretted when his presidency had reached its 
natural period. Mr. Franklin Pierce, who was elected his 
successor, found everything in so satisfactory a condition 
that he commenced his duties under easy and favourable 
circumstances. 

A very interesting correspondence had been begim in 
Mr. Fillmore's time, and was concluded under Mr. Pierce's 
government, with reference to the island of Cuba. Eng- 
land and France had proposed to the United S^tes to 
become parties to a convention in which the three powers 
should disclaim " now and for the future " all intention 
to obtain possession of the island under any circumstances 
that might arise. The suggestion had been prompted by 
a resolution to discountenance certain attempts which had 
been made by piratical combinations from the Southern 
States to descend upon and appropriate the island. The 
United States refused to join in the proposed tripartite 
convention. Mr. Edward Everett, who had been ap- 
pointed secretary of state to Mr. Pierce, closed the dis- 
cussion in September, 1853. An extract from his despatch 
to Lord John Kussell, the foreign secretary of state, 
will show what the American sentiment was, and is, 
regarding the annexation of territory. 

" As an American citizen, I do not covet the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba either peaceably or by forca of arms. 
When I cast my thoughts back upon our brief history as a 
nation, I certainly am not led to think that the United 
States have reached the final limits of their growth, or, 
what comes to very much the same thing, that repre- 
sentative government, religious equality, the trial by jury, 
the freedom of the press, and the other great attributes 
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of our Anglo-Norman civilization are never to gain a 
further extension in this hemisphere. I regard the 
inquiry, under what political organization this extension 
is to take place, as a vain attempt to penetrate the in- 
scrutable mysteries of the future. It will, if we are wise, 
be under the guidance of our example ; I hope it will be 
in virtue of the peaceful arts, by which well-governed 
States extend themselves over unsettled or partially 
settled continents. My voice was heard at the first 
opportunity, in the senate of the United States, in favour 
of developing the almost boundless resources of the 
territory already in our possession, rather than seeking to 
enlarge it by aggressive wars. Still I d&nnot think it 
reasonable, hardly respectful, on the part of England and 
France, while they are daily extending themselves on 
every shore and in every sea, and pushing their dominions, 
by new conquests, to the uttermost ends of the earth, to 
call upon the United States to bind themselves, by a 
perpetual compact, never, under any circumstances, to 
admit into the Union an island which lies at their doors, 
and commands the entrance into the interior of their 
continent." 

The " undaunted mettle " of the Americans found further 
development in the summer of 1853. A Hungarian 
refugee who had sought the hospitality of the States in 
1848, returned to Smyrna on business. The Austrian 
authorities at that town seized him, and placed him in 
irons on board a brig-of-war, as a traitor to the imperial 
government. He was about to be conveyed to Trieste, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the United States 
consul, when the United States ship * St. Louis ' entered 
the harbour, and ran alongside the Austrian brig. The^ 
guns were shotted, and the commander (Ingraham), 
threatened violence if the refugee were not given up. 
He was accordingly surrendered to the French consul- 
general until the affair should be settled by the two 
governments, and was ultimately released and restored to 
the United States. 

The thirty-third Congress, which assembled in Decern? 
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ber, 1853, witnessed the revival of sectional agitation 
on the terrible, disturbing slave question. Mr. Stephen 
Douglas, a senator, reported bills for the establishment of 
two new territories, Nebraska and Kansas. The object of 
the bills was to recognize the right of the people of the 
territories to settle the question of slavery for themselves, 
and to repeal the Missouri compromise. A tremendous 
uproar followed upon the introduction of this measure. 
The leading northern senators and many members of the 
house of representatives denounced it as a gross violation 
of a sacred pledge ; as a criminal betrayal of precious 
rights ; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclude 
from a vast and unoccupied region emigrants from the Old 
World, and free labourers from the States, and to convert it 
into a dreary region of despotism, inhabited by masters 
and slaves. After a long and stormy debate, the bill 
passed both houses by narrow majorities, with an amend- 
ment allowing aliens to vote. 

Emigration societies were immediately formed in the 
North and the South — the former with the purpose of 
providing for the vast number of white people who now 
emigrated by tens and hundreds of thousands froih Europe 
to America, and the latter that they might get possession 
of the territory and crowd it with slaves. Very many 
persons went from the neighbouring State of Missouri, 
and acquired property in the new territories, that it might 
be hereafter turned to political account. Nor was the 
opportunity long wanting for the establishment of the 
ascendency of the pro-slavery party. It appears that in 
March, 1855, an election of members of the territorial 
legislature of Kansas took place. The number of qualified 
voters, according to the census, was 2905, but there 
were ^320 votes cast, insuring the election, both to the 
council and house of representatives, of a large majority 
of pro-slavery candidates. This discrepancy led to official 
inquiry, which resulted in the discovery of the fact that 
nearly 5000 illegal votes had been cast, nearly all of 
which had been given by citizens of Missouri who entered 
the territory a day or two before the election. 
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The exertions used by one party to set aside the fraudu- 
lent elections and the strenuous efforts of the other to make 
Kansas a slave state, led to acts of violence and scenes of 
disorder which the executive had the greatest difficulty in 
quelling. The whole country was deeply moved by the 
furious dissensions. The senate rang with the eloquent 
philippics of Charles Sumn^, who was one of the most 
determined antagonists of human slavery. A Mr. Brooks, 
a. representative of South Carolina, losing all command of 
himself, violently assaulted the orator, who for three years 
was unable to resume his seat. In fact, the whole tone of 
the legislatorial discussion more resembled the angry 
clamours of a people in a state of anarchy than the debates 
of a free community respecting their constitution and 
their laws. Quiet in Kansas was at length restored 
through the firm and judicious conduct of Mr. John W. 
Geary, of Pennsylvania, a newly-appointed governor. 

On the expiry of Mr. Pierce's term of office, in 1861, 
Mr. James Buchanan, another democrat, was elected. 
Mr. Buchanan was opposed by a republican. 

The ordinary reader, accustomed to consider the terms 
* democrat * and * republican ' as identical, will require to be 
informed of the different applicaticm which those terms 
received, to distinguish the American political divisions^ 
We will give the doctrines of democracy as we find them 
laid down in one of Mr. Buchanan's messages to Congress. 

" Every citizen owning slaves may take them into the 
territories of the United States and there hold them as 
slaves ; and his right to do so must be protected by the 
judicial, legislative, and executive branches of the govern- 
ment. Neither Congress, nor any territorial legislature, 
nor any human power, has any authority to annul or 
impair that vested right. . . • Slaves are regarded by the 
constitution as property, the same as horses or cattle, and 
may be carried into the territories of the United States, 
and there held as slaves, not only without local or con- 
gressional hew, but in defiance of both.'' 

The republican party, according to Mr. W. H. Seward, 
denies these propositions, and insists that slavery is the 
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creature of local law, dependent entirely upon the law of 
the State, excepting only that if the slave escapes he may be 
recaptured. And the republicans further affirm that 
, slavery is a moral, social, and political evil, and that it is 
the right and duty of Congress and of the people to pre- 
vent its extension into free territory. 

Besides the democrats and -repiiblicans there was a 
third party, 2^ juste milieu^ which celled itself the American 
party. It was of course in a small minority. On the 
occasion of the election of Mr. Buchanan the contest was 
extremely fierce and rancorous, and exhibited the divided 
state of the country. Mr. Buchanan's party polled 
1,859,337 votes ; the repMican candidates had 1,341,812, 
and the American popular vote was 888,056. Thus the 
democrats were in a minority of the popvlar votes, though 
they had a majority of the electoral votes. 

Before dismissing all notice of Mr. Pierce's government, 
it should be stated that two or three important events 
occurred- which particularly deserve to be chronicled. 

An arctic expedition under Dr. Kane explored the icy 
regions to the most northerly point ever reached in the 
New World, and signs of an open polar sea were dis- 
covered. Dr. Kane and his heroic party returned to the 
States in 1855. In the same year a captain of a New 
London whaler found the British bark * Eesolute,' which had 
been sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, and aban- 
doned by her crew as hopelessly ice bound. The breaking 
up of the ice released the bark from her imprisonment and 
caused her to drift southeiiy a thousand miles. According 
to law the * Eesolute ' was the property of the whaler captain 
into whose hands she had fallen. Congress, therefore, 
in the most liberal manner, and with a friendly feeling 
towards Great Britain, voted 40,000,000 dollars for the 
purchase of the vessel, and sent her to England as a 
present to the government. 

Another feature of the good understanding subsisting 
between the two nations was the establishinent of a 
company for the purpose of laying down a telegraph 
across the Atlantic. 
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It seemed impossible, however, that any lengthened 
period should elapse without some misunderstanding 
arising which it required judgment and temper to adjust. 
The Crimean war was tiie occasion of a mesintelUgence. 
Eecruiting agents in the States endeayoured to enlist men 
for the British service. Against this the government 
protested as calculated to imperil their neutrality; a 
correspondence followed, and explanations on both sides 
settled the matter. 

President Buchanan's administration was marked by 
the continual discord of parties. The slave influence was 
in the ascendant, and atrocities were perpetrated in the 
name of slave rights at which humanity shudders. The 
tragedy of John Brown and his sons will remain for ever 
a fearful record of the cruel lengths to which a jealous regard 
for their property would sometimes carry tha slave owners. 

Another illustration of the progress which slavery had 
made was supplied by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of a negro named Dved 
Scott. This man and his wife were slaves, belonging to a 
Dr. Emerson, of the United States army. The doctor 
took them with him into Illinois, a Free State, and they 
resided with him at Fort Snelling. They were afterwards 
taken to Missouri, a Slave State, but Scott claimed his 
freedom and that of his wife, on the ground that the act 
of their master had emancipated them. The doctor denied 
that they had thus become free. The Supreme Court, 
after a long and anxious deliberation, decided against tho 
slave. 

Nothing else deserves mention in connection with the 
feeble administration of Mr. Buchanan if we except tho 
fact of the Prince of Wales having paid, a visit to tho 
Canadians and the United States in 1860. The Canadians 
werp profuse of their loyalty, and the Americans gavo 
the Prince a magnificent reception, in token of their 
kindly disposition towards England, and the admira- 
tion in which they held the womanly virtues of Queen 
Victoria. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Negro slavery — Contest for the presidency of the States — Mr. 
*Abraham Lincoln elected — South Carolina secedes — Fort 
Sumter attacked by the people of Charleston — Rising in the 
North — Seventy-five thousand militia called out — Great pre- 

'* parations for war on both sides — The generals of either army-— 
Civil war commences upon a grand scale — The whole of the 
States embark ill it — Negro emancipation declared by Mr. Lin- 
coln — The war continues for four years — Mr. Lincoln re-elected. 

Wb have ncrw reached the most eventful epoch in the his- 
tory of the United States since the promulgation of tho 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the month of March, 1861, Mr. Buchanan's term of 
ofl&ce expired. For many months previously, as usual in 
such cases, the republican and democratic pai'ties had 
been unwontedly active in asserting the pretensions of 
their several candidates, and it was evident that the fortli- 
coming struggle was looked upon as decisive of the fate of 
a question which had agitated men's minds for thirty yeais 
and upwards. Hitherto, as we have seen, the pro-slavery 
party had had matters pretty nearly all their own way. 
The Southern States had, by reason of the property votes, 
secured the election, with a brief interval, of a succession 
of presidents pledged not to interfere with the traffic in 
human flesh. But the enormities in connection with negro 
slavery had now begun to operate upon the sensibilities of 
the people of the Northern States, and men who dared to 
declare themselves unfavourable to a system which was 
fraught with so many abominations, and which brought 
the contempt of civilized Europe upon American institu- 
tions, found favour upon the platform when they sought 
political preferment. It w^as not that the planters were 
notoriously cruel to their slaves ; perhaps, in the majority 
of cases, as much care was bestowed upon those costly 
labourers as upon the horses and cattle of the estate. A 
YtJgar self-interest dictated at least a humane considera* 
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tion for the physical welfare of the negro. But the power 
which the law gave to the planter to deal with his fellow- 
creature as if he were a household chattel had produced 
direfcd effects. Apart from the right which it conferred 
upon the possessor of the slave to flog, starve, imprison, or 
otherwise maltreat his property, it allowed of the violation 
of the tenderest domestic ties and the cruellest disregard 
of female chastity. A planter might sell a husband, a 
father, a brother, a son, — thus separating them for ever 
from thfcir female relatives ; in like manner, he could dis- 
pose of the women and retain the men ; in short, he was 
under no obligation to consider anything but his own 
pecuniary profit in the severance of families ; and he Ire- 
quently used his female slaves as ministrants to his grosser 
passions and the instruments for the increase of his wealth 
in slaves. AU persons bom upon an estate, down to the 
eighth remove, were as much the slaves of the proprietor 
as if he had bought them. No men ever were invested 
with power over their fellows without becoming arrogant 
if not brutal ; and this same ** institution " was thus operat- 
ing terrible consequences upon the character of the people 
who revelled in its existence. 

For many years the eloquence of Exeter Hall, in Lon- 
don, the Houses of Parliament, the pulpit, and the press 
had employed itseK in denouncing the slavery of the i^est. 
The people of the^ew England States were equally vehe- 
ment in their advocacy of the abolition of slavery ; and so 
much bitter feeling had consequently arisen in the South, 
and among the friends and connections of the Southerners, 
that society in the United States of America was the 
theatre of perpetual discord. By common consent the 
subject was at length avoided in mixed circles, for its dis- 
cussion invanably led to serious disputes, while, on the 
congressional floor, where the passions were let loose in 
the heat of controversy, language was uttered and scenes 
exhibited which would have disgraced a pugilistic prize 
ring or an ill-managed lunatic asylum. The year 1861 
brought these social differences to a climax. 

There were no fewer than four candidates for the presi* 
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dency in 1860. Mr. Stephen Douglas and Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln represented the extreme parties. Both were law- 
yers of some note. The former had reached the dignity 
of jndge, and was, by his talents and his eloquence, fitted 
to lead a powerful section of the community. Mr. Lincoln, 
though an active republicwi and sm opponent of Mr. Doug- 
glas's in a less important competition than that for the 
presidency of the States, was not so demonstrative. Great- 
ness was rather thrast upon than sought by him. The 
people of his State (Illinois), who knew him well, admired 
his ability, his inflexible integrity and simplicity of 
speech. " Honest Abe Lincoln " was the title invariably 
accorded to him ; and at Chicago, where a convention was 
held to nominate a president, he received an immense 
majority of votes. The decree of the convention was 
confirmed by the votes of all the States in November, 1860. 
Mr. Lincoln, the republican enemy of slavery, was elected 
by acclamation. 

This signal defeat of the democratic pariy alarmed the 
Southerners. They believed, or at all events affected to 
believe, that the whole policy of the republicans would be 
at once directed to the destruction of the institution upon 
which they throve ; and they conceived the idea of main- 
taining the permanence of their property in man by seced- 
ing altogeltier from the Union and establishing a separate 
confederacy. Some time, therefore, before Mr. Lincoln 
actually entered upon of&ce,* the State of South Carolina 
announced that it had withdrawn from the great Federation 
of the United States, and invited the co-operation of other 
States similarly circumstanced. Its right to secede was 
boldly asserted in a message from Mr. Jefferson Davis, who 
was appointed the president of the new confederacy, and 
the ground taken was that, inasmuch as the Southern States 
existed by their trade in cotton, sugar, and tobacco, which 
could only be cultivated by negroes in slavery, any 
measures taken by Congress calculated to destroy that 

* The election of a president takes place in the month of November, 
but he is not president da facto until the following month of March. 

Q 
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institution was an infringement of the States' rights and 
destructive of their commerce and prosperity. Another 
reason for the secession was that, under existing circum- 
stances, the North monopolized nearly all the carrying 
trade of the South, and imposed charges and duties 
beyond the endurance of the latter, who had ports of their 
own. 

Mr. Buchanan, unlike General Jackson, took no steps to 
arrest the secession of the Southern States. He contented 
himself with the simple expression of his regret, and of his 
hopes that reflection would induce the Carolinians to 
rescind tiieir resolution. Through the land, howeyer, 
there went one wail of sorrow and indignation that the 
Union should be dislocated, and prayers were offered up 
to avert so great a calamity. With many the idea obtained 
currency that it would be better to let the Southern States 
go quietly out of the Union and establish a separate repub- 
lic for themselves. But the majority of the people scouted 
this notion, for the double reason that it would reduce the 
proportions of the empire to a comparatively insignifi- 
cant power, and perpetuate the curse of slavery in the 
Southern States. 

In the midst of this unquiet condition of a£Gurs, Mr. Lin- 
coln took his seat at Washington as the first magistrate of 
the United States. He had been so reticent in public and 
in private that no one could possibly guess his purposes. 
Not a word had fallen from him in his journey from Spring- 
field, Illinois, to the capital, which malice, ingenuity, or 
hopefulness could construe into a settled intention to inter- 
fere with the institutions which had been permitted by the 
constitution and were in existence at the time it was 
framed. His first message was prudent and conciliatory, 
and moderate men saw that, if any changes were to be 
introduced, they would have to be wrought out by legiti- 
mate, gradual, and constitutional means. 

There was a ^mall detachment of regular artillery in the 
garrison of Charleston, South Carolina. The stores of the 
garrison required to be recruit-ed, and a small vessel, the 
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' Star of the West,' was sent with the requisite supply. 
Apprehending that it was intended by this recruitment of 
the stores to keep the troops at Charleston, and so overawe 
the seceders, the vessel was fired upon and could not make 
her way into the harbour. Before she could return to 
New York and report the outrage that had been committed, 
another event occurred which set the seal upon Southern 
treason and inflamed the North with anger and astonish- 
ment. For purposes of safety, and that he might have a 
better command of the harbour of Charleston, Major Ander- 
son, who was in charge of the artillery garrison, removed 
from Charleston to Fort Sumter. This was too much for 
the endurance of the South Carolinians. Taking time by 
the forelock, they opened fire upon the fortress, and com- 
pelled Major Anderson to evacuate Sumter and return to 
New York. 

This act of aggression produced a tremendous outburst 
of popular indignation. The Northern people were fren- 
zied with horror that the ** Stars and the Stripes " should 
have been insulted by Americans. The beloved Union 
was in imminent danger ; conciliation was now out of the 
question, and coercion was vociferously demanded. 

Mr. Lincoln's eyes were opened. He saw that the 
authority of the States had been derided, and that the 
seceders intended to appropriate the stores, ammuniJ;ion, 
&c., belonging to the government and the people. He 
felt that the attack on Sumter was but the first step in a , 
course of hostilities which had been secretly preparing for 
many years, and that if not checked in its inception would 
magnify into a terrible and wide-spread calamity. He 
had no standing army at his command, for the eighteen 
thousand men who constituted the regular force of the 
United States were scattered over the vast continent in 
fragments, and a large proportion were in the South. He 
accordingly issued a proclamation calling for the ser- 
vices of seventy-five thousand militia to vindicate the 
authority and recover the property of the United States* 
The caU was instantly responded to. 
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And now the news came thick and fast that other 
Southern States had followed the example of South Caro- 
lina, proclaimed their independence, and taken possession 
efforts, arsenals, dockyards, and stores, and equipped 
armies for the field. Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Alabiuna, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, &c., were united in 
their determination to secede, and it was apprehended 
that Kentucky and Maryland, slave-holding States, would 
join them. It appears from, various puhlications and 
statements that the Southerners believed that their inde- 
pendence would be at once recognized by Great Britain, 
France, and other civilized countries, because the interests 
of the cotton and tobacco trades, in which they were so 
deeply concerned, were inseparably bound up with the 
prosperity of the South ; and the confederacy, therefore, 
despatched able agents to Europe to represent tiieir case 
and solicit formal recognition. The Southerners, in this 
instance, miscalculated the European sentiment. Their 
independence could not be acfaiowledged until it was 
established, without compromising the relations of Euro- 
pean countries with the government of the United States. 
All the nations expressed sympathy with America gene- 
rally, and hoped that the rupture would soon be healed ; 
but neutrality was the declared policy of every one. 
England, France, Eussia, Sjmin, Austria, &c., refused to 
lift a finger to settle the question, or to disturb the 
nominal blockade of the Southern ports proclaimed by 
the federal government. This was a great blow to the 
Southern cause. Nor was it the only miscalculation upon 
which they had founded their premature secession. They 
believed that the Northern and Eastern States contained 
many persons who sympathized with them, and would 
prevent any vigorously hostile action upon the part of 
Mr. Lincoln's government. Assuredly there were nume- 
rous merchants and others who had formed family con- 
nections with the South, who believed in the right of the 
Southern States to withdraw from the Union, who admired 
the slave institution which worked so well for the pecu* 
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niary interests of the white people, and regarded any 
attempt to force the Southerners back to their allegiance 
to the " Stars and the Stripes " as a piece of insanity. But 
these formed an insignificant minority, and any decided 
expression of sympathy on their part, or the furtive 
conveyance of "aid and comfort" to the "rebels," was 
construed into treason and punished with imprisonment 
in isolated fortresses. 

The Southerners were not, however, alone in their 
erroneous computations of the effect of their secession. 
The Northerners, physically stronger in stamina and 
numbers, possessed of great material wealth, holding free 
communication with the whole world, and haVing (as they 
supposed) the means of blockading the Southern ports, 
and recruiting their materiel by importation and their 
personnel by immigration, were confident of an early 
subjugation of the South. They had likewise looked to 
the cordial sympathy of European nations, who Were 
inimical to slavery, although they avoided any declaration 
of an intention to crush the " peculiar institution," and 
left England and France to believe that no other purpose 
was in view than the suppression of the rebellion.* It 

♦ It is astonishing how acrimonious the hostility of the American press 
and the people became towards England when it was found that she de- 
termined to remain neutral duruig the conflict. They altogether lost 
sight of the fact that, although her manufactories were nearly ruined by 
the war, and that all her immediate interests pointed to a recognition of 
the Southera Confederacy, she remained atoof because she couW not sym- 
pathize with a slave-holding government. History will endorse the 
dignified action of England. She was fortunate in her representative at 
Washingtou. Lord Lyons was a man of excellent temper and judgment. 
While maintaining the dignity of his country, he made full allowance for 
the many difficulties with which Mr. Lincoln was sunounded. Questions 
-of blockade and nationality, complaints from 'Biitish subjects, demands by 
the British government, innumerable despatches from the Ameiican se- 
cretary of state, and his incessant demands and representations, combined to 
tax the energies of the minister to an unprecedented extent, Loixl Ly6us*s 
correspondence with the government, at home and abiXMid, filled sixty large 
folio volumes. In less than three years there were 13,948 entries of 
single despatches in the Foreign OflSce Register, nearly all containing en- 
closures. In one instance there were two huudred and three enclosmes. 
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Boon became apparent iihat the Southerners were possessed 
of immense warlike resources. For years past the men 
in office (nearly all of Southern proclivities) had accu- 
mulated stores and munitions of war in the fortresses and 
arsenals — ^the people were unanimous in their determina- 
tion to resist — ^they had long been accustomed to military 
drill — very many had seen service in Mexico and in 
Florida, and they derived a vast accession of strength in 
the ret^ment from the Northern service of numerous 
officers who had received their education at the famous 
West Point Academy. Moreover, the blockade of Charlee- 
ton, Wilmington, Savannah, and New Orleans was so 
poorly established that innumerable vessels irom England, 
France, the West Indies, and even the northern parts of 
America, ran in and out of the harbours conveying 
supplies, men, and information. 

It will be for the military historian to narrate the course 
of operations which, from the middle of 1861 until the 
present moment, converted the American continent into 
one vast theatre of war, spread desolation and misery 
throughout the States, destroyed the trade of the country, 
deranged the finances, overwhelmed the people with tax- 
ation, substituted a necessarily despotic severity for the 
boundless liberty heretofore enjoyed, and annihilated the 
relations which from the time of George Washington had 
imited the North and the South in one vast and prospe- 
rous family. It is sufficient here to record that Mr. Lin- 
coln soon found that the tens of thousands of men he had 
summoned to the field were a mere fraction of the force 
required to accomplish the great work he had in hand. 
The Southerners had become very formidable. Gradually 
the Northern army swelled to hundreds of thousands. 
Invention was applied to the improvement of artillery in 
all its branches ; from the dockyards were launched iron- 

And amidst all the toil and anxiety of his position, Lord Lyons (nccoixling 
to the testimony given in the House of Commons by Mr. Layard, under- 
secretary of state) in no one instance failed to receive the entire approval 
• of her Migesty's government. 
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clad vessels of singular structure and terrific power ; gun- 
boats almost level with the water's edge carrying fiieir 
projectiles in formidable iron turrets ; immense bounties 
were offered as inducements to men to enter the army and 
navy ; military rank was conferred upon those who could 
raise and equip regiments ;- and, deriving instruction from 
the European armies engaged a few years previously in a 
war in the Crimea, sanitary commissioners devised a liberal 
system of hospital supplies and a large hospital executive. 
The people displayed a marvellous energy and a noble 
self-sacrifice in providing for the necessities of the occa- 
sion. Enormous sums were freely given ; loans to an 
almost tmlimited amount found ready subscribers ; fairs 
were held to obtain funds for the succour of the wounded 
and the widows and the orphans of those who had fallen ; 
and there was scarcely a woman in the Northern States 
who did not ply her fingers in some way or other to manu- 
facture comforts for the troops in general as well as for the 
beloved relatives who went forth to fight in the name of the 
sacred Union. " The Union one and inseparable " was the 
motto of the hour. 

On the other hand, the people of the South were not less 
earnest in their endeavours to make provision for the 
struggle when its imminence became apparent. Accus- 
tom^ to lives of indolence and luxury, they were less pre* 
pared for the toils and privations incident to war. The 
greater, therefore, was their heroism and self-denial when 
the strife began. Planters forsook their estates to buckle 
on the sword ; lawyers and judges abandoned the court for 
the tented field ; even ministers of the gospel left their 
flocks that they might fight in the ranks if they were not 
employed to preach the word to the soldiery. And the 
delicate ladies of the South were prodigal of their sacri- 
fices and their labour that the army might be ef&cient. 
They gave up a large portion of their fortunes and all 
their jewellery for the service of the confederacy. They 
forswore all kinds of luxury, and wore home-spun clothes ; 
they became, like Florence Nightingale, the nurses of the 
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• sick and ihe maimed, and, imitating their sisters in the 
North, worked very hard to snpply the soldiOTy with 
articles that might tend to mitigate ^e severity of their 
condition. Eqnally intent npon* conquest — the one parfy 
seeking the restoration of the Unicm in all its integrity, 
the other endeavouring to achieve an independent poHticM^ 
existence — the North and the South were alike in their 
earnestness and their courage. Cowardice is a word that 
does not occur in the American vocabulary. 

But there was one particular in which the Southerners 
showed far greater wi^om than the Northerners. They 
selected, as leaders of their hosts, the men who had the 
highest military reputation in the country. Generals Lee, 
Beauregard, Stonewall Jackson, and Longstreet — all well 
educated soldiers of lofty character and singular intellectual 
power — ^were chosen for their ability alone, and to the last 
they vindicated the judgment of their countrymen. The 
Northern government, on the other hand, was very much 
hampered by the political claims of the candidates for com- 
mand. General Scott was too much advanced in age to 
be actively employed. He gave his valuable advice to the 
government, and then quietly retired from the army he 
had so long adorned. Captain McClellan, who had be^ 
sent as a special commissioner to the Crimea, was 
appointed his successor and promoted to the rank of major- ^ 
general for the nonce. His sphere of operations was con- 
fined to Virginia. With the " Army of the Potomac " he 
made sundry attempts to advance to Eichmond, the capital 
of the Confederates, but was invariably repulsed with 
terrible slaughter. The same fate attended his successors 
when he was removed from command. Generals Bumside 
and Hooker were unfortunate. Other generals operated 
elsewhere, but only with partial success. General Banks 
failed in the Mississippi; Generals Hunter, Seigel, and 
McDowell, were all unlucky. General Sherman was the 
only one who was at once skilful and fortunate. He 
penetrated Georgia, took Atlanta, Macon, and other towns, 
and finally captured Savannah, Charleston, and Wilming^ 
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ton. The Southern general, Stonewall Jackson, was 
killed in action ; but his colleagues, Lee and Beauregard, 
long defied the Northern cohorts at Eichmond. 

Happily, however, for the interest of the Union, Mr. 
Lincoln had ultimately entrusted the prosecution of opera- 
tions ligainst the Confederate capital to Major-General 
Ulysses Grant, an officer who had much distinguished 
himself elsewhere. Grant sat down before the town in 
the spring of 1864, declaring his determination to fight 
all through the summer rather than relinquish the posi- 
tion he had taken up. He experienced several checks 
from his valorous and skilful opponent, but he perseveiv 
ingly held on not only during the summer, but through 
the ensuing winter and spring, sustained very cordially 
by the President and the people of the North. As Gene- 
ral Sherman's successes in Carolina enabled him now to 
advance towards Bichmond and co-operate with Grant, 
General Lee saw that his only chance lay in a vigorous 
and immediate assault upon the entrenched lines of the 
Federals. He made the attack with great skill and im- 
petuosity, but was forced back by the Federals, and ulti- 
mately compelled to abandon Bichmond to its fate. The 
carnage during the three days' battles was terrible. The 
Federal General Sheridan, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry, rendered immense service in the assault on and 
pursuit of Lee; and early in April, 1866, Mr. Lincoln 
had the satisfaction of seeing Bichmond in possession of 
the forces of the United States, and the neck of the 
Southern rebellion fairly broken. A comparatively short 
time must now elapse before the Confederates will sur^ 
render at discretion and go back into the Union. It will 
be a happy event for the interests of humanity. No war 
in the annals of the world has been attended with so fright- 
ful an expenditure of human life. Perhaps two millions of 
men, women, and children have fallen on both sides, in one 
way or another, since the first shot was fired in April, 1861. 
It will be for future generations to determine whether the 
gains to humanity have been commensurate with the vast 
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and awful sacrifice. Assuredly there will be one item to tbe 
credit side of the sanguinary account which Christians, all 
over the world, will contemplate with satisfiiction — negro 
slavery, and all its sickening entourages, will be effectually 
wiped out. The alleged necessity for its existence has 
already disappeared ; for Europe has discovered that there 
are other sources whence useful cotton fibres, or their sub- 
stitutes, can be drawn, and where men labour in freedom 
and receive the due measure of their toil without having 
the fear of the overseer's whip before their eyes, or 
harassed by the apprehension that their wives and children 
may be torn from them to satisfy the cupidity of heartless 
proprietors. Mr. Lincoln could not, according to the con- 
stitution and the laws, proclaim universal freedom in the 
States under his control ; but he did all that was left to him 
in the circumstances. He virtually manumitted those who 
were in the service of the Confederates, afforded hospitality 
and employment to fugitives, and has since recommended 
to Congress the consideration of the great question of 
human liberty. The people of the North have manifested 
iheir approbation of his entire conduct during the four 
troublesome and anxious years of his incumbency of the 
office of president by re-electing him, in the face of much 
intrigue and active opposition on the part of the democrat?, 
for four years more — a gratifying tribute to his patriotism, 
his constancy, and integrity. 

Let us hope that when a new edition of this little volume 
is called for it may be our happy lot to record that the 
olive branch again waves over the New World, and that 
the people, once more united in friendship, have begun to 
recover from the frightful convulsions which have severed 
the most sacred ties, prostrated commerce and agriculture, 
interrupted the progress of the arts of civilization, and 
checked the diffusion of the precepts of Christianity. 
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Boy Princes: the Story of their 

Uves and Benown. By J. O. Sdoae. Witb 
8 page Bhistrations. 

eTU» subject, intePBStIng to readtts of eTery 
aca,iiti8atedinthe Aatbor's happiest style. 



and contains a series of biogr^ihical sketdies 
of the lifoi of the jUTenila monarehs of ail 
coniubies. 

Clever Boys of Our Time, and 

How Tbey became Famous Hen. By Joskpu 
Johnson. With 8 page OiustraticMia. 

Dedicated to Toutiis and Young Men 
anxious to rise in the worid: being a bio- 
graphy oi' the early lives and trials of some of 
the must eminent Bepresentatire Men of our 
time, such as Macaulay, Faraday. Dickena. 
Gobdeu, audothen. 

Clever Girls of Our Time, and 

How They became Famoos Women. Br 
JOBKPH JOHNSOK, Autbor of ** C3erer Boys. 
WiUi 8 page Illustrations. 

Thi4 volume contains sketcnes of the Urea 
of tlte W<nneu of our time, whose history fur- 
iiiahes an inoentiTe and enoouragonent to 
effoH and endurance, and wboee example 
•huuld simulate tlieir Sisters to industry and 



Holiday Tales I6r Schoolboys. 

By WiuJAJf Mabtik, Authw oi " The Early 
Bducator," with Engraved Title on Steel, and 
other Illustrations : containing the c^brated 
Story of " The HistoiT of a Oat and its Nine 
livA,** "Fbter Simpte's Adventures with a 
Clock," showing the value uf time, and othtir 
intenating and {deaaiug Tales. 

Sttffies firom English ffistory. 

By Mrs. 8. 0. Haix, with 6 page Illnstratious 
and neariy 100 Woodcuts. 

This work is a complete romance of the 
hirtmry of our own country, written in such a 
ffi ftniwr as cannot Csil to attract and rivet tlie 
attention of its readoa, and indelibly fix upon 
thdr minds the scenes and eTeati desirable to 
be remembered. 

Chimney-corner Stories. By 

WOJJAK Maxtdt, Editor of ** Peter Farley'd 
AnnuaL" With 6 Ihie page lUustratioiM, 
dAwn by Habubon Wkix, and numeruns 
Outs: containing theWonderfld and Extra- 
ordinary Adventures of " Neddy Bray," and 
other most attractive Sttnles, which point a 
uKHral and tend to develop in the rising gen»- 
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ntlon nediof lo*«. tndb, and rigiitaotuneH. 
" ' o ffoodly Uof 



The 



AdventnTM of 

>. 8TO. With M 



SobhiMn 

Ultutm* 



Cnuoe. Fowp. Sto. ^th 84 iwm lUiutnip 
ttooa, bsMitStaUy Arana, bound la extm 
doCh, tan gttt back and iiae. and gilt edgoL 

TUs Kditk» has been highly nproTed. and 
oonaideral to be the hot pablkbed. Prioe 
U.9d. 

The SwiM Family Sobuumii: or, 

Adveatntea of a IMbar aad Mather and Wdar 
Soma hi a Desert Idaad. ¥09. 8to. With 
84 page Ilhutratlons, and vnifbrm -with the 
above, being aqnally attntctive. Prioe Si. Cd- 

VH to 



Nar 



•«• DABTOM AND HODOX. 
qoent appUeatkniR tSor Cheap Xditians of the 
above fluea Standard Bcqra' Boolo^ liaTe 

BohlxuKm Crnsoe. Witii noaily 

100 ninitntiona, in Fancy Wmpper. Prioe 
lt.«<i. 

The Swiss Family BoUaton. 

Unitem. Pkk0U.6d. 
And 

Willis, the Pilot iOso uniform. 

Price l«.«d. 

Bdng the GheapMt Bditiona ever pabUahed 
of these aitiBolive booka, iraU pitaited and 
proAualy iUiurtraled. 

Gems of Cteeat Auth<mi; or, The 

Phlloaophy of Beading and Thiiddng. Oom- 
piladandjBditedbyJoHxTnxoTBOH. Grown 
StoT Printed on toned paper in oldrCaoed 
type, and initial letten. bound in doth extra 
and SKXOooo antiqaa. 

The poblldian have undertaken the pn>- 
dnctioQ of thia work <ni acoonut of the na- 
nieroiu inqoiriflB there have been Cor their 



w<»fc. auUlM. "Matarida tot ThinUng.** 
whidi has been fforaomo Teats oat of print, 
after having passed throogh several Bdithwia. 
Its eoploiis and omnpcidienrive index and ad- 
BUmUewraivenMnt make it an invalnalde 
work of referenoe to the student, or a p l e e afTig 
oanpanion for a leisue halMkonr. Ftioe 



Darton and Hcxige*8 Half- 
crown Series. 

Vet^ tva With handaome Ilhistialione, 
eleganflyboandfai extra doth, with fall gilt 
badi and ride, and giU edges. 

The Mountain Faster. By Krs. 

HawstLnrtaL With Sted Title and Frontis. 
piece. 

This is a moat iatereating Tale, which has 
paaed tltrottgh several Bdioons, and is dedi- 
cated by permission to the Oonateas ot Shaft- 
esbntT,withaPreC»oebytbeBight.BeT. the 
Lord Bishop of Jamaica. 

Tales of Lift in Earnest By 

Miss B. GaOMBTOS, Anther of " Tales that are 
Tme.'*ftc. With 4 striking page mnatrationa 
by Waaxkb. 

Its Purport is to show what may he achieved 
by eamestnesi and singleness of pnipoee uiidtj 
the most adveme dvcomstauces, and is an 
admiroUe and excellent gift book Itor the 
Young. 

Biohaidson's Hatnral History. 

Pivfiudy Illnstrated, forming one of the 
CheuMst Books on Natnial History ever pnb- 
llsfaecL The text is caFefolIy written, and 
particnlar care has been taken to point oat in 
a dear and distinct manner the stmcture and 
conformation of Animals to tbeir haUts and 
way of life. 

Living for a Purpose; or, The 

Contrast By A. BauxxnUuK. With 4 page 
lUostratious. 

This is a story fbvnded upon faol, and 
strikingly Hlostrates the proverb that " Fact 
is stranger than flctkm." It is a book par- 
poady written for the enoounigement of 
Yonth and Yoong Men, and is a romance of 
lealUfe. 

The Forget-Me-Kot. By Peter 

PABI.KT. With several tllnstratiuns. i^>eciaUy 
adapted for Presentatton to Ghls or Boya : 
and is a Bepriut of some of the most approved 
Talea that have appeared In former years in 
<* Peter Pariey's Annnal ;" and is now r». 
printed in a more convenient torn from a 
vdnme bearing the same title, which passed 
throogh istveru Editions. 

Selfislmess; or, Seed Time and 

barrest By Ma. Tooaoon. With Ill«itm> 

This is a Tale of a religions diaiaeter. flltw- 
trating the evils of this prevalent vice and its 
oonaeqnenoes: and showing in contrast, the 
beaaty of Christian benevolanoe and dtadlar. 
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Daiton's Holiday Library. 

It is not ne a e m u y to my tntuOi «OBeerAlng 
this Series of boolo. Several of the Volomei 
have been befote the PabUe tatMOcniidbrMe 
time, and tbey have been aeknowledAed as 
the Cheapest copyright books ever paUisbed. 
In demy l^mo.. bound in doth, gilt, and gUt 
edges, uniform in siae,and prioe Is. 

MaryLeewm. By Kary Hewitt 
How to ipeiid a Week hap^y. 

By lln. BvKBUKT. 

Dudley Castle. By Xrs. Sher- 

WOOD. 

Take eare of Hvinber One. By 

Froi Paukt. 

The Toung Locd, and other 

TalfliL ^y OAlnua TovutiK. 

Honsehold Stories. Translated 

ftQB theCtacmui. 

Tales fbr Boyi. By Urs. £lHott. 
Tales fbr Girls. By ICrs. ElUott. 
Bnmo; or, the Lift of a Dog. 

By Jacob Abbott. 

Paulina ; Foundress of an Infiuit 

SchooL ^y the Author of "Sssterlggs." 



equally attmotlve for the ehild who knows 
nothing of that language. The French w<nds. 
however, being there, will naturally u«A to 
cnrioeibr. Inquiry, and a desire to learn. They 
are briUiantly printed in colours, urwaidt of 
eieren feet in length, and in a strong and at> 
tractive cover. Price 1«. 6d. each. 

1. The Alphabet of Animals. 

2. Pasttme for Good Little Boy*. 

5. The History of Punch. 
4. Pastime for Little Folk. 

6. Orandnyia's Book of TMdea. 

6. The iXttle Folks' Alphabet. 

7. The Zoological Gardens. 

8. The Little Matquis and Tr«»«.HffHftM gf 

Boses. 

9. Hy Own BaOway Alphabet 
10. The Litae TolunteerVAlphabet. 

rtheMagioLi 



Original and Select Poems. By 

the Author of "Original IVMma for Tn frn t 



A Day at the Seaside. By Xrs. 



The Live DoU. By the Author 

of " The Stray Donkey." 

The Little Cowslip Gatherers. 

By Ebthkb Copuct. 

SnsanOray. By XTs. Sherwood. 
Stories and Pictures. By Mrs. 



Darton and Hodge*8 Amus- 
ing and Instructive Pano- 
ramic Alphabets. 

^th ywf dlMInot Initial Letters, and de- 
Kriptive Beading in Frendl and English. 
They have been issued in consequence of the 
vary general demand for a little series of pio* 
tHre books as {deaaing aids in teaching the 
French language. At the same time they are | 



Darton and Hodge's Miscel- 
laneous Juvenile Gift Books. 
The Child's Own Story Book ; or, 

Talea and Dialogues for the Mnraery. By 
Mrs. Jbbbah Square Ifcno., in large typ^ 
With mauT Illustrations attnwtlvely ooloui«d. 
BandaouM^ bound in oiotti, with gilt back 
a^ side, and gitt edges, price 8.. 6A, or, with 
plain FlatflB and strong unding. price 2$. Bd. 

The Hnrseiy Book. By Bilby 

and BSDWAX. Square ISmo. Oontaining 
pleasing and iustnictlve reading in easy 
wcade. With upwards of lOOIUustiations 
and coloured Plates. Handsomely bound in 
doth, with gflt back and side, and gilt edges, 

stories that should be Told. By 

Miss Cbou PTOK and Mib. LKcraunr. Square 
Mmo. In large type and attnctirely ooloured 
Pictures. Handsomely bound in extra doth, 
wlth^t back, side, and edges, price 8«. M., 
or, with pUin FlatflB and strong binding. 

Hew Stories snggested by Old 

Bhymes. By Sir Shatowt SmrsHuni. Squats 
16mo. In large type and brillianay coloured 
page Engravhjgs and numerous Vignettes. 
Bandsomdy bound in extra dotii, with gilt 
bade, aide, and edges, price 8*. M., or, wiOi 
plain Plates and strong Unding, price 2$. ed. 

Parley's Wonders of the Earth, 

Sea. and Sky. Square 16ma With attrao- 
tively-ooloured page Engravings and nnmeiw 
ous Illustrations. Bound in estm doth, eilt 
beck and side, and gilt edges, price 8>. 8d., or, 
with plain Plates and steong binding, price 
8>. 6d. — 

Sandford and Kerton. By 

TH0it4B DAT. Demy 18mo. With man> 
wdl-drawn page Dlustraticnis, and bound in 
doUi. with fUl gflt back and side, price U 6*, 
or. in boards, with fanpy wraiTW. prifie U 
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BobinBon Crusoe. By Daniel 

Dbpok. With nnnMrona page mostntions. 
Uuiform with the above in size and binding, 
price i«. M., or, alM onifonn, in wrapper, 
price I«. 

Every Boy's Book. Being Sand- 
ford and Merton and BobinBon Crusoe. With 
foil page liliutnOlans. Handaomely boand, 
with tali gilt barJi and aide, jn-ice 2s. 64. 

The Boys' Own AnnnaL A Holi- 
day Oompanlon tat all Seaootu. Consisting 
of Original Tales, by " Old Ohattt Ckxeb* 
FDUk" Imperial 16ino. With page Uloatrar 
tlon and many Woodcuts. Bound in extra 
cioth. with gilt back and side, and gilt edges. 
A most attractive present. Price 2«. 64. 

Every Boy's Annnal. A new 

and revised Edition of this old Mend and 
favoTuite. Consisting of Original and Amus- 
ing Stories. By Pktbb Pablbt and other 
Popular Authors; and being a cheerful 
companion for SniBmer days or Winter 
nights. Handsomely bound, with full gilt 
bauk and side. With iUuminated Title by 
"Stanbsbt," aad many page lUnstratlona 
printed in oil-coluura, price S«. fid, 
an the PraM.) 

The Kinder Garten. Educational 

Employments and Amuseroouts for Children. 
By JU.NS Mill. Bltistrated, 4to., bound in 
extra doth, with gilt edges. 

The Publishers have issued thin work at the 
request of many friends, who often iuqnirod 
for a book less elaborate and expensive than 
those already published ; and they trust that 
its clear and uonciae explanations mid chmp- 
ness will be acceptaUe. Price at. 6*1. 

N.B.— The "Kinder Garten Toy Boxes are 
supplied bA prices varying from 8d. to 2>. 6d. 

The Doll's Fionlo Party, intro- 
ducing old favourites, or Rhymes and Songs 
for the Nursery. By Adkt Mabt. With 6 
page Hlostrations, CMoured. Bound In cloth, 
gUt. and gilt edges. 4to., price 2s. 6d. 

Living and Moving; or, the 

Way we Ti-avel at Home aud Abroad. With 
8 page Illnstratioiis printed in oil-colours, 
and descriptive Text A most instructive and 
amusing book forCbildreB. 4to., cloth gut, 
and gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 

The Scrap Book of Animals. By 

Habbison VVeib. Mounted on linen, and 
strongly bound in doth, with gilt lettering, 
prioeas.6d. f^ 

The Prince of Peace; or, Truth 

for Young Disdnles. By the Author of 
"Lights in the World." With Preface by 
tlMLoid Bishop of BIPON, and 9 page Hlns- 
trations. Cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt 
bade, side, nod edges, demy 18mo., price 2s. Gd. 

Lights in the World. By the 

Author ot " The Prince ct Peace." With 8 
Illustrations printed in tints. Bound in cloth 
extra, bevelled boards, gilt back, side, and 
edged, demy 18mo., price Ss. 6d. 



"The Sunday Picture Book. In- 
destructible. Consisting of 24 highly oolonred I 
tiintai Hiottisting events reootded in the Old 
and New Testament. Strongly bonnd in 
oloth. imperial 4to., prioe Ut. 

Hy KeW Piotnre Book. Con- 
taining neaHy 600 illustrations andPlrtarM, 
to amuse and instruct, with Title and Fiuntis- 
pieoe printed in oil cotonrs. Strongly bound, 
with a doth badt, and splendidly Illuminated 
cover in gold and ooionrs, imperial 4to., ptice 
4«. ; or, 

The whole of the pictures highly and «p> 
propriately coloured, price 6«. 6d. ; 

Or, mounted on uneu. IndestrnotiUe, and 
bound extra strongly, price 10s. 64. 

MyNewPictoreBook. In Parts. 

Six Sorts. Fancy wrapper, price 6d. each ; or. 
coloured, prioe It. eadi; or, Indestmctible, 
prioe 2s. each. 

Our Old FaVOVZiteS. The ori- 
ginal "Hhymes for the Nursery." Bound in 
doth, prioe Is. 6<I. 

Our Consins in Ohio. By Mary 

Howarr. With 4 Illustrations on Steel, 
Bound in doth, with gilt badi, side,, and 
edges, square 16mo., price Ss. 6d. i 

Birds, and Flowers, and other i 

Oonutsy Thing*. By Mart BOwItt. With I 
numerous Woodcuts. Bound in duth, with I 
gilt back, side, and ddges, square Ifimo. I 
prioe8s.6<i. 

Cheerfol Tales for Merry little 

Polk. By Ou>GBATTxCuBaBmi«.^.. Printed I 
in large type, with numerous Hlnnations. 
'^ — " in doth, - 



J gilt back. Bide, and edges, 
limp. I6mo., price 28. M. 

<New Edition hi the Press.) 

Stories I6r Children. By Mary 

Bluott. In a Packet, with ta»cf envdope 
containing 18 books, each in a neat wrapper, 
royal 16mo., prioe 2s. 
These are a sdection of the Bast Tales 
. Written by this popular Authoress. 

Original and Select Poems for 

Young People. Demy 18ma Bound in [ 
doth Ump, and gilt centre, price 6<i. 

Hymns in Prose. By Mrs. Bar- ' 

BA.cu>. Demy 18mo. . New Edition, bound i 
in doth limp, and gilt centre, price 9d. 

Dudley Castle. By Mrs. Sher- 

WOOD. Demy 18mo. Bound in doth limp, 
and gilt centre, ))rioe 6(1. 

Songs tor Children. By Dr. 

Watts. Demy 18mo. Bound in doth Ump 
gilt centre, price M. 



The CoHUmuUiou qfOkh Oattdogu* man U had pod free qfOte PMUJun tftm aypUeaiMin, 
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